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BROTHER AND SISTER. 

CHAPTER L 

BaOTEEB AND SISTEB. 



I HE hardest frost the oldest inhabitant had 
known." Everybody agreed in that, and 
as there were a good many very old 
people in and about Hanbury, if every- 
body spoke truth the frost must have been an excep- 
tional one. 

Very bright and fair it was, like a fairy scene, 
when the sun came out, and the icicles looked like 
crystal, and the big pond j ust outside the town glittered 
like the great shield of some wonderful giant. 

There was very little wind, — there seldom is when 
the Frost-king is reigning, — but there was a pleasant 
sound breaking the silence, " Ding-dong, ding-dong," 
went the bells of Saint Margaret's. 

The ringers were practising, as they did three times 
a week, and as the old gray church-tower stood on 



10 TOM MOORE. 

a little hill you could hear the sounds for some dis- 
tance. 

Tom Moore heard them, and jumped up from his 
book so hastily that, I regret to say, the said book fell 
under the table. 

For my part, I always have a sort of hurt feeling 
when I see books carelessly used or injured. A book 
represents so much brain-work, so much time and 
thought and care, to say nothing of the actual labour 
that has been expended on its dress, as I may call it, 
its binding, &c. 

But there was quicksilver in Tom's young veins, 
and the book would have lain on the floor but for 
Janet, Tom's sister, who quietly picked it up. Janet 
was very well used to doing things for Tom. Brother 
and sister were great chums; I think that word ex- 
presses my meaning fairly well. There was but the 
difference of a year between them — Janet being the 
elder. But Tom was the taller and bulkier, as a boy 
should be. He was no beauty, certainly, unless frank 
blue eyes and a sun-burnt face makes a beauty. But 
there was no more popular boy at the day-school to 
which he went, for at cricket, hare and hounds, and 
football he was a first-rate player. He rather des- 
pised what he called " beauty boys," as people are apt 
to despise gifts that they have not got, and one of his 
schoolmates, young Arthur Fry, who was about to go 
with Tom to a " coach " to be prepared for the Indian 
civil service, fell under the unsparing lash of Tom's 
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contempt, because he took care ("just like a girl," as 
Tom said) of his complexion, wore gloves, and carried 
about with him a pocket looking-glass. 

Janet Moore had her likes and dislikes as Tom had. 
She was very pleasant-looking, if not actually hand- 
some. She had blue eyes, fair hair, and a slight 
graceful %ure, aiid was rather fond of thinking with 
much satisfaction on the fact that she could boast of 
more aristocratic ancestors than most of the Hanbury 
families. For Mr. Moore's father was an Honourable. 
True, this faint shadow of a title was not of much 
profit, for his grandfather had been one of those 
unlucky noblemen who inherit a name without a 
substance. The present bearer of the title, Mr. Moore's 
uncle, was a needy and unhappy man, and it was 
thought a very fortunate thing for Mr. Moore, the son 
of a younger son, to be able to work himself into a 
lucrative position as owner of one of the largest mills 
in busy Hanbury. I have gone back so fax in my 
story just to tell you on what grounds Janet founded 
her aristocratic pretensions; certainly she did so with- 
out the least encouragement from either her father or 
mother, for Mr. Moore had long been separated from 
his family, and as for Mrs. Moore, everybody knew 
that her father had been " in trade." 

"But grandfather was a gentleman?" Janet said one 
day to her mother; and I don't think she soon forgot 
the gentle reproof contained in the answer: "Cer- 
tainly—if you mean by a 'gentleman' what is 
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conveyed in the two words — for he was gentle, most 
gentle, in word and thought, kind and amiable, and 
loving, and manly too, doing nothing unworthy of the 
name of a man, of a Christian I should say." 

Perhaps this was not quite what Janet did mean, 
but she was silent. She would have been glad if her 
mother had told her that her maternal grandfather 
had not been a tradesman; as it was, she had to com- 
fort herself with reflecting that her other grandfather 
actually had his name in the peerage. Now I have 
told you this about Janet; and lest you should run 
away with the idea that she was in all things a foolish 
and vain girl I can also tell you that she was amiable 
and good-tempered, and very unselfish. Her own 
pleasure, her own comfort, was the last to be thought 
of by her; and she loved her father, mother, and Tom 
with a most earnest affection. 

Mr. Moore's great mill being the biggest in Hanbury, 
it naturally got the name of the place, and was known 
as " Hanbury Mills." There were others doing nearly 
as much work, but they went by other names. There 
was " Fry's Mill," and " Tucher's Mill," and several a 
good deal smaller. 

The Moores lived outside the town. Such a pretty 
house theirs was, not too big for snugness, yet large 
enough, with bright carpets, and a pretty conservatory 
that 9hone in the sun like a great jewel, and a school- 
room where Mrs. Moore taught Janet, and where Tom 
learned his lessons. 
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Tom fancied that he should soon be done with 
regular school-life, for, of course, the greater and 
grander experience of a private tutor and of " Cooper's 
Hill " could not come under that somewhat ignomini- 
ous title. 

He did not know — ^how could he? — ^that he was to 
learn other and severer, if more valuable lessons, in 
the great school of the world. At the present happy- 
moment he only knew that there was a jolly hard 
frost; that it might not last, and that every moment 
not spent in skating was a real loss. How provoking 
to him to see Janet go on, stitch, stitch, with that un- 
interesting work, just as if it were mere autumn, with 
no ice to be had! 

"Do put it down, for pity's sake, Janet," he cried, 
as she replaced the book on the table, and again re- 
sumed her work. 

" Have patience, Tom — if you can," she said. This 
was a wise proviso, for Tom had a scanty stock of that 
article on hand. 

" Nonsense!" he said. " It would set any fellow mad 
to see you sit there, bent over your sewing, — ^you 
have ripped it a dozen times." 

" Only three times, I think," she said. 

" And that's enough too," he answered. 

" I shall soon have it finished, Tom." 

" Oh bother ! By that time the sun will be down, 
and it will be too cold for you to go out,— you girls 
always think so much of the least breath of cold." 
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This was a little hard upon poor Janet, who was 
quite as fond of skating as Tom was, even though she 
was a girl. And it had been a tiresome morning for her. 
Mrs. Moore was something of an invalid, and the cook 
had been sent for into the country to see a sister who 
was going to Australia, and as the kitchen-maid was a 
new hand and knew nothing, it had devolved upon Janet 
to make some little delicacies for her mother. She did 
not love such work, and though she went to it with 
good- will for her mother s sake, yet she could not help 
thinking that it was too provoking that the cook's 
sister should want to go to Australia just at that time. 

She did not mind the actual trouble; but she 
thought all such work a little beneath her, and only 
fit for poor persons who had to earn their bread. 

"A sort of thing anybody could do," thought Janet. 
" And papa is very rich, or at least has enough of money, 
and we shall always have plenty of servants." 

This little matter had kept her rather backward 
with the work on which she was engaged. 

" It is just finished now," she said. " But I tell you 
what, Tom, I don't like your staying in just because I 
do; m make haste and go after you." 

"No! m wait," said Tom, stoutly; and wait he did, 
though it seemed to him an age rather than a few 
minutes, till Janet had put by her work, and was 
ready to run and dress herself warmly for the skating 
expedition. 

Janet could leave her mother comfortably, for Mr. 
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and what then? 

The answer was only too plain. It was not till he 
had almost abandoned all hope that he took his wife 
into his confidence. 

" It wai kiU her," he had thought 

" I can't see how it will end," he said, after a long 
and sad conversation. 

Mrs. Moore pressed his hand; her eyes were fuU of 
tears, but she wovZd not let them fall She felt the 
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extent of the calamity quite as much as he did, but she 
was able, even now, to look up, where above the 
troubled clouds the Infinite Mercy was shining. 

" The Lord reigneth,'* she said gently. 

"Yes," he said, but with hesitation. 

"We are in His hands, we can still trust to Him,'' she 
said. 

" But I don't see — " he began. 

" I know what you mean, dear," she said, " and it is 
hard to look up, and not down, very hard; but that is 
the very reason why we must try and look up." 

"OhT' he said, and it was with a groan that went 
to her heart; "I don't care for myself, I don't think I 
do; but for you, Margaret, for you and the children." 

The children! Poor parents! Those two words 
express so much. She could not at once reply to this, 
and she could not find a word of comfort or hope. 

How dear they were to her, how more than precious. 
They were even more to her than some children are 
to their mothers, for she had been an orphan when 
she married Mr. Moore, and her only brother had been 
long lost to her. Actually dead, indeed, they supposed 
him to be, and long before he left England " to seek 
his fortune " he had quarrelled with Mr. Moore. For 
he, Archibald Eoss, a canny Scotchman, held other 
and more prudent views than his brother-in-law. As 
I have said, there was a quarrel— perhaps there were 
faults on both sides — and Margaret Moore had the 
sorrow of parting with an only brother while she 

(100) 
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knew that between him and her husband there was 
something more than actual coolness. And now 
perhaps there was a vaster separation — that of death 
— and she could not even hope for a reconciliation 
between these men, both so near and dear to her. 

" There is Tom," continued Mr. Moore, still pursuing 
his sad discourse; "he is growing a fine lad. He 
would have done so well at college, he has done credit- 
ably at school, and the lad has set his heart on India. 
As to the private tutor, there's an end to thaty an end 
to everything! Oh, Margaret, I think my heart will 
break," and the strong man's voice shook, and his wife 
knew, though she dared not look at him, that there 
were tears, actual tears, in his eyes. 

To hide £hem he put up his hand to shade his face 
from the loving, anxious gaze of his wife. She was 
silent. What had she to say? Nothing. So, like a 
true woman she took refuge in actual doing, and 
quietly (for she did all things quietly, and was not 
one of those fussy women we sometimes meet) left the 
room, returning presently with a bowl of good soup. 
"You are tired," she said, "and have had no lunch; 
now you must, for my sake, take this; everything 
looks so much worse when one is tired and hungry." 

He would have refused, but his wife knew when to 
be obstinate, and would take no refusal; and she had 
the pleasure of seeing him take the soup, and of seeing 
that it had something of an invigorating efiect on 
him. 

(160) B 
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" Things may not be as bad as you fear," she said, 
trying to speak cheerfully. "They may not, and don't 
let us look too far, sometimes the troubles we run to 
meet half-way don't come." 

^' Ah ! these must come," he replied 

" Then we know the worst, the very worst," was her 
answer. " And while we are together, you and I and 
the children, we have not lost everything — come, 
Richard, God has been very good to us, let us trust 
him to the end." 

: He made no reply in words, but his face changed 
a little from its looks of black despair. There is com- 
fort, there is solace in sympathy, and Mr. Moore knew 
well that every sorrow and trouble of his life met with 
complete understanding and pity from his wife. 

He even began to remember that his was not an 
isolated case, and we are such selfish creatures, even 
the best of us, that our trouble would surely be more 
intolerable if there were no other trouble in the world. 
Why, there was Mr. Cashman, his neighbour, he too 
had come to grief, and had taken refuge in drink, to 
try and drown his cares. And Cashman had no 
children, no wife to comfort him. Mr. Moore was in 
happier circumstances, come what might. 

Still the thought of those children, of that boy and 
girl so precious to him, had a reverse side, and a 
gloomy one. 

Poor Tom, poor Janet! They must know the bitter 
uses of adversity; they must learu that their father 
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was a ruined man. Then, too, came the thought of 
the closing of the great mill, the sudden loss of em- 
ployment to so many, and then the sense of not being 
able to pay what he owed. 

This trouble had, to be sure, not very much afficted 
his noble grandfather, who had lived always very 
cheerfully in debt; but Mr. Moore was made of differ- 
ent stuff. How should he live, and know that he was 
actually living under a load of debt. His principal 
creditor too, Mr. Fry, was a hard man, and a grasping 
one, who looked upon money as the one chief good in 
existence. It was little wonder, then, that while he 
listened to his wife's gentle comfort the fact of his 
ruin stared him in the face. 

Meanwhile Tom, perfectly unconscious of the bitter 
struggle that was going on in his father s house, was 
enjoying himself to the top of his bent on the ice. 

Janet could skate too. There she was, warmly 
wrapped in fur, her cheeks rosy with the swift exer- 
cise and pleasure,- her eyes lit up with joyous excite- 
ment, skating hand in hand with two other girls; for 
Tom, boylike, though careful to see that Janet had 
her skates on " all right," and was in good hands, yet 
had a boy's contempt for girls' skating. Down the 
glassy surface he swept like a tornado; it was a 
pretty sight. 

The inner and outer edge first, then he began the 
"Dutch roll," and went in long curves all over the ice; 
then he must cut his name upon it. This last was, to 
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be sure, rather a doubtful performance, as Janet de- 
clared, when asked to witness it. And the air was 
really not too cold (considering); the sun came out 
with some warmth, and some stunted bushes that grew 
by the side of the pond were glittering as if some 
fairy hand had changed them into silver. 

It was a happy hour. Tom did not know that the 
time was at hand when he should remember it, as we 
remember, lovingly and longingly, some past pleasure 
that we shall enjoy no more. 

There was, indeed, just one little drawback. His 
skates were not of the newest. They had even been 
mended, and though in good working order, yet Tom 
felt that such a skater as he was, merited a better 
pair. And a better pair he would have had, but for 
the low state of his finances. Tom was a liberal lad, 
and not too prudent, and his pocket-money was, at 
this time, as he would have said himself, " below low- 
water mark." 

Tom felt it a little hard that Arthur Fry, "a regular 
duffer on skates," should have on a splendid brand new 
pair, and as the two boys skated side by side for a few 
minutes be complained that it was tough work to get 
along on his patched up skates. 

" You should try mine," said Arthur Fry. 

He was the only child of a rich man, and he always 
had the best and newest things. 

"They're stunners," said Tom admiringly, "and just 
my size;" but though he said this on the impulse of 
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the moment, he blushed red the next, for it seemed to 
him as if young Fry might possibly think his reply was 
meant as a sort of hint to offer the skates as a loan. 
Tom need not have been uneasy, for Arthur Fry was not 
the boy to lend anything. He was very tired of skat- 
ing, as bad skaters will be, and longing to have the 
skates off, but he had not the very least intention of 
lending them to Tom. 

He had another pair at home, and at once the 
thought struck him, that from Tom's evident admiration 
and longing for the skates, he, Arthur Fry, might 
derive an advantage. 

"They are good," he said, "and cost — ah! a lot of 
money! But it is a pity to see you on those old 
things. Come, I tell you what, I'll let you have them 
cheap." 

Tom felt in his empty pockets with a sigh, his eyes 
were fixed on the skates. 

" I would give them to you for ten shillings," pro- 
ceeded the other. " Dog cheap." 

" Ten shillings ! Nobody would give that for them!" 
said Tom, bluntly. 

"That is all you know about the matter," said 
Arthur, in that contemptuous tone of would-be superi- 
ority that is, above all things, irritating to a boy. " I 
don't want you to buy them — I can assure you." 

"Ten shillings is a lot of money for second-hand 
skates," said Tom, not too politely, certainly; but that 
is a virtue that seldom develops itself in the boy nature. 
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"All! that's because you know nothing about the 
matter. As for those things of yours;'' and here 
Arthur Fry cast a contemptuous glance at Tom s 
highly respectable and useful skates. "I do wonder 
how you, who call yourself a good skater, can get on 
with them. Now with a pair like mine you could 
skate properly." 

Tom stooped to look more closely at the skates of 
which the other lad spoke in such disparaging terms. 

" Well," he said, " mine aren't bright, like yours, of 
course, but all that electroplating is all humbug; it 
looks smart, but the skates are none the better for it." 

"Wait till you have a pair electroplated," said 
young Fry; "if you only knew \vhat a blessing it is to be 
able to just wash off the ice and wet — one rub — there 
you are." 

This was certainly an advantage, as Tom knew, but 
then — ten shillings ! 

The French proverb " Chateau qui parte s'est perdu," 
is true, and Tom's hesitation, and looks at the shining 
skates, showed that Arthur Fry had won the little 
game. 

He determined to clinch the matter, to strike while 
the iron was hot, and said: 

" They cost five-and-twenty shillings the other day — 
it's giving them away to take ten for such beauties." 

Tom could not help sighing. They were beauties — 
and going for ten shillings. 

"The fact is," he said stoutly, "I can't take them, 
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Arthur; I'm out of cash now, and sha'n't have ten shil- 
lings till next week." 

"Till next week!" said Arthur; "well, I can wait tiU 
then — early next week, remember, but no longer." 

"Gh! Tm sure of that," said Tom, "for Tuesday is 
my birth-day, and father always tips me then; it's all 
right, ril take them.'' 

" But remember I can't wait after next week," said 
Arthur Fry. 

"Oh! never fear! why, what a Shy lock you are, 
Arthur; one would think I was going to run away." 

"A fellow must look sharp these times," said 
Arthur, walking away, leaving the skates in Tom's 
possession. 

He put theiQ on in triumph. 

" I say, look here, Janet," he cried, as he swept up 
to where Janet stood balancing herself on her skates. 

Janet did not at first see the new skates. When 
she did she admired them quite as much as Tom 
expected. 

" They are lovely, Tom, lovely, and so very bright — 
like silver! How pretty they are!" 

Certainly they were pretty, and Tom knew they 
were, and as far as appearance went they were greatly 
superior 'to his old ones. 

But it must be confessed that as to enabling him to 
skate better or faster, they were rather disappointing. 
If it was aiqr comfort to him to know that he had got 
for ten shillings what had cost five-and-twenty, that 
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comfort he had — but when the darkness began to 
close m, and the skates had to be taken ofi, and 
brother and sister walked home together, Tom was 
unusually silent. 

He had the skates — but he owed ten shillings for 
them. 

" But I shall be able to pay for them next week/' he 
said to himself. 




CHAPTER II. 



GATHERING CLOUDS. 




HAT afternoon was to be long remembered 
by both brother and sister, as being the 
last bright day they were to know for a 
weary time. 
When they came home Mrs. Moore had gone to bed 
with a headache. Very softly Janet stole into her room. 
She was not asleep, poor soul. She was trying if 
possible not to think, trying to get strength and cour- 
age for the coming trials, all the harder to her because 
of her bodily weakness. Presently — by and by — ^help 
would come to her, and strength from a higher source 
than any earthly spring, but just now she could only 
lie still, and try to lift up her thoughts in prayer, to 
prevent herself from falling into actual despair. 

Mr. Moore had gone back to his office, and Janet, 
after finding that she could not do anything for her 
mother, went softly down-stairs. She had a sort of 
dim consciousness that things, somehow, were going 
wrong, but not very wrong; for down-stairs the rooms 
looked so comfortable and luxurious, and Janet had 
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the happy gift that only belongs to youth, of enjoying 
the present to the uttermost. Tom was not in' the 
drawing-room, he was polishing his new skates in his 
own particular sanctum. 

Presently, and while Janet was deep in a book, the 
door opened; it was Anne Robinson, the maid who 
waited on Mrs. Moore, as well as on Janet. A cross- 
grained little woman was Anne, with a "queer" dis- 
position, rather spoiled, perhaps, for Mrs. Moore was 
very gentle and indulgent. 

Anne was in one of her tempers to-night. 

" It's time to dress for dinner. Miss Janet," she said, 
crossly enough. 

Janet knew that this was true, but she also knew that 
she had just got to the nicest part of her book. How 
very tiresome Anne was! 

"Yes, yes; I'm coming, Anne," she said, not lifting 
her eyes, consequently not seeing Anne's look of 
decided disapprobation. 

" You'll be late for dinner, Miss, if you don't come," 
persisted Anne. 

"Oh, don't bother," said Janet; but the next moment 
she repented of the rude speech, and laying by the 
book she went up-stairs. But Anne was not easily 
appeased. In a deep silence she fastened her young 
lady's dress and brushed her hair; while Janet, on her 
part, grew indignant with Anne and wished her 
mother would send her a.way and replace her by a 
more good-tempered and genial attendant. 
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She was not more pleased when Anne, breaking 
silence, said, gloomily enough: 

"And now, Miss, don't go and disturb missis, her 
head ain't well, and talking makes it bad; best let her 
try and sleep/' 

It was on the tip of Janet's tongue to reply that she 
knew very well how to behave to her own mother 
without being taught her duty by any servant, but 
she kept silence. 

As she passed by her mother's door she heard 
perfect silence within, and thinking that Anne's 
hint might really be valuable, she softly stole down- 
stairs. 

Brother and sister had to dine alone that day, Mr. 
Moore having sent word that he could not return from 
his office till later on in the evening. Dinner went on 
and went off, otherwise, after the usual fashion. 

Both Tom and Janet were healthily hungry. Down- 
. stairs a small revolution had been going on, cook 
supposing she' was "equal to her situation; she had 
sent up dinners in the first families, and in those 
families it was noways the habit of the maids to come 
and cook their messes under the nose of the cook;" all 
this storm in a tea-cup being caused by Anne, who, 
finding her mistress awake, and unable or disinclined 
to take some of the family dinner, had chosen to pre- 
pare, in a specially dainty manner, a little arrow-root. 
But cook might as well have spared herself the 
trouble of all her harangue. Anne made and took 
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up the arrow-root, and had at least the reward of 
being able to persuade her mistress to take a little 
of it 

"Poor thing!" said Anne to herself, and her lean 
face looked ten times more gloomy than was its wont, 
"she is in sore trouble, I know, and noway strong 
enough to bear it." 

It was very late when Mr. Moore returned. Tom, 
who had the usual boyish love of sitting up late, 
heard his father open the door and go into his study. 

Presently Mr. Moore called him. 

"Why, how late you are, father!" said Tom, entering 
the study; but the words almost died on his lips when 
his eyes fell on his father's grave face. 

" Shut the door, my boy," said Mr. Moore. Tom did 
so, in great wonder. 

What — what could be the matter? 

"Things have been going badly with me, Tom," 
said Mr. Moore, "as they have with many of us. I 
hoped that somehow I might have tided over the 
worst of it, but it can't be — I'm a ruined man, Tom, a 
ruined man!" 

" What, father?" cried poor Tom. 

" You must know it, everybody must know it," said 
Mr. Moore, even his voice seemed changed and hollow 
as he spoke; "and you, my boy, had best hear it from 
me." And then he was silent, perhaps expecting, nay, 
hoping for some little word from Tom, some straw of 
comfort to which he might cling. But the shock had 
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been too great and too sudden to allow of any word 
from Tom. 

He sate like a boy, feeling indeed as if somebody 
or something had cnanged him into a log or block of 
stone. 

His fathers face and manner had alarmed and 
startled him; but ruin, actual ruin, this was something 
for which the lad was in no way prepared. What did 
it mean? Poverty, cold, hunger, the loss of all the 
pleasant things of the present, the loss of all the bright 
and fair hopes for the future. No wonder Tom was 
dumb! And so Mr. Moore, finding that no answer was 
forthcoming, went on with the bitter but necessary 
explanation. 

*'You see," he said, "many things have come together 
at once; the failure of Waterpark and Brothers, the 
depression in business, and the unlucky speculation in 
which I placed so much money, all have crushed me. 
If I could have kept the mills at work a little longer — 
but what is the use in talking? It has all come to an 
end now!" 

Tom drew a long breath, as if to try to get rid of 
that dreadful load on his very heart, which was not to 
be got rid of. 

" Oh, father, what will you do?" he said. 

"Do!" echoed Mr. Moore. "Ah Tom, I can do 
nothing! If I could! One thing must happen, we 
must leave this." 

"Leave this, leave Hanbury?" 
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Was the world actually turning upside down. It 
did seem so to Tom, to whom Hanbury represented so 
much of the world. 

That other greater and more extended world outside 
seemed, in prospect, most cold and comfortless. 

" Yes, of course we must leave it," said his father. 
"This house isn't ours, — we rent it, and pay a high 
rent for it. I have looked closely into everything; we 
must leave this." 

And then father and son could not help glancing 
round them at all the useful pretty things that sur- 
round a prosperous man. Mr. Moore liked pretty 
things, and though this room was merely his study, 
yet there were a few good prints on the walls, a stand 
of beautiful flowering plants in the window, and com^ 
fortable easy-chairs, one of which was his wife's favour- 
ite and special property. 

His wife: in that thought lay a very bitter pain. 
No pleasant and secured home for her — no immunity 
from the cares and trials for which she was, from 
delicacy of health, so unfitted. She was the wife of a 
ruined man. 

"I think many of my creditors won't be very hard," 
said he, as much to himself as to his son. " There is 
Fry, to be sure, — I don't know what he will do — they 
say he looks sharply after his interests, and who can 
blame him?" 

"If you tell him that it wasn't your fault," said poor 
Tom, with the unbusiness-like faith of a boy, " I'm sure 
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he can't be very hard — and Arthur and I are such 
friends — I think Mr. Fry won't press you." 

"Ah! we'll see — we'll see soon enough; and there's 
your own case, my poor boy; there's an end of all my 
hopes for you, an end to the civil service!" 

Tom looked carefully away from his father, lest the 
latter should see the disappointment, — and perhaps 
something else, shining in his eyes. " Yes — I can't pay 
for a private tutor, or Cooper's Hill, or anything of the 
sort," said Mr. Moore. " We cannot spend a penny that 
is not absolutely spent on necessaries, and only for your 
mother's little money we should have nothing." For 
Mrs. Moore had an imcle, a man who, having worked 
hard and thriven, had left his savings to his niece. 

All poor Tom's many visions and day-dreams, of 
which, to be sure, he had had his share, had by this 
time faded away into mere nothingness; but he made 
a brave effort to keep even the semblance of pain from 
his voice as he said, " Don't you fret about me, father, 
I can work, — there is always something for a boy to 
do, always; it will be bad for you and mother, and 
Janet, but as for me, why I'm the best off, after all!" 

Mr. Moore bent across the table and took his boy's 
hand in his and clasped it. 

" That's well said, Tom, and I'U bear what must be 
borne as stoutly as I can, since you have such a brave 
heart. And what you say is true, your mother and 
sister are most to be pitied." 

"I suppose I could get some situation," said Tom. 
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" They must always be wanting clerks; and in London 
it is so big, depend on it, I could find something to do! 
You have friends there, you know, father, and some of 
them may want a clerk." 

" Or there are always advertisements that we could 
reply to," said Moore, trying to speak cheerfully. 

"I'll look at all the advertisements to-night," said 
brave Tom; then correcting himself, "it's too late to- 
night, I*m afraid, but to-morrow I'll go through them 

air 

At another time perhaps Mr. Moore might have 
smiled at this promise, but he could not smile to-night. 
And now came a knock at the door. 

Late as it was the visitor must be admitted, for at 
such times the ordinary rules and customs of a house- 
hold are suspended. It was Joseph Ward, his father's 
head clerk. 

And now Tom, feeling that he was no longer wanted, 
left the room, with a queer light-headed sensation as 
if he were not himself. 

Was it possible that but a few hours since he and 
Janet had been skating together, quite unconscious of 
the change that a few hours might make. 

Janet had gone to bed, after a quiet watch in her 
mother's room. 

For a few more hours she at least must remain in 
ignorance of her father's ruin. And Tom went to bed, 
and to sleep, almost unable to collect his scattered 
thoughts even to pray. But his Heavenly Father 
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was watching over him, and doubtless sent the sound 
child-like sleep, in which Tom forgot all the events of 
the evening. 

When morning came he woke, for a moment hap- 
pily unconscious of the last night's excitement; but 
that unconsciousness lasted but for a moment, then 
came back the certainty that misfortune had come to 
them all. And he felt it almost to be an addition to 
his unhappiness to see the sun shining, coldly but 
brightly, the frozen pond in the far distance glittering 
like frosted glass, even a provokingly good-tempered 
robm perched itself on the window-sill, and chirped 
out weak little notes. 

Tom dressed himself slowly, feeling as if he were 
really quite an old man. I believe he looked in the 
glass to see if his hair had turned white in that single 
night, as some men's had done. 

No, that change had not taken place, it was only 
Tom's inward man that was changed. He made his 
way down -stairs, and as he did so, could not help 
shrinking and frowning when a burst of laughter 
reached him from the distant servants' hall. Poor 
Tom, he had got to learn that it is a good and not a 
bad thing for us, that the unhappiness and misfortunes 
of the one do not affect the welfare of the many, and 
as he sat down to breakfast, and saw his father's grave 
worn face, he absolutely grew impatient with Janet be- 
caiLse she talked, and even laughed, just as if the world 
hr.d been the same pleasant place it was yesterday. 

(100) c 
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To be sure, he thought, she does not know yet how 
bad the prospect is, but surely she ought to notice 
father's low spirits, to say nothing of his own. Tom 
could take no comfort even in seeing that once or 
twice Janet succeeded in making her father smile. In 
fact he could take no comfort in anything, and felt as 
if the weary breakfast would never end. 

As for his mother, she was unable to come down- 
stairs, and Janet had taken her breakfast up to her. 
Tom was impatient for the breakfast to be over; for 
one thing, he was longing to tell the evil news to 
Janet, to unburden his sad soul, and to find some one 
to condole with. 

With this view he swallowed his last cup of tea 
with a conjurors rapidity, and followed Janet, who 
had left the room. He found her in thie school-room — 
the place they had so often played in, perhaps fought 
in (for they were like many another boy and girl, and 
not miracles of perfection). Here were Tom's cricket- 
bat and fishing-rod; here was Janet's old baby-house; 
and here were the odds and ends that nobody but them- 
selves would have given a penny for, but that had for 
them a real value. 

And here was Janet, not, as Tom expected to find 
her, in almost aggravating good spirits, but crying as 
if her heart would break. 

She looked up. "Oh, Tom, have you heard the 
news?" she said. 

" Yes,'' said Tom, throwing himself into an old and 
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venerable straw chair that had seen good service. 
"Isn't it dreadful, Janet?" 

"Dreadful!" she echoed. We must leave this, and 
all our nice things must be sold; and what will 
mamma and papa do?" 

Her voice failed her here. 

"When did you hear it?" asked Tom. 

"This morning, before breakfast, mamma told me. 
Oh, Tom! I feel as if it couldn't be true, as if it might 
happen to somebody else, but not to us." 

Tom was silent for a moment. So Janet knew it 
all the time at breakfast, even when she was talking 
about the frost, and about the railway accident, and 
about the fat old woman in the town who had just 
been married for the fourth time. And he knew that 
she must have exerted herself to try and make her 
father forget, even for a little, his sorrows, and had 
put aside her own share of them to that end. " You 
are a trump," he said; " I couldn't have made talk as 
you did, Janet. I couldn't think of anything else. I 
declare I feel as if somebody had been sitting on me — 
and yesterday we were so jolly!" 

" I suppose we shall never skate again, Tom!" 

Tom's long face fell even longer. 

"I wish I hadn't bought those skates," he said 
mournfully. 

"Ask Arthur Fry to take them back again," said 
Janet promptly. 

" I am sure he wouldn't," said Tom. 
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"If you tell him why you can't keep them/' said 
Janet, " I'm sure he will." 

" You don't know him as well as I do, he'll make out 
a dozen good reasons for refusing. What on earth 
shall I do about them? and I promised him the money 
next week." 

"But you haven't it, and now can't get it; even- if 
you could you ought not to spend it that way, if he 
would take them back." 

"I see. Bother them!" 

But even that wish could not help him out of the 
difficulty. 

" I tell you what you had best do," said Janet; "go 
to-day to Arthur's and see him; you must just tell him 
plainly how it is, and beg him to take them back; you 
only put them on once, you know." 

* If he doesn't, what shall I do?" 

" I see nothing then for it, but to tell him you can't 
pay him till you earn some money — ^you will be sure 
to earn some soon." 

" If it was any other fellow I'd have a better chance; 
but though he has lots of tin, he is very close-fisted. 
But I suppose I must go, and I'd sooner do anything 
else." 

" But you see it must be done." 

" Must " is a word that admits of no excuse. There 
is some loophole and mode of escape when " perhaps " 
is in question, but there was no " perhaps " available 
here. To do Tom justice he was no coward — I mean 
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no "moral coward'* — and once the necessity of the 
thing made itself apparent he did not attempt to 
evade it. "1*11 go!" he said, but he said it with a 
sound that was something between a grunt and a 
groan. 

"Do, dear Tom!" said Janet, "it is so much easier 
to do a thing at once. And then you won't be think- 
ing about it all day." 

But poor Tom was to be pitied when, after a good 
walk of a couple of miles, he found himself close to 
"The Pleasaunce," Mr. Fry's grand new house. His 
courage, if it did not quite ooze out, like Bob Acres', at 
his fingers' ends, yet sank below zero; there had 
always been a sort of school rivalry between the two 
lads, and young Fry was wont to boast rather too 
much of his father's money and cleverness. And now 
Tom felt as if he were going almost like a beggar with 
a petition! He did not slacken his speed, however, 
but marched up to the house and rang the bell. A 
very smart footman answered the summons; he was so 
smart that he almost made Tom wink. He was con- 
descending and affable, and told Tom that "Master 
H' Arthur was at 'ome, — would see Master Moore." 

Tom followed this gorgeous apparition in flame- 
coloured plush across a long hall into Mr. Fry's "study," 
and begged him to wait there till " Master H' Arthur " 
came. 

There was nothing for it but to wait, and Tom 
seated himself on a chair near the door. 
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But there was another door, evidently lea^ding to 
another room, for Tom heard with reluctant ears a 
conversation being carried on between two persons in 
that room. 

And Tom caught (as people always do catch) his 
own name distinctly pronounced in Mr. Fry's pompous 
voice. 

Then he heard Arthur speak, but in a very low voice; 
and then Mr. Fry said quite plainly, " The father is a 
beggar, never had any head, but he shall pay me my 
money anyway. See what the boy wants, Arthur; 
be very civil and all that, you know, but — *' and Mr. 
Fry did not finish the sentence. . No doubt Arthur 
knew what his father meant. A sad lesson to teach 
a boy! Better, ay, and far wiser too, to say to him, 
"Be very kind to him, my son, he and his are in 
trouble." 

But with Mr. Fry the worship of Mammon had so 
clouded and darkened the outlook to better and higher 
things, that poverty was with him a sin. Arthur was 
an apt pupil — very civil, but nothing more than civil, 
was he as he walked into the study, where Tom was 
waiting. 

" Very glad to see you, old fellow," he said. But he 
did not offer to shake hands with Tom. Tom's face 
was crimson as he said brusquely, "I wanted to see 
you about those skates." 

" Well, what about them ? " 

" When I took them I meant to have paid you next 
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week, you know. I should not have taken them at all, 
only I was sure, or thought I was sure, of having the 
money then." 

" Of course I know all that," said Arthur, in his turn 
growing a little red. " I let you have them a bargain. 
I could have got the money — more than that — since 
then." 

" Oh ! I*m glad to hear that," said poor Tom," because 
you see — the fact is, I do want you to take them back. 
I can't get the money next week, and if you'll take 
them back it will be all right; you know I only wore 
them once." 

" Really I don't think I can," said Arthur Fry coldly. 
" I said I could have got more than the ten shillings 
for them, but not now. You should stick to your bar- 
gain, I mean to stick to mine. For I assure you it's 
low water with me too, and I depended on getting the 
money for them." 

Tom's face was not red now, it was very grave. " I'm 
awfully sorry!" he said, "but I didn't know; the fact 
is, things have gone badly with my father, and I 
couldn't ask him for any money, and in fact I don't see 
my way to getting any." 

"I'm sorry too, I'm sure!" said Arthur, "but you've 
got the skates, they're of no use to me. I've lost my 
chance of selling 'em, and I really do want the money, 
that's the long and the short of it." 

" You might sell them again, the frost is lasting, and 
they're capital skates." 
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"I dare say. I suppose I'd only get five shillings 
now for them." 

"What! when you got, or asked, ten from me, and 
said they cost five-and- twenty!" 

" So I did, but all the fellows have got skates now, 
and I may wait till the season is over before I've a 
chance of selling them; besides, you have used them." 

"Once! only once." 

" But that makes them worse, and I could only get 
the price of second-hand skates now for them." 

" That's all you ought to get; they were second-hand 
when I got them." 

This was a poser for Arthur, who got angry. 

" You can't expect me to turn into a skate-merchant 
to please you. I'll take them back, as you make such 
a fuss, but you must make it worth my while." 

"How do you mean?" 

" Why, I meant to buy a pencil-case with the ten 
shillings, that's the reason I parted with the skates; 
and if you want to trade, give back the skates and 
your pencil-case and then it will be a fair thing." 

"My pencil-case! it's quite new," said Tom. 

" New or old, that's my offer, and I think a very fair 
one. I don't want the skates, but I do want the 
pencil-case, and it will make the thing even." 

" I don't see that," cried Tom. 

"Don't you? all right. Look here then, keep the 
skates, I'm sure I've no objections, and hand over ten 
shillings next week." 
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" I can't do that," said Tom bluntly, and he unfast- 
ened his pencil-case from his watch-chain. It was a 
pretty one, with a bloodstone top, and Tom had been 
very proud of it. To purchase it he had saved up his 
pocket-money, and now 

" Here," he said, very ungraciously it must be con- 
fessed, "take it, and TU send you over the skates." 
And Arthur Fry took it, and so the matter ended. 

" I'll send the stable-boy over for the skates," said 
the latter as Tom walked out the door. 

" All right," said Tom, but in his heart he felt as if 
it was all wrong. He knew he had done no harm to 
the skates, and yet he was giving them back, and 
giving his lovely pencil-case into the bargain. There 
was a sense of injustice burning in his breast. Arthur 
Fry, on the other hand, looked on the whole affair just 
as Mr. Fry looked on his greater and more successful 
speculations. With him the golden rule " Do as you 
would be done by," did not obtain. It was read by 
him, "Do as you would not be done by.'' Tom felt every 
moment an age till he had left "The Pleasaunce" far 
behind him. His heart was as heavy as lead. 

The day was a charming one, the sky hadn't a cloud 
on its beautiful surface; the sun shone very brilliantly, 
though on the shady side of the road the lovely frost 
jewels shone and sparkled on the leafless trees, and on 
the hedgerows. But Tom could not enter into the 
spirit of the day. It would almost have suited him 
better had it been miserable, cloudy, wet, melancholy 
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weather, for then the outer world would have seemed 
in accord with his feelings. He plodded on, wondering 
if there were many other people in the universe as un- 
happy as he was. He passed the great mills, in and 
out of which he had so often gone. The great gates 
were shut, from a smaller one a few hands went to. and 
fro, but the great stream of busy women and men that 
had been wont to pass in and out were no longer to.be 
seen. He seemed to hear Mr. Fry s harsh voice repeat- 
ing the hard words, that he had involuntarily heard — a 
beggar! his father a beggar! He pulled his cap down, 
almost over his eyes, and yet he need not have been 
ashamed of the tears that filled them. . And now he 
had reached the pretty gateway — he was at home. 

Nothing looked in the least changed. The garden 
was trim and well kept, the evergreens here and there 
carefully tended. The smoke rose cheerfully from the 
chimneys, and a well-fed butcher's boy, basket on arm, 
came whistling down the avenue. Janet had been 
watching for Tom, and came running to meet him. 

"Well!'' she said, "what about the skates?" 

" He took them back," said Tom. 

" Oh! that was very good — after all he is very kind. 
I'm so glad!" 

Tom nodded. He had just sufficient magnanimity 
to refrain from telling Janet of the very hard bargain 
Arthur Fry had made, but he could not just then add 
a word to his sister's undeserved praise. 

He knew too, very well, that Janet would lament 
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the loss of the pencil-case, so he kept silent. Janet 
saw that he was out of spirits, but she did not wonder 
at it, there was only too good reason for his being so. 

Brother and sister went into the house, carrying 
with them the doleful sense that they could no longer 
think of it as their home. 

Mr. Moore was shut up in his counting-house all day 
long with his head clerk and other important and 
busy men. . Mrs. Moore had come down-stairs, and 
was busy too; very truly there was much to be done 
by everybody. She looked weary and pale, but spoke 
cheerfully, and her beautiful calm smile had lo§t 
nothing of its brightness. 

As for Anne, she was even grimmer than ever (if 
possible), and she too looked ill; but her fellow- 
servants knew her too well to venture upon any 
sympathy or inquiries, with the exception of cook, 
Anne*s ancient enemy, who vowed with a giggle that 
Anne must be in love, or must be going into a decline, 
to which Anne pointedly replied that if cook was 
a fool, she was not. There was a not unpleasing ex- 
citement in the servants' hall, for though "Missis" had 
given them warning, yet she had done so with 
kindly words (to say nothing of the usual month's 
wages in lieu of longer time allowed), and with good 
"characters" they were sure of finding good "places." 

Anne alone so far triumphed over the rest of the 
household as to be able to boast that her place was 
not only sought, but found. When asked how she 
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was SO lucky as to secure a new situation, when onljr 
just given warning, she replied tartly by bidding the 
inquirer mind her own business. This reply not being 
very polite, brought the retort " that some folk made 
a great show of being fond of their place, and of their 
master and mistress, and so forth, but for all that they 
did not seem very sorry to leave that master and mis- 
tress, especially when they were in troubles, which it 
was well known poor Mr. Moore and the missis were 
m. 

This stinging sarcasm was received by Anne in a 
disdainful silence, as far as any direct reply, but she 
observed, as if to the air, "that if other people minded 
their own business it would be a blessed thing." 
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p T took but a short time to make their plans 
for the future. Everybody soon knew all 
about Mr, Moore'a misfortunes; many pitied, 
others condemned him, Mr. Fry amongst 
the latter. 

From his own relations no help was expected, and 
indeed was not forthcoming. 

Some of them had not easily pardoned him for 
having — the grandson of an earl — gone into trade. 
With them it was no excuse that he had nothing to 
expect from his aristocratic relations. 

They were as poor as possible, — all the poorer, to be 
Bure, for having to keep up a sort of barren and empty 
shadow of pretension. And now that Mr. Moore had 
added to his other shortcomings, that one — alas! too 
often thought almost a crime — of being unsuccessful, 
hia aristocratic relations considered themselves justified 
in washing their hands of him. His wife (he had 
married " beneath him," as they called it) was alone 
in the world. 
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An orphan, with but the memory of one brother to 
keep her from forgetting that she ever had a brother, 
she only just remembered her parents dying when die 
was a child; then came a home with an unde^ and 
then the brief, charming period of courtship, and the 
happy marriage. 

To be sure, her husband had ancestors, and here 
were quite unrecognized by "society," but for all that 
Mrs. Moore was a gentlewoman in the best and truest 
sense of the word. 

Troubles she had had, but not many. Her chief 
(until this present grief) was the fact that her husband 
and brother did not get on well together. Whoae 
fault it was, or if there had been any fault at all, she 
hardly knew. Her brother, a sharp, quick-witted 
Scotch lad, had fancied that Mr. Moore was not a good 
man of business. 

However it was, the fact remained that many yean 
ago Archibald Ross had parted with sister and 
brother-in-law, after giving the latter "a piece of his 
mind." Now when you hear of anyone giving some- 
body "a piece of their mind," you may be sure it is not 
a very agreeable gift. 

This was a trouble to gentle Mrs. Moore, a greater 
one when no other news came to her of her only 
brother, save a line, seen by chance in a newspaper, 
giving the death of Archibald Ross, in a melancholy 
list of the victims to Indian cholera. 

So you see that there were no friends to come for- 
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ward with their help, and Mr. Moore and his wife were 
to begin the world again. At least a future home was 
secured to them; when Mrs. Moore's uncle left that 
small but helpful legacy, he also left, as portion of it, 
a small house in London. Small, and shabby and un- 
comfortable, no doubt. But it seemed now to them 
a very harbour of refuge. Luckily it was without a 
tenant, and Mr. Moore determined to move thither. At 
least they would be spared house-rent, and London, for 
poor people who know that they are poor, is as cheap 
to live in as most other places. Besides there was the 
chance of Tom's getting employment. Not that Tom 
allowed it to be looked on as a chance. A certainty 
rather. He had already begun that long and weary 
task of answering the advertisements which seemed 
to him and to Janet most hopeful. He was fairly 
educated, wrote well, was a good French scholar — ^he 
hoped that it would be easy, quite easy, for him to get 
a situation. Poor Tom! 

There must be an auction, of course. Oh! those 
most doleful days! When the whole once comfortable 
house seemed to be actually turned upside down, and 
out of windows! When strange and shabby men went 
roaming about, putting tickets on dear familiar things, 
and handling every article without the least care or 
reverence; when the rooms looked at once crowded, 
and sadly empty, when Tom and Janet knew hardly 
whether to laugh or cry at the strange confusion. 

The servants had all left — all but Anne. She an- 
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nounced that she meant to stay as she was, and where 
she was. "If you think I'm going along with the 
rest of them," she said defiantly, but with red eyes and 
a trembling lip, "to leave you, ma'am, and the children 
— Master Tom and Miss Janet, I mean — you're wrong. 
Don't ask me, ma'am. I've lived with you these ten 
years, and taken the smooth with you, let me take the 
rough too. I won't go anyway, so there!" and she 
broke out into a sort of laugh, as if she dared anybody 
to contradict her. 

Nobody tried to do so. Mrs. Moore had tears in her 
eyes, though she was smiling, and she took Anne's 
thin bony hand in hers and thanked her. 

" You won't be comfortable, you know, Anne," she 
said, " but it's good of you to stay, and you will be a 
great comfort to us all." 

And Anne, the implacable and ill-tempered (as cook 
had always called her), began to cry too, and had to 
run away with her apron to her eyes. 

But cook would have had her revenge could she 
have seen Anne in the privacy of her own room, now^ 
like all the rest of the house, drearily dismantled. 

"If I had only made friends while I could with 
that impudent cook," Anne said to herself very dole- 
fully, " I'd have had an idea of how to cook. If I can 
boil an egg it's well, and missis wants dainty things; 
only for my own crankiness I'd have learned many a 
thing from cook. She was a sauce-box if ever there was 
one, but she had a lovely hand at pastry, and knew 
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how to make soup out of nothing/' So Anne la- 
mented her own "crankiness" — not by any means the 
first person in the world who has found such a dis- 
position anything but an advantage. The last night at 
the old home came, and how sorrowful it was can only 
be told by those who have passed through some such 
an ordeal. The auction was a thing of the past. It 
had come and gone, like an evil dream; lasting only 
for two days in reality, it yet seemed to them all as if 
it had been an age. 

The busy crowd, each item of which only souglit 
his or her own advantage; the eager bargain-hunter 
that haunts auctions, and peeps, and looks, and touches, 
and triumphs when something is sold sadly under its 
value; the friends and acquaintances of the fallen 
family, with some pity, but as much curiosity — all 
these had melted away, taking with them their spoils! 

Everything of value had been sold— the fine piano, 
on which Janet was wont to play, to the huge delight 
of Tom and even of Mrs. Moore, the pretty mirrors, 
and "choice modem furniture." Ah! I often sigh 
when I pass a house that displays those melancholy 
flags of distress (as they too often are) hanging from 
the windows. I think to myself what a pang it has 
cost the owner to part with the carefully chosen and 
familiar things! 

Mr. Moore sold his silver, of which he had had a 

handsome supply, his pictures, some of which were 

very good; a few small miniatures in ivory, repre- 
(leoi n 
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too had been working; helping her mother, packing; 
tidying up, making little arrangements for the morrow. 

"Oh! I daresay we shall get on," said Tom, not with- 
out an effort. He was an ambitious lad, and all his 
beautiful hopeful plans had been blown down. 

" Do you know, mother, how many advertisements 
Tom has answered?'* said Janet with almost a laugh. 

Tom gave her a vigorous kick, to admonish her to 
keep silence, but it was too late. 

"How many?'* said Mrs. Moore, her mother's heart 
yearning towards this boy of hers, for she knew his 
disappointment almost as well as he did himself. 

"Don't mind Janet's talk, mother," he said. "I've 
answered some, of course, and I think — I'm not sure, 
of course — but I think I've one fish hooked; and who 
knows but it may turn out a fine fat fish too — I 
intend it shall." 

" Well done, Tom ! " said Mrs. Moore, " you know the 
saying, ' The Danes always come for those who wait for 
them.' " 

Tom, who was of a very literal mind, though he 
knew French well, did not remember this saying, and 
he replied, "It's not a Dane at all, mother, my man; 
at least I hope he will be my man, or that I'll be his 
— I think he was the tenth I tried — no! he was the 
twelfth, and I think he'll do." 

"Who is he? and what about him? Does your 
father know?" 

"Oh! he'll know soon enough; but I sha'n't bother 
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him till — till we get settled, you know, and then, if it s 
all right, 111 go ahead." 

" Tell mother about it,'' said Janet. 

"But there's nothing to tell — the advertisement just 
said that a junior corresponding clerk was wanted in 
a merchant's office in the city. Colonial produce, spice 
and tea, you know, and all that sort of thing. The 
fellow should be able to read and write French. Well, 
I can do that, for it seems the firm have a branch 
house at Marseilles, and lots of correspondents hero 
and there." 

Tom stopped to take breath here, and his mother 
asked him what was the name of this firm. " Ashf ord, 
Mackenzie, & Co.," said Tom with the careful promp- 
titude that showed how often he had studied the im- 
portant advertisement. 

The names did not tell Mrs. Moore anything — she 
waited till Tom gave her further information. 

" I'm to call there the week after next," he said, "and 
then — who knows? Perhaps it may turn out to be a 
good thing, the good thing." 

And here the door opened and Anne marched in 
with a tray, teapot and cups and saucers — not the 
delicate china of such a little time ago — that, with the 
quaint old silver tea-service, had gone with the other 
things at the auction. The cups were thick and 
ungainly, commonest blue and white, the teapot even 
more common, a squat brown one that had "kitchen" 
written on its extremely ugly form. 
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" Oh! we didn't want any tea," said Janet, springing 
up to assist Anne with a readiness that she could not 
have shown when Anne was in question some time 
before this — "at least Tom and I don't; mother does, 
perhaps." 

"La, miss — that's the way always; one must eat 
and drink, and the tea's good, for one thing," said poor 
Anne, with a sort of melancholy triumph — if she could 
but badly fill cook's place, at least she knew how to 
"draw" a cup of tea. 

She couldn't help her ungracious manner, but they 
felt the though tfulness of the act; and the tea really 
was good, so was the bread and butter that Anne 
would have them eat, in very spite of themselves. 

She went away briskly, shutting the door after her, 
and saying to herself, "That's the way with these 
young things, if they were let alone I believe they'd 
hardly know as how they had a stomach at all." 
"How pleasant Anne has become!" said Janet, "who'd 
have thought it ? I'm sure she has worked like a horse, 
and she doesn't grumble at all, at least half as much as 
she did when she had such an easy life of it." 

In this, as in many other cases, they could say: 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Keeps yet a precious jewel in its head.*' 

And they found Anne's fidelity and care and loving- 
kindness as precious as any costly jewel could have 
been to them. 
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It was late when Mr. Moore, who had been to Han- 
bury on some last business, came in. 

He looked very pale and tired, and seemed anxious 
to go to rest at once, " for," said he, " we have a long 
day, and a tiresome one, before us to-morrow." 

For the last time there, the little household gathered 
together for family prayers, in the house that had seen 
so much happiness and home affection. Mr. Moore's 
voice trembled in spite of himself, and Anne was the 
only one who could trust hers to repeat "Amen," 
which she did most emphatically. 

And then came " good-night," the last good-night in 
the dear old home. 

And yet it [was not the last either, for Tom and 
Janet, when just falling to sleep in the kindly first 
sleep that God sends to the young in his mercy, and 
that enables them to forget so soon the sorrows of the 
day, were conscious that their mother paid each a visit, 
and that a whispered blessing and a kiss was, as it 
were, woven into their dreams. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TRAHSPLANTED, 

yND now boliold them ia Loadon. Winter is 
not a pleasant time for travelling in these 
latitudes, neither does it offer special plea- 
sures nor advantages for travellers. Such a 
dark, gloomy little house as it was, too, when at last 
they found themselves in some degree settled, or rather 
"shaken" down into their places. 

It had seemed rather comfortable, if not grand, to old 
Mr. Eo.5S, Mrs, Moore's uncle; it represented to him, at 
all events, much industry and hard work. He had 
lived in it till his death, then bequeathing it to his 
niece; not that the good old man ever supposed that 
so fine and prosperous a lady as she had become would 
ever condescend to live in it. Oh dear, no! no such 
thing. But they could let it, and no doubt the rent 
would come in handy. Little did he think how glad 
they should be of the shelter it afforded them. " What 
a hideous paper!" thought Janet, looking with dismay 
at the red roses, big aa pumpkins, that sprawled on the 
walls. This was not Anne'a opinion, however, who 
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declared that it was a very smart, pretty paper, and 
that it gave the room " such a lively look." 

It — the house I mean — was situated in a street not 
far from Notting Hill. A narrow street, of which the 
houses gave you the idea that each was tiying to 
overtop, and overlook the other. Somehow the sun, 
by some most mysterious arrangement, never looked 
in the windows of that one particular house, and doors 
and windows were painted a very ugly brown. Ko, it 
could not be called a pretty house by any one with 
the least regard for truth. I think Janet felt the con- 
trast between it and their lost home the most. 

As I have said she was a sensitive girl, and one who 
had perhaps rather too exalted an idea of the possible 
advantages that might arise from her aristocratic re- 
lations. She had pretty tastes, as most nice girls have 
who have been brought up as Janet was, and she felt 
something cold and repulsive in this new life on which 
they were about to enter. 

She did not show it in any way, to be sure. Poor 
thing, she did her best, and ran about, up and down 
(nearly breaking her neck down the steep stairs), and 
she even tried to laugh at the paper of the bed-rooms, 
which was more extraordinary and startling than that 
of the sitting-room, inasmuch as it was quite of a 
zoological kind, birds and beasts of all kinds, humming- 
birds and elephants, disporting themselves on a kind 
of trellis- work. 

If she had been disposed to grumble Mrs. Moore's 
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gentle patience and even cheerfulness would hav^^ 
rebuked her. " My dear," she said with a smile, " thi^s 
would have been quite a fine house to me when I wa^^ 
your age. When I was a little child, and my deai 
father and mother lived, I never thought of cominj 
to so grand a one." 

It must be confessed that it was not all " couleur- 
de-rose " in Anne*s eyes. She liked the red cabbage 
roses, and the fact that elephants and oriental birds, 
as a rule, don't climb up trellis- work did not disturb 
her; but the kitchen — 

What a hole! What a bit of a cooking range! I 
believe she actually cried with vexation. 

Londoners would have thought this street an un- 
usually quiet one, but to the new-comers, who were 
used to the country, it seemed as if they had been 
suddenly transplanted to a very Babel. 

Cabs and omnibuses seemed always to be going by, 
street boys yelled out at the top of their voices the 
morning and evening papers, a great river of sounds 
seemed to be always flowing by their windows. 

The spare quantity of furniture that had survived 
the auction was already in its place, but for some 
days they would all be in that unsettled and disturbed 
state in which a household finds itself after such a 
removal. 

They had their plans, to be sure. Each must work, 
after his or her fashion. For Mrs. Moore, there was 
the management of the house, with Janet's help; as 
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for Anne, she would have plenty to do, even with all 
the assistance they could give her. She had bought 
a brand new cookery book, and her few spare moments 
were spent in investigating its mysteries, which she 
did with a fierce frown, and a look of desperate deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Moore meant nothing less than idleness. 

But what could he do ? What can any man of his 
age do, who has been planted in one spot, moved in 
one groove all his life, and then is thrown on the world 
without a profession, without interest? 

That was a question that he asked himself night 
and day, and still without finding any satisfactory 
reply. He was in debt still. All his efforts, all his 
sacrifices had been insuflScient to free himself entirely, 
and Mr. Fry still was his creditor! 

Tom kept his courage up bravely, and kept to him- 
self all his fallen hopes, all the grand projects that 
had borne so fair a flower, but that had been so sud- 
denly nipped by the chill frost of misfortune. 

He and Janet held great consultations over the 
advertisements; for, wisely, he did not "put all his 
eggs in one basket." If nothing came of his hoped- 
for interview with the firm of Ashford, Mackenzie, 
& Co., why "there was as good fish in the sea as ever 
was caught," and Tom was determined to try and 
catch some sort of fish, 

" It's a pity I can't cook," said Tom, as he looked 
down the columns of the newspaper. "Here's a fine fat 
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fellow, a man cook, at a grand west-end club, a hun- 
dred a year. That would be stunnmg!" 

" And to wear a white cap and apron," said Janet, 
laughing at the funny idea of Tom's honest red face in 
such a guise. 

" I'd have a try for it," he said, "if I knew anything 
about the business; but I'm afraid I'd soon get warn- 
ing, those old club fogies are so particular! And I 
might poison them accidentally; that won't do." 

No, that was not a fish for Tom's net, of a certainty. 
Mr. Moore had procured for Tom one or two good 
testimonials, such as would be of use to him when 
looking for an opening in life: one from his former 
schoolmaster, one from the rector of Hanbury parish, 
and one from a London merchant, who knew Mr. 
Moore, and was anxious to befriend him. 

Poor arms, you will say, for a lad going to fight his 
way through manifold dangers; but Tom had other 
and better arms. He had good sense and temper, a 
wish to do his best, a keen sense of honesty and justice, 
and plenty of brains too. 

In that little prayer-book, given to him on his last 
birth-day, his mother had marked one verse that Tom 
knew by heart. 

*' Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that 
is right, for that shall bring a man peace at the last." 

No, Tom, with all his inexperience, and what some 
would call " greenness," was not going forth quite un- 
armed to begin the battle. 
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"^iVhen the day came (and he thought it very slow 
in <»oming) that he was to go to be interviewed by 
Asl^ford, Mackenzie, & Co., his father thought it best 
iomr Tom to go alone. 

-A.nd alone he went. He had often been in London 

before, on those happy holiday occasions when he and 

his father had stayed at good hotels and enjoyed 

sigl:it-seeing; so he was not quite a novice. Even the 

city-j that dull-looking, fearfully busy place, with its 

cro^wded streeis, and eager-looking men, and noise and 

confusion — that " Tom Tiddler's ground " where some 

pick up gold and silver, and others don't — was not 

<l^ite new to him. Ashford, Mackenzie, & Co. had 

great warehouses, great counting-houses, and were 

"^ell-known and respectable; but the room into which 

Tom was shown, there to await the arrival of the 

^^ad clerk, who was to see him, looked, as he 

thought, rather more like a prison than any other 

place. 

There were high windows, barred and grated, and a 
^^ve in one comer gave forth just the subdued heat 
''hat one might naturally expect in a prison. Mr. 
^tone came in, and Tom stood up and bowed. 

Mr. Stone was a pleasant-looking man. He was 
*^ll and thin, with a long face, keen blue eyes, and a 
^lieerf ul brisk manner. But he could be very severe, 
^^d very sharp too, when he chose. Tom liked him at 
^^t sight. 

He put the boy through his facings, and asked him 
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many questions, which Tom answered as well as he 
could. But there was to be a third person present 
During a little pause in the question-and-answer 
dialogue Mr. Stone suddenly put his ear to a myster- 
ious-looking tube that appeared to communicate with 
another room. 

He then withdrew it, and said to Tom: 

" Our new partner, Mr. Mackenzie, is coming down; 
I daresay he. wants to see if you'll do."j This was 
very alarming. Tom had conquered his alarm as to 
the head clerk, but a partner, that was a diflferent 
thing! And truly it was a very different looking man 
who now entered. 

" Mr. Stone," said the new-comer, " I think you are 
wanted about those last invoices; will you step up and 
see what's wrong with them? I'll look into this lad's 
business myself." 

Now for a little sketch of Mr. Mackenzie, who will 
have a good deal to do with the story. He was taller 
and leaner than Mr. Stone, and had a very yellow face, 
so yellow that Tom involuntarily thought of two 
blue stones set in gold, the stones being represented 
by the eyes. What clear cold eyes they were, to be 
sure! Tom almost felt as if he was being looked 
through and through. He was a severe man, thought 
Tom, and indeed most people who looked at Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, of the firm of Ashford, Mackenzie, & Co., were 
of the same opinion. "So you want to be a clerk?" 
said this gentleman. " Can you write well, are you 
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quick at accounts, do you know French, can you corre- 
spond in that language?" 

Tom, a little taken aback at so many questions, 
answered them one by one. 

"There," said Mr. Mackenzie, "write me that in 
English, there's pen and paper." 

He handed Tom, as he spoke, a letter, closely 
written on thin paper, and in the very worst crabbed 
hand Tom had ever seen. 

But he sat down, took pen in hand, and began. It 
was very slow work, for Tom was puzzled by the 
singular writing, so very unlike the clear commercial 
hand that obtains amongst English men of business. 

He looked up by chance, and was not a little startled 
to meet Mr. Mackenzie's keen eyes. 

" Well," said the latter, "go on, you are very slow." 

" I find the writing difficult to read, sir," said Tom 
frankly. 

"Pooh, pooh! All French hands are pretty much 
like that. It's their character. If you work here 
you'd have that sort of writing to read every day." 

Tom felt that this was a little hard on a fellow. 
But he bent to his work like a man. The first ten 
minutes was the worst part of the affair, for even such 
a crabbed hand as that he was trying to decipher 
becomes plainer, at least, when one is a little used to it. 
Once that was mastered, Tom found less difficulty. It 
w^as a formal letter, written very formally. Tom did 
Qot in the least comprehend what it meant; the very 
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names of the things mentioned in it were new to 
him. At the end of about half an hour he handed 
his translation of the letter to Mr. Mackenzie. 

" You write a clear, good hand, that's something; and 
youVe not done so badly with the translation. Now 
a few questions about yourself. Why do you look for 
this situation?" 

Tom's cheeks blazed; he looked down. 

" I want to do something at once, sir," he said. 

" But you were brought up, so far, not with a view 
to a small clerkship, eh? What did you mean to be?" 

"I hoped, sir," said Tom, "to get into the Indian 
civil service, but my father can't aiFord that, and I 
don't know anything else to do but to look for a 
clerkship." 

"I see! All young fellows think India is Paradise. 
Now that it isn't. Mosquitoes, fevers, snakes, heat, 
cholera! Ah! I could tell you about these little draw- 
backs. The best part of my life was spent in India. 
And so your father has come to grief — ^lost all his 
money. Foolish speculations, I suppose — ^wanting to 
get rich in a hurry?" 

" No, sir, not at all, you don't understand — " broke 
out Tom in a heat; but luckily he bethought himself, 
and checked his indignant denial. 

Mr. Mackenzie looked sharply, and as Tom fancied 
angrily at him, and said: " Very good: you don't think 
I understand what I say ! Well, about your own affairs, 
which in this case are mine, so far as you wish to be em- 
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ployed here. I'll look, when I've time, over these testi- 
monials of yours. I daresay they're all right. Come to- 
morrow at this hour, and you will hear more about it. 
Now let me tell you what your duties will be, if you 
are engaged. You come at nine in the morning; the 
letters given you, some French, some English, you will 
copy in one book; then such as are given you to answer, 
you do answer, and copies are to be made of them; an 
hour for lunch, or rest, or what you like; then work 
again till six, unless perhaps on some busy days, when 
you may be wanted to stay later. Your work will be 
done w^ith the other clerks. We have a senior corre- 
sponding clerk, but he takes most of our foreign work ; 
you will have the French to do. As for the payment " 
— Tom pricked up his ears — " young fellows like you 
beginning life must begin at the small end. When I 
was your age I only got five shillings a week. Your 
wages shall begin at a pound a week. I should have 
considered such a sum a small fortune when I was your 
age." 

" It is a great deal, sir," said Tom. " I'll do my very 
best." 

"You'll have to work hard, to be punctual, very 
quiet, and to mind your own business. Now you can go. 
To-morrow, mind." 

And Mr. Stone at that moment making his appear- 
ance, just as if he had been waiting for the departure 
of Tom, accompanied the boy to the door, saying, 
"Good-bye" in such a friendly tone that Tom felt 

(ICO) E 
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quite cheered, and wished very much that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie had as pleasant a look and maimer. 

A pound a week — ^fifty-two pounds a year ! It really 
seemed to Tom a very good beginning. And not such 
very hard work either. When he once got used to 
that terrible French writing it would be easy enough. 
And not lonely either, for he would be working with 
other clerks, and Tom was quite boyish enough to like 
company. 

That homeward journey was shortened to Tom by 
pleasant anticipations. He tried not to think of the 
golden hopes of the Indian civil service, and partly 
succeeded. His steps went gallantly to the tune of "a 
pound a week — a pound a week;" and when he reached 
home, Janet, watching at the window for him, knew 
from his face that he had news not altogether bad. 
•And Tom had plenty to tell them, making the best of 
it, which it really was easy to do. It was not till he 
went up to bed that night, in a room not much bigger 
than a good sized cupboard, that he felt his courage 
sink, — and sink low too. 

He had put his shoulder to the wheel, and meant to 
stick to his work; but for all that, and in spite of very 
real thankfulness for the immediate prospect of employ- 
ment, he could not quite forget what a different 
prospect his had been. As I have before told you, 
this story is not about heroes and heroines, but about 
very real boys and girls, who were not perfection, nor 
anything like it. 
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The excitement of leaving home and of the strange 
house had subsided, leaving in it its place a blank 
numbness, in which their trials magnified themselves. 
They were now feeling the greatness of the change in 
their circumstances — ^bitterly feeling it. They did 
their best to keep up their spirits, and to make the 
best of everything, but sometimes — oh! it was a hard 
effort. 

Even Anne — ^supposed to be invulnerable, and in the 
golden days of the prosperity of the plentiful Hanbury 
household declared to be " hard as a rock, and tlmt un- 
feeling that one might as well tell their trouble to an 
oyster as to her " — even Anne, I say, was f oimd in 
tears in the gloomy recesses of the back kitchen. She 
had done h&r best, but, alas! the mutton chops were 
tough, the potatoes stony and tasteless, and Anne knew 
when she took away her mistress's untouched dinner- 
that that meal had been a failure. 

It is no great wonder, then, that Tom felt heavy- 
hearted when he went to bed. And yet perhaps there 
were rich households in London that night who could 
with reason have envied the Moores. If theirs was 
the dinner of herbs, love was present at it, and there 
was always hope. The dinner of herbs now, the 
stalled ox might come by and by. 



CHAPTER V. 



TOSI BECOMES A MAN OF BUSINESS. 



OM was, iLS you may be sure, as punctual 
as clockwork at the office of Ashford, 
Mackenzie, & Co, 

No Mr. Mackenzie was there to see him. 
Such a thing as selecting a clerk was, of course, little 
or nothing to men who had so great a business on 
their hands. As for Mr. Ashford, he seldom was 
visible to any of the subordinates. He had a large 
staff, and managed his work well. The other partner 
of the firm had lived almost altogether in the East, 
undertaking the superintendence of the branch house 
there — or, we should say, of the parent house, for it 
was from the East that most of their merchandise came. 
This Mr. Mackenzie who had " interviewed " Tom had 
but just arrived from India, and was to act as managing 
partner for the firm, Mr. Ashford being old, and only 
taking the part of sleeping partner. Many important 
changes had been made, amongst others a transfer of 
the Indian branch to another firm, in connection with 
their own, 
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The senior Mr. Mackenzie died abroad; the present 
bearer of the name had come over to England when 
these changes took place. 

Not that Tom knew or cared about them. All 
he did care for was the satisfactory termination of the 
interview with Mr. Stone. 

"Well, young gentleman," said the latter, kindly; 
" I've looked over your testimonials, and tJiinlc you'll 
do. Now it depends on yourself whether you do or 
not. There's no reason why you shouldn't, none what- 
ever. You will have to be most careful. Remember, 
fifty-two pounds a year is not bad pay; and then to 
get into such a house as this is, in itself, worth much 
more. You will have the desk next Mr. Day; he is 
experienced, and will give you any hint or help you 
want. The letters, when they come in the morning, 
are taken in by. you, delivered to me. Those you 
have to copy will be pointed out to you, of course. 
You will have two books in your care: one for letters 
sent, the other for their answers. All the letters from 
the Marseilles house will possibly come to you. Just 
for to-day I daresay you won't have much to do. At 
one, which is the hour for lunch, I'll introduce you to 
your fellow clerks, and hope you'll get on with them." 

How much there is in a pleasant manner! ^ 

These last words of Mr. Stone, expressing a common- 
place sentiment enough, really sounded quite like a 
benediction. Tom wished that the hard work did 
begin to-day. He longed to be cutting down the trees 
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in the forest of difficulty. But there were only one or 
two short letters to be copied, and then, till one, Tom 
had rather an idle time of it. Scratching of pens went 
on, — they could hear the heavy sound of great wheels, 
as huge drays laden with merchandise just arrived from 
the docks rolled ponderously into the great court-yard, 
where other clerks and warehousemen would receive 
them. This was all the intimation they got, a^ far as 
their senses were concerned, of the nature of the goods 
in which the firm traded and made their money; and 
if Tom had expected to find the air heavy with Eastern 
scents, the fioors strewn with spice, and chests of tea 
all over the place, he was doomed to be disappointed. 

At one the pens stopped as if by magic, and down 
from their high stools came the clerks, not sorry for 
the reprieve. 

The senior corresponding clerk was a grave man 
who seldom spoke; when he did, it was in a low voice, 
as if his words were rather too precious to be wasted 
on the outer air. 

There was one funny fellow, whose pleasant air of 
interest and handsome face quite won Tom's heart. 
His name was Andrews — Sam Andrews. He was 
about the best dressed clerk there, and wore a ring or 
two, also quite a startling chain, and altogether there 
was a look about him that somehow gave you the 
idea that he was rather a sporting character. When 
you looked closely at him, if you were a good judge 
of physiognomy you noted that his eyes were too 
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small, too near one another, his mouth, well-shaped as 
it 'was, too pale in the lips, and the expression of the 
'whole face, at times, that of a man who could hardly 
be trusted in important matters. But Sam Andrews 
was handsome, there was no doubt of that, and he 
knew that fact remarkably well. He was a very 
clever fellow, and a capital clerk, having a certain 
quietness and clear-sightedness that makes its way 
everywhere, in a city office as well as in other positions. 
As I have said, his fine face, and his easy, winning 
manner, quite took Tom s fancy, and Sam, who liked 
to stand well in the opinion of everybody, took care . 
to deepen this impression. 

"You're the new hand?" he said; "I say, you shall 
share my lunch; IVe three times more than I can eat, 
the old woman takes care of that." 

" Old woman! what old woman?" said Tom. 

"My aunt — bless her! I live with her; she thinks 
I'm so precious that I ought to be taken care of — she's 
right — so I am," 

Certainly Mr. Sam Andrews had no reason to find 
fault with his aunt's catering. There was some cold 
beef, some chicken, some tongue, and a piece of plum- 
cake. 

A real feast indeed, and a feast that Tom enjoyed 
like the boy that he was. Some of the other clerks 
went out to a neighbouring shop and got their luncheon 
there, and it happened that Tom and Mr. Sam Andrews 
had the office to themselves for a while. 
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" I say, old cliap," said Sam, " you seem to like yo^ 
bit of lunch, eh ? " Yes, Tom frankly owned that 13 
did, and was much obliged to his new-found frien* 
A great water-bottle stood in the office for the use c 
the clerks, and tumblers were placed by it. 

"Stop, stop!" cried Sam, as Tom was about to was] 
down his bit of cake with a draught. "I know a tricl 
worth two of that. Cold water on a day like this 
No, thank ye ! " and he took from his side pocket a ver 
smart flask, either of silver or of something like it. 

" Now," said he with a wink, " we're supposed, yo 
know, not to touch anything at all but cold wat( 
when on duty, I mean till we leave this for good i 
night. We don't make any promise, you know, bi 
it's a sort of imaginary understanding. I should d: 
if I were to poison myself with cold water this frost 
weather; my family physician, you know, wouldn 
hear of it! " he added, with another wink. " So I juj 
take a comfortable sip of this;" and he poured out 
little brandy into the cup formed by the bottom of tl: 
flask, and drank it, and then offered a little to Tom. 

" No, thank you," said the latter, " I never do tai 
it, and it would give me a headache or make me giddj 
and besides, you know, we're supposed not to touc 
anything of the kind." 

Sam nodded. " Oh that's all rubbish! " he said, " 
tell you we don't make any reg-ular promise, and beside 
nobody can find it out. I'm sure you're a regular brid 
you look like one, and wouldn't peach on a fellow." 
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" No, I won't peach, as you call it," said Tom. 

"You see," said Sam, " I make it all right by taking 
one or two of these peppermint drops. There!" he 
said, suiting the action to the word; "now nobody 
would know what I'd been taking, not even old Stone 
himself, who is a sharp old customer, though at first 
you'd think butter wouldn't melt in his mouth." 

His look and manner were amusing, and Tom could 
not help laughing. 

By this time the hour set apart for lunch being 
nearly over, the other clerks came back, and very soon 
each was on his perch again, looking not unlike some 
queer sort of very studious bird. 

And Tom had his hands full, for the beginning of 
anything is always the most difficult and the most 
trying. To be sure Mr. Day, his senior, did give him 
a hint or two in a dry manner; but Tom found himself 
wishing that fate had appointed Sam Andrews, with 
the pleasant voice and winning manner, as his supe- 
rior officer. There is an old Irish legend, not, I think, 
quite confined to Ireland, that tells us how good and 
evil angels watch over us, — but that the good are the 
strongest 

That city office with its high, nari'ow, and smoke- 
clouded windows, its desks and dingy walls, presented 
nothing in the least reminding one of a place where 
unseen and mysterious visitors were hovering, but the 
thoughts and fancies that were Tom's good and evil 
angels were present. 
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Which of them would have the victory? 

The day seemed unusually long. Very early, and 
while yet in the country girls and boys were skating 
by daylight, the gas was flaring in the city office, Mr. 
Stone came in from his own little room once or twice, 
looked at Tom's work — and found fault too, in a very 
sharp manner, that somehow rather disappointed Tom. 

But once or twice Sam took the opportunity and 
said a pleasant word or two. 

Mr. Stone could find no fault with him. His work 
was always up to the mark, his writing was "like 
copperplate," his figures perfection, and when extra 
work was to be done there was Sam Andrews always 
to the fore. 

(Not perhaps without sipping from that little flask 
of his, but then, to be sure, Mr. Stone did not know 
that.) 

At last, and a very long last did it seem to Tom, the 
work of the day was over, for Mtti at least. There 
was, as it happened, no extra or special work to be 
done that day. 

To be sure the great warehouses were still open, as 
indeed they would be till late in the night, and those 
ponderous drays with their heavy loads were still 
going heavily into the great yard; but for Tom and 
his new ally there was no more letter writing until 
the next morning. 

Sam twisted himself into a very comfortable and 
smart overcoat, put a gay silk handkerchief roiind his 
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nook, observing "that good people being scarce he 
sh-OTild take every care of himself;" and then he pro- 
posed to Tom that they should walk for some part of 
tti.^ xvay home together, till Tom should meet a bus 
S^^ing in the right direction. 

m's aunt lived in another direction, but, as he said, 
the sake of good company" he would go with 
a little way. 
e was in such good spirits that Tom found him a 
pleasant companion. He rattled his money in his 
Pookets, gaily observing that he had been very lucky 




!ow so? Tom asked innocently; had his salary 
raised? 
* INol " said Sam coolly. " I*d not fatten soon if I de- 
P^xxded on what I get at that beastly old shop. It's a 
le to have gentlemen like you and me, Tom — for I 
see with half an eye that you are a gentleman — 
S^oxmd down to a miserable pound a week. To be 
I get more than that now; but if I were to depend 
xny salary I should cut a poor figure." 
* How do you mean? I wish I knew some way of 

:ing more money — ^honestly." 

** Honestly!*' echoed Mr. Sam, with a little laugh. 

"P* ^^t a pleasant laugh either, it had too much derision 

^^ it "That's very good; of course I don't mean by 

P^^Tdng any old gentleman's pockets. No, no; if a 

^^01 has his wits about him, and isn't afraid of his 

^^"^ck, there's many a thing he might pick up. Bless 
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you! when I was only fourteen I had won a wl 
pot of money on the Derby." 

" That's gambling," said Tom, bluntly, " and I 
call any gambling honest." 

There was a sneer now on his companion's face, 
Tom could not see it, and Sam said coolly, " Ahl w* 
I've seen the error of my ways now, and IVe given 
that, except when I see my way to a good thing. 
I mean a regular business line — quite like what o 
firm does, only on a smaller scale. When you are wi' 
us a little longer, my boy, you'll begin to know what 
mean. I see that you're not one of those slow, stup^ 
fellows who won't take a step unless by broad daj?'^^ 
light. A man, nowadays, must be bright and shar^ 
to pay his way. Have you ever heard of the ' StocI^ 
Exchange,' Tom?" 

Yes, of course he had. 

"Well, then," said Sam, "I suppose you don't call 
what they do there dishonest? Now I sometimes 
make money by little speculations — sometimes I lose. 
Oh! as I say, if you but keep your eyes open you'll 
do." 

And now an omnibus going Tom's way went hurry- 
ing pa^t, and Tom said good-bye to this new friend of 
his. 

This was the end, then, of that first day of the 
strange new life. On the whole Tom thought it was 
rather better than he had anticipated. And it was a 
good beginning. Fifty-two pounds a year! Tom had 
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read wonderful stories of boys who began life with 
only half-a-crown in their pockets, but who ended as 
wonderfully rich men. 

At all events, now he was really earning money. 
He could help them at home; and he would have the 
evenings to himself — he would read; oh! wouldn't he, 
just. 

He had plenty of time for that 

After dinner till tea-time, even allowing half an hour 
or more for a good chat with his father and mother 
(he could talk to Janet any time), why, he could keep 
up his Greek and Latin, to say nothing of mathematics. 
There was no reason, he thought, because he was 
employed all day, he could not educate himself at 
night. With these good and laudable ideas in his 
head he enlisted Janet in his service. 

Together they hunted up his poor, lately disused, 
school-books, and Tom laid them in a tidy heap in one 
corner till dinner should be over, and he should have 
time to plunge into the refreshing sea of knowledge. 

But, alas, for good resolutions! When dinner was 
over Tom felt his eyes close in the most wonderful 
manner. He lay in the arm-chair into which he had 
thrown himself. 

His mother and Janet looked at him, and I think 
there were tears in their eyes. 

Janet shaded the candle lest its light should awaken 
him ; and his mother brought down an old cloak, that 
had indeed seen better days, but that still, with its 
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soft covering and lining of squirrel fur was exceedingly 
warm and comfortable, Tom was so sound asleep 
that the light touch did not waken him. 

He was only dimly conscious that he felt pleasantly 
warm and comfortable, and that he was very sleepy. 
Then came a more profound repose — that sleep which 
is almost startlingly awful, it looks so like its twin- 
brother, death. 

And the mother and sister looked fondly at him, at 
the young face that bore, in the shadow, something of 
a sad expression. The work and excitement of the 
day, with its unusual disturbance, had tired him, and 
he looked tired. 

"Poor Tom," whispered Janet; "I wonder if he will 
like the life. Oh! mother, it is a great change for 
him." 

The mother's heart echoed the words, but she kept 
down the sigh that would have betrayed her feelings. 
" Don't let us disturb him, dear," she said softly, " let 
him sleep. Your father will want his tea." 

Janet was tea-maker. She had been wont to take 
an innocent pride in the office at home (for as yet 
none of them thought of the shabby little London 
house by that name — Hanbury was " home " still, and 
would be for many and many a day). What pretty 
silver theirs had been! Janet fancied she could see it 
now. The quaint little tea-pot and sugar-basin and 
cream-jug, all looking as if they had been used by 
stately dames of the time of Queen Anne; her tea was 
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a luxury to be made much of, and solemnly sipped 
out of delicate china. 

Gone too were the pretty cups, those dark red cups 
that were thin as egg-shells, and on which the gold 
shone as vividly as but just fresh from the hands of 
the gilder. 

If there had been any other valuable or choice 
possession, it must have gone too. 

It was not the mere trouble of his losses that had 
mingled so many gray hairs with the dark hair on Mr. 
Moore's head. 

It was the still enduring burden of debt. All his 
sacrifices had not enabled him to repay Mr. Fry. He 
could pay the interest, and that was all. To a sensi- 
tive man such a change and such a burden is terrible. 
He was weary of studying the advertisement columns, 
those same columns in which Tom had cast his 
fishing-line, and from which he had actually obtained 
a fish. 

But to a man like Mr. Moore such a task is almost 
hopeless. He had determined not to be idle, however, 
and so had soon found some copying to do, as he 
wrote a singularly good hand, and to that he resolutely 
devoted himself. 

" I am the most useless one," thought Janet, with 
some bitterness. She had read of wonderful instances 
of young girls who had never written anything but a 
note of invitation, suddenly flinging themselves into 
the thorny path of literature, and not only escaping 
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without a scratch, but absolutely plucking from it a 
wreath of laurel and substantial profit. 

But Janet couldn't have written anything that any 
one would have been likely to publish. There were 
her little accomplishments too, her carefully taught 
music and drawing. These brought in no bread to 
the household. 

She was learning a lesson all the time, more lessons 
than one. Patience, self-denial, and resignation. But 
there are times and seasons, as we all know, when 
" the grasshopper is a burden," and when things seem 
at their darkest, and though we look and look, we see 
no silver edge to the black cloud of trouble. And 
this was one of those times. Mr. Moore got to his 
weary copying work as soon as tea was over: Mrs. 
Moore took her sewing; and Janet, who had been 
hard at work all day, was suffering from a feverish 
restlessness which prevented her from keeping still. 
Was there anything that would relieve her tired heart 
and head? She met Anne on the stairs. 

Anne, who with her plain thin face altered and 
made absolutely comic and "out of drawing," as an 
artist would say, by the fact that she had a swelled 
jaw, and had tied it up in a flannel bandage, was 
toiling up with a great can of water. 

"Let me carry the candle for you," said Janet, taking 
it from her. 

Anne made no resistance. "Oh, miss!" she said 
dolefully, ." I don't know what we're given these teeth 
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for at all! First of all we have pain with them — 
cutting them — and many's the time IVe seen a child 
as black as ink with teething convulsions; and then 
when they re cut we lose *em! I do feel as if I had a 
turnip in my cheek." 

" Come into my room and 111 rub it with a little oil 
and camphor. I have heard that it's good for face- 
ache." 

"Oh, thank ye, miss!" said the aflBiicted Anne, 
following Janet. Janet had a keen sense of the ridi- 
culous, and could hardly help laughing at Anne's 
shadow on the wall. It was more absurd than any- 
thing out of a pantomime. But she did not laugh; on 
the contrary it was with a very careful and tender 
hand that she poured out and rubbed on the oil and 
camphor. It was very painful, this little operation, 
and Anne was by no means a good patient. Janet 
could remember well the doleful outcry and com- 
plaint made by her when suffering from influenza at 
Hanbury. 

But now she kept silence, and hardly winced, and 
Janet had the satisfaction, and a very real one it was, 
of thinking that her curative process was of some 
avail 

Whether it was or not (and I for one have to con- 
fess that I have my doubts, seeing that toothache, or 
faceache, is a thing that seems to laugh at and mock 
the physician's best efforts), at least it had a good 
effect. Nobody can try to help or relieve another, 

(160) F 
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whether successfully or not, without themselves experi- 
encing a benefit. 

To a kindness, attempted or performed, we can 
truly apply the beautiful words, "It is more blessed to 
give than to receive." 

Anne thanked Janet for her sympathy with a patient 
gratitude that would have seemed perfectly out of 
place in her cross-grained self such a little time aga 
When she went down-stairs Tom was awake, but 
quite unable, and indeed unfit, for beginning his pro- 
posed task. 

" I do think I must go to bed, mother," he said. "I 
suppose after a day or two I shall get used to it Im 
sure I don't know why I feel so stupid and heavy to- 
night." 

\ "Good-night, Tom, and pleasant dreams to you," 
said Janet, lighting his candle for him. 

" Good-night!" he replied. " I declare I'm so sleepy 
that I'm afraid I shall do as the fellow did who tried 
to blow out his boots, and put the candle outside the 
door to be cleaned." 




CHAPTER VI 



ABOUT OLD TIMES. 



J FTER all, one gets accustomed to anything in 
a wonderfully short time. Days passed 
away, and lengthened into weeks. Tom 
went regularly to his work, in hail, rain, 
and such scanty sunshine as we get in an English 
winter. 

Very soon, to be sure, the winter would be a thing 
of the past. For the days were already growing 
longer, slowly, but surely. 

Tom knew, and often with quite a sharp pang of 
regret and almost pain, that about dear old Hanbuiy, 
the signs and tokens of advent of spring would soon be 
visible. For the large and busy manufacturing town of 
Hanbury, with its great mills, and tramways, and tall 
chimneys, stood in a pretty country. The stream that 
was almost a river of gold to the mill-owners, so 
precious were its waters for tlieir purposes, flowed 
through level meadows and wooded banks before it 
was destined to become a very slave to the require- 
ments of mercantile necessity. And Tom knew and 
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felt, that though the weather was cold and gloomy in 
London, in the dull and shabby London house, and in 
the darker city office, all about Hanbury, and near the 
pretty home they had loved so well, very soon the 
larch would be swinging its fairy tassels in the bright 
March air, the smooth demure-looking ash would put 
out its queer ebony buttons, and the pale pure primrose 
would make its dainty flowers visible amid its crumpled 
leaves. .: 

Then too he remembered the trout stream that 
was, to be sure, some miles from Hanbury. What a 
thing it was to set ofl^, rod in hand, with a few 
real good flies, such as old Bill Hazle supplied his 
favourite customers with! Bill would be awakening 
about this time, as it were, from a sort of dormouse- 
like winter sleep; he would soon be preparing his 
stock-in-trade. He had secrets such as fishermen prize, 
and make much of. He had one or two special flies 
that he petted, and loved, and would only sell to such 
anglers as he thought worthy of being trusted with 
such gear. Many and many a day, when the spring 
was yet young, and when the air and the earth were 
alive with all wonderful new hopes, when the sky 
seemed to be freshly painted in tints such as it never 
wore before, and the river had quite a new and blithe 
song as it rolled along, Tom had sat with Bill Hazle, 
looking over the precious store of flies that the latter 
had produced for his young patron. How well Tom 
remembered those hours! Bill, a little bit of a man, 
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was withered and dry as the leaf that is blown from 
the tree by the autumn wind. One eye would be half 
shut up, the other intently fixed on his delicate wares. 
"Here's a fellow," Bill would say, holding up a fly 
dainty as a fairy, "look at that! a beauty! a beauty! 
talk of your Blue Duns! I'd like to see any Blue Dun 
like that! That's my own; you may call it a Palmer; 
and I grant you 'tis more like a Palmer than any other 
fly, but for all that 'tis better, ten times better, than 
any Palmer! That little fellow, if you had him out on 
a good evening — a good evening, mind, when the trout 
were busy, would soon fill your basket." What was a 
walk of ten miles — ^five each way — to find the joy and 
delight of those hours spent when the trout stream was 
reached! Tom could imagine the scene so well. The trees, 
not yet green, but with a promise of greenness more 
pleasant, perhaps, than the beauty of summer, just as 
hope is often more beautiful than success; the water 
catching reflections from the sky, the air so fresh and 
clear that it made you feel as if it were some wonderful 
cordial you were drinking; everything about these 
happy times was painted on Tom's memory in colours 
that were made all the brighter because the picture 
itself was lost. Bill Hazle was still at his old work, 
no doubt laying in a fresh stock of beauties — Red 
Spinners, and March Browns, and Yellow May Fly, 
for the later season, but, alas! Tom was far away from 
Hanbury. Tom had paid a farewell visit to Bill, just 
to say good-bye. Ah ! that wa^ a doleful visit. Neither 
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had much to say. Bill was never loquacious, except 
about his flies, and with the delicacy of mind that one 
does sometimes see commingled with very rough and 
ugly exteriors he abstained carefully from saying a 
word to Tom about them. He knew, as all the neigh- 
bours did, that Tom was leaving Hanbury sadly 
enough. There would, in all probability, be no more 
happy afternoons for Tom. No more pleasant and 
delicate experiments as to whether this or that fly 
were the best! Bill felt this, and so he put away the 
subject of flies and fly-fishing, just as he would have 
done had he been at a funeral; and he sat dejectedly 
enough, looking at Tom with hisonegood and practicable 
eye, and expressing as much sympathy in every line 
of his brow and wrinkled face as was possible. Tom 
had said good-bye, and had departed, leaving with Bill 
a parting keepsake in the shape of a fly-book, — a new 
and good one. 

" Keep it. Bill, and good-bye. I shall never want a 
fly-book nor a fly again, I suppose." Tom was of the 
same opinion and habit of mind as the old Douglas, 
who *' loved better to hear the lark sing than the 
mouse squeak." The lark would sing high up in the 
air, rising from the green fields out beyond Hanbury, 
but Tom shouldn't hear him. To be sure there were no 
mice to be heard squeaking in the dim but busy city 
office. If there were mice, they kept themselves silent 
and quiet. There was not much to tempt them to stay 
there. Nothing more bare and unenticing than that 
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office and its dingy surroundings can well be imagined. 
And even had the mice been of a wandering turn of 
mind, and had they crept farther, in to the great ware- 
houses themselves, they would have found but poor and 
untempting cheer. Tea and coffee, spices and drugs, 
most good and valuable in their way, yet don't lie in a 
rftouse'a waj. 

Nor were they in Tom's way either, except as far as 
their mere names were concerned. They were mere 
names to him. He was getting pretty familiar with 
his duty now, and so far, therefore, it was getting 
easier to him. Every morning saw him at his work. 
Then there were the long or short letters to be written, 
messages to be taken, once or twice interviews with 
Mr. Mackenzie himself. Mr. Mackenzie was as sharp 
as ever — sharper if possible; those keen eyes of his, 
under those hanging eyebrows, seemed to pierce Tom 
through and through. Once or twice he asked ques- 
tions, odd questions as Tom thought, about his former 
life, his parents, his sister. And Tom would gladly 
have told him all about them had Mr. Mackenzie's 
manner been miore pleasing. But nobody could call 
the acting partner of "Ashford, Mackenzie, & Co. a 
pleasant man. After all there was little to be told to 
any one, least of all to a stranger, about that home life 
of theirs. 

Mother and daughter had their hands full — perhaps 
all the better for them. For there is a positive and 
not a necrative blessino: in work — work done cheer- 
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fully, and not grudgingly. It is essentially the wor 
of a woman to manage at home — ^to make ''hot 
ends meet." If there be riches, still there is the sam^ 
necessity for " looking after things." A greater rang^^ 
greater power, but also a greater responsibility. (Ho 
well and nobly this has been, and is, undertaken b 
women, those who are placed highest in the land ancL 
who might make — if any could make — ^the excuse of 
there being "no need" for work, let bright and Uving 
examples tell.) 

If there be but little money,and you may well imagine 
that this was the case with the family of which I write, 
the wife, mother, or daughter has busy hands and eyes. 
She must save, — she must work too. On her falls 
the duty of economy and " making the best of every- 
thing." And I think in this case they did hut meet; 
certainly they did not in anywise " lap over." There 
were times when their hearts were exceeding heavy; 
but other times too, when mother and daugher, working 
together, were able to indulge in happy f orgetf ulness 
of the present; when Mrs. Moore, as she stitched away 
at the needle- work in which she excelled, would tell 
Janet of her own old home life, to which she would 
look back with a sort of tender wistfulness. 

Janet had always been fond of her mother. But 
Mrs. Moore, the daughter of a tradesman, had not been 
" well educated," in the sense in which we commonly 
use the term. She spoke no French, in fact no language 
but her own. She had been otherwise well taught, 
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and was well informed, and knew perhaps more of 
English literature than some fine young ladies of the 
present day who can sing in Italian and discourse in 
German. For when people have but few outlets for 
their tastes or talents it often naturally happens that 
the few they have are made the most of. 

The school at which Mrs. Moore had been taught, 
together with the daughters of other tradesmen, was 
a good one; what they learned there they learned well. 
No accomplishments, as I have said, but good and 
useful acquirements. It was thought a great and 
wonderful uplift for Miss Ross, whose father had kept 
a shop, whose uncle had owed the little fortune he 
possessed to the fact that he had been a mechanic, 
when young Mr. Moore, the grandson of an earl, not 
only fell in love with her, but married her. To be 
sure the earldom in question was an Irish one, so badly 
supported by money that the present wearer of the 
coronet hadn't a penny in the world to spare; but 
none the less was he an earl. 

Even the girl herself had had nervous fears lest 
she should not be found "equal to the situation." 
Poor thing! She forgot how pretty and amiable she 
was, and she rather overrated the superior advantages 
possessed by her lover. It all came right, however. 
Mr. Moore knew how rich a treasure he possessed in 
such a wife, and yet I don't think he ever rightly 
knew her value till the sad time came when he had to 
say to her, "I am a ruined man. I have nothing in 
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the world except the little money you derive 
your uncle: and your children, and mine, and we O^^ 
selves, must sell all that we have, and leave this pr0^^^ 
house — this dear home that has been ours so Xof^^ 
Perhaps it has been my fault!" 

As I have said, I don't think he ever rightly kneir 
her value till then, when she heard him patienilyi 
keeping down the natural sorrow that she could not 
but feel, for his sake, and lest it should add to his 
great trouble. There came no bitter lamentations 
from her, no grieving over the lost hopes of her 
children — far greater sorrow to her than any losses of 
her own could have been. Her words and her thoughts 
were those of the woman in the beautiful Old Testa- 
ment story: "Where thou goest I will go; my people 
shall be thy people, and thy God mj/ God!" 

"How beautifully you do that fine stitching, 
mother!" Janet said to her. 

" It's quite easy work when you get used to it," said 
Mrs. Moore, with a smile; "we girls used to work two 
hours every day at school, and we used to be very 
proud of our stitching. We had to do it well, you see. 
Mrs. Morgan the schoolmistress was very strict about 
it. She used to say to us, ' No sharks' teeth, no cobble- 
stitch;' and we should rip our work a dozen times 
perhaps." 

"It*s a comfort there are sewing-machines," said 
Janet, a little disconsolately. 

"Ah! I don't so much believe in them," said Mrs. 
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^oore, who had certain old-fashioned ideas. " I wonder 
"^h^it Mrs. Morgan would say to them." 

** Tell me about your life when you were a girl, 

Mother," said Janet. How many many times that 

self -same question and demand has been made by 

^ose whose life is, as they think, yet before them, of 

^i^ose who have passed through many years, and who 

^^"v^e seen and known so much. 

Xt is like pilgrims halting in the desert; the young 

*^1^ of the old how far they have travelled, and if the 

^'^^•;y was rough or smooth, and what pleasures and perils 

^^•"Ve they encountered as they passed along. There 

pleasurable curiosity in the demand, as there is 

en pleasurable satisfaction in complying with it — 

^^•"fcisfaction, perhaps some natural regret. The years 

^at are gone by cannot be recalled without a sigh. 

*'Such a long time ago, dear," said Mrs. Moore; 

though I can remember many things as if they only 

^^ppened yesterday. Dear me ! I think I was only a 

^hild of six years old when I went to live at Windleton 

^nth my uncle." 

"And left your father and mother?" 
" No, dear, they were dead, and my uncle took me 
and my poor brother to live with him." 

Mrs. Moore dropped her work for a moment. Her 
eyes had that far-away look that seems to tell us that 
eyes are looking, as it were, into the far past, and 
quite away from the present. 

And Janet was silent, waiting till her mother should 
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continue, perhaps respecting her momentary silence, 
and the mention of the three lost relatives, who were 
indeed mere names and shadows to Janet. 

"My uncle," said Mrs. Moore presently, "was very 
kind. His house was a very pretty one; such a house 
as you don't often see now. And Windleton is a quaint 
old town. There were trees growing in the streets; 
and the buildings were none of them the same size or 
shape. My uncle's house was about one of the best, 
for though he kept a shop he was rich, and liked to 
have all things nice about him. The rooms were low, 
to be sure, but we liked that, and there was a great 
deal of black timber here and there. Great beams of 
it right across the ceilings and over the doorways, 
and the windows were very narrow. My uncle's shop 
was at one side of the street, so we had to cross it if 
we wanted to go from the dwelling-house. We often 
did want to go there. We liked the look of the tools 
he used, the uses of which we knew nothing about, 
and my uncle would show me this and that so kindly. 
Archie, to be sure, didn't care much for mechanics or 
mechanism. Poor dear fellow, he liked books, he liked 
other work better. Then when my uncle's work was 
over he would shut up shop and come across the 
street. In the summer we would walk together, and 
I remember those pleasant rambles. He was a bit of 
a naturalist, and knew a good deal about birds and 
flowers. Ah! we had a sweet little garden too. If 
you had seen it, Janet!" 
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Janet couldn't help a sigh — did she not remember 
the garden at Hanbury? — the pretty conservatory, 
that used to glow in the sungleam like a great dia- 
mond? 

" Everything grew together in that pretty old-fash- 
iontd garden. There were edgings of flowers to the 
vegetable beds; and I have never seen such lilies, 
such pansies and double daisies, as grew there. I do 
think, Janet, that to see that old garden, and to smell 
the scent of the flowers of a fine summer evening, 
would make me feel quite young again." 

"Well, mother," said Janet, "had you any friends 
there? — but of course you had." 

"Friends? yes, plenty of them; many of them are 
dead and gone — dead and gone, child — and my dear 
uncle is gone; and poor Archie! And yet when I 
think of those old times I feel as if they were alive 
again, and as if all this only happened yesterday." 

"And my father? Tell me about him," said Janet, 
with all the natural curiosity of girlhood, anxious to 
hear what promised to be a love story, and (what was 
so very nice) a real true love story, of which the actors 
were alive. 

A little blush, very pretty, and pink, like the faint 
colouring that you see within the delicate curved lip 
of some curious shell (and how pretty such a blush is 
on the matron's cheek — to my thinking prettier, per- 
haps partly because it may be rarer, than when seen 
on that of girlhood), came up to Mrs. Moore's face. 
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"Oh, dear!" she said; "Tve told you about that 
before." 

"Yes; but, mother, let me hear it again, do!" 

" There is not very much to tell; let me see — I think 
I was about nineteen when he came first to Windleton. 
He was on a visit to an old friend then, and I thought, 
and I'm sure we all thought him such a fine gentleman. 
And so he is, dear; the best and the finest gentleman 
I know. At that time, I think, he had found out that 
unless he did something for himself he must be a beg- 
gar — or starve. You see his own people did nothing 
for him. Perhaps they couldn't — they are grand 
people, but poor — very poor. And your father set to 
work when another man at his age would have been 
idling about, or going from the house of one grand 
relation to another. He began life at Hanbury, as 
you know, and it was when taking a little holiday 
that he came to Windleton. My uncle was very clever, 
and had made some improvement in machinery that, 
if he lived, might have made his fortune; as it was, he 
died, dear old man, before it could be perfected." 

" Dear, dear, what a pity!" said Janet. 

" He didn't think he died too soon," said her mother, 
gently. "His was a happy life — his a happy death. 
Your father heard of his talent and paid him a visit, 
that was the way I met him; but there was a great 
difference between us — ^he was a gentleman, the grand- 
son of a nobleman, and my father had been a trades- 
man. And there were other difl^erences — he was so 
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clever; I'm not dever. But he did not think himself 
above me,and that was everything — everything. When 
my uncle knew that he wished me to be his wife he did 
object at first. But not afterwards, for your father 
told him that he must work and earn his living, and 
that it was his one pride to take me wiin him wher- 
ever he went. After all, we were too happy for my 
uncle to keep up his objections long." 

■'And your brother, my unde?" asked Janet. 

" At first he liked your father; who could help 
liking him ? Afterwards — well — I hardly know how it 
ivas. Archie was hot-headed, and yet thought himself 
far-seeing; he did not agree with your father. There 
were some speculations, in which Archie did not wish 
your father to enter, and the end of it was that they 
parted — not good friends!" 

"And you have never seen him since?" 

"Never, dear, never! We heard of his death. 
When we meet again clouds shall have cleared away, 
and friends shall never part! Archie was very just, 
very generous — ^he went his way, as he said my hus- 
band went his — their paths lay asunder. I think this 
was the greatest grief of my life, Janet." 

"Greater than your leaving Hanburyl" 

"Yes, yes, my dear! If we could but have seen 
him again, if they could have shaken hands together, 
I should have been so happy!" 

Janet pondered over this for a little, trying to make 
out a picture in her mind's eye. 
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"And father's relations?" she said. 

" They, my dear, were offended — causelessly, I think 
— at his going into business, becoming a tradesman, as 
they called it, and so they never took any notice of 
him." 

Mother and daughter worked away in silence for a 
little, each pursuing her own thoughts. 

Janet's day-dreams as to future grandeur arising 
from those high-bom relations of hers had been very 
slow to come to an awakening. 

People are often very silly in paying undue rever- 
ence to rank, to rank alone, I should say, unaccom- 
panied by any other worthiness. 

More than one friend at Hanbury had been wont to 
talk to Janet of her " noble relations." 

As long as the world lasts there will be tuft- 
hunters. But Janet was gradually learning wisdom. 
She recognized the unreasoning folly of people despis- 
ing others because of an honest wish to earn their bread. 

She could almost enter into her mother's love and 
reverence for the old mechanic at Windleton, whose 
whole long life had been spent in a country town, 
whose days had been spent in industry. 

Mrs. Moore was lost in her own reverie — ^perhaps a 
sad one. 

"Mother!" said Janet suddenly. 

"Well, dear?" 

"I wish I could work and talk or listen as you do! 
I am afraid I must rip all this!" 
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Her mother bent down and kissed her. "Is it so very 
bad?* she said. 

** Sharks' teeth and cobble-stitch!" said Janet, re- 
peating the unfavourable verdict of the old Windleton 
school-mistress. 

The hemming was certainly not of the best. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



"WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



1 OM, slowly grinding away at that city mill 
of his, learning each day some lesson, con- 
quering some difficulty, yet did not find 
his work more congenial than it had been 
at the beginning. 

He " went at it," however, with a will. There was 
an old maxim, a very favourite one of Bill Hazle's, 
"It's dogged as does it." 

Not a poetical, nor even a grammatically correct 
expression, but there was some sense in it. There was 
something "dogged" in Tom's character. He could 
stick to a thing, and, what was very much more, be 
would stick to it, even though that thing was repug- 
nant to his tastes and wishes. It was a great thing for 
him, he knew, to be able to earn fifty-two pounds a 
year. 

He set his work to that tune, as it were. When it 
seemed particularly hard, when he thought of dear 
old Hanburj', and of the fast coming spring, and of 
dear old Bill Hazle, now poring, with one eye half 
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dosed up, at his precious store of many-colourccl 
beauties, he forced himself to think hack again. Tliere 
was no very wonderful spark of genius in him. 

The head clerk, when asked one day by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie how " the new lad, young Moore, was getting 
on," replied " that he would never set the Thames on 
fire, but that he stuck to his work, and was steady." 

" Who does set the Thames on fire? " asked Mr. Mac- 
kenzie sharply. "/ didn't, j/o it didn't, you know! Yet 
we have done pretty well: and if he could perform 
such a wonder, he would hardly be the right clerk for 



us!" 



« 



Yes, sir, very true. I mean rather to say that lie is 
not very sharp. You see there is such a difference in 
lads. Now there's that young Andrews — he has a head 
worth two, worth ten of any other clerk in the office." 

Mr. Mackenzie leant back in his chair, screwed up 
his lean face, and looked at the other. 

"Yes!" he said, "he is sharp. Attends to his work 
too? eh?" 

"Remarkably well! He can turn his hand to any- 
thing. If he loses time one day, he can make it up 
at once. He will make his fortune some day, if he 
does not get too fond of speculations, a young fellow like 
that has no business to know much about such things." 

"Ah! he gambles does he?" 

" Well, no, sir," said Mr. Stone, with a good deal of 
hesitation, for Sam Andrews was a favourite of his, as 
indeed he was with any one he chose to propitiate. 
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" That's a hard word. But it seems he likes that sort 
of thing, has some friends on the Stock Exchange, and 
when a lad gets a thing into his head it is apt to stick 
there. It's a good thing, too, for the firm, I assure you, 
sir; once or twice he got some safe information about 
our business that saved us some money, — about that 
business of Harper & Co." 

This little conversation ended, but not without 
bearing some fruit. Mr. Stone felt glad that he had 
had the chance given to him of speaking about Sam 
Andrews. As I have said, the latter was his favourite; 
but Mr. Stone was a conscientious, besides being a very 
business-like man. There had been times when he 
had become alive to a certain feature in Sam's charac- 
ter that gave him, Mr. Stone, some uneasiness. He 
was not sorry then of the opportunity of letting Mr. 
Mackenzie know exactly the truth about Sam. If he, 
acute, and wise man as he was, made no remark, saw 
no harm in Sam's fancy for little speculations, why 
then all was well. 

Sam was in particularly good feather just now. He 
had got a new suit of clothes, a very splendid pin, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he was certainly 
very much the best looking of any of the clerks. 

To be sure there was not much beauty amongst 
them. Tom belonged to the ruddy, thickset, bluff- 
looking class of lads, out of whose form and features 
nobody in their senses could make a model. 

His complexion was not faultless, for it was apt 
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to become too red. The sun played all sorts of 
tricks on it in summer, and made his cheeks the colour 
of bricks, and in winter the frosty air was equally 
unkind, ajid flayed his lips, and made his whole face of 
a mo3t unbecoming crimson. No, certainly Tom was 
no beauty. Happily he was by no means conscious of 
this defect, or rather he never thought much about his 
personal appearance at all. He was neat enough as 
to his clothes (a positive virtue, I think, in a lad, else 
he too often degenerates into a sloven), but didn't much 
care whether they were becoming or not. Sam Andrews 
being the "beauty" of the office, there was another 
clerk who, for very ugliness, might have taken the other 
title of the fairy story, and be called the " beast," he 
was really so very plain. His name was William 
Norman. On this name Sam, who in addition to his 
other gifts possessed the rather doubtfully advantage- 
ous one of being able to give " any fellow a nickname 
to suit him," chose to graft another, derived from the 
Christian and surname of young Norman, who became 
at once " William the Conqueror." Tom would have 
borne this or any nickname with equanimity, but 
young Norman was not of the same disposition, and a 
feud broke out between him and Sam Andrews. Poor 
Norman was no more a match for the other in sharp- 
ness and wit than in the charms of face and figure. 
"Let me and my name alone, will you?" he would 
growl forth, when Sam would softly utter the obnox- 
ious name. But it was of no avail. Perhaps for that 
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time peace would be restored, but only for a time. 
Sam Andrews would watch his opportunity, and when 
Mr. Stone was " in presence," and he knew that young 
Norman dare not vent his anger, then would the words 
" William the Conqueror " be ever so softly whispered 
close to the indignant young fellow's ear. It was too 
bad, small as the thing may seem; for there are, as we 
all know, ways and ways of doing things, and Sam 
had a most provoking manner when he chose. 

Young Norman knew that he was ugly. He could 
hardly, indeed, have looked in a looking-glass without 
becoming painfully aware of the fact. He had come 
to that age when a very tall lean lad looks taller and 
leaner than he really is, and he had, poor fellow, out- 
grown his clothes, so that legs and arms reminded one 
painfully and ludicrously of a young Cochin-China fowl 
half feathered. The other clerks knew little about 
him. He was, as they said, and with some tiiith, " a 
close fellow." He was not very jolly, certainly, and 
indeed there was not much in his life to make him so. 
He was one of a large family — brothers and sisters at 
home not even so well off as he was — with few talents, 
and a sensitive disposition that could not help showing 
itself, you may easily imagine how little he could enter 
into the spirit of Sam's jokes. Sam did not like him, 
certainly: it is equally certain that he repaid this 
dislike, and in a greater degree. 

There were times when the shy, and apparently cold 
nature would send forth sparks, that showed there was 
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a latent fire beneath the outer crust of shy reserve, and 
then Mr. Sam would, for a time, cease his bantering, 
and there would be peace. But Sam could not give up 
the pleasure that he had once enjoyed, and very soon 
the old tormenting title was in full swing, and in every 
shape and form. Sam could whistle perfectly, as he 
did many things. Of course such a habit was not to 
be indulged in in the sacred precincts of the office. But 
when resting for the luncheon hour, whenever there 
was a good opportunity, then would you hear " See the 
Conquering Hero comes," whistled in Mr. Sam's very 
best style. You may think this a poor thing, and very 
small cause of offence, but Sam meant to offend, and in 
that lay the whole sting of the matter. 

Tom liked Sam, and did not particularly care for 
William Norman, but he was good-natured and often 
interfered. 

" Don't tease Norman," he would say; "can't you see 
that he doesn't like it? Let him alone, do; nobody 
likes to be called names." 

*' And who calls names ? eh ? I am merely mentioning 
a very celebrated hero, a King of England too; pray, 
may I not do so, and refresh my memory? This is a 
free country, I suppose; and as for William Norman, 
you may tell him from me that I shall just do what I 
like and eay what I like! I suppose it is not my 
fault that he is so ugly? I declare he goes on just like 
a boy, and he's rather too old for thr.t." 

This did silence Tom; it silenced, but did not con- 
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vince hiin. For his good sense and good feelings 
showed him the unkindness of the thing, though he 
could hardly define in words in what the unkindness 
lay. 

But the matter was not to end here. The little 
spark, kindled by so very small a thing, was to burst 
out into a flame. 

It was one of Tom's duties, and a duty that he was 
glad to fulfil, to take letters to the early post, should 
any particular letter require a special messenger. This 
gave him a breath of fresh air. To be sure the fresh 
air in the city does not seem to be the same thing at 
all that it is in the country, and there is nothing 
very brilliant nor exciting in narrow crowded streets, 
busy men and women, great drays and carts, high 
warehouses, and tall chimneys. But it was a little 
change. It rested Tom's legs somehow to descend 
from his tall perch. The busy men and women excited 
his interest; he would wonder what their stories were; 
the crossing-sweeper had a smile from him, if not 
a penny, for Tom's pence were not his own now. The 
coming spring had penetrated even into the city, bring- 
ing with it its lovely offerings, that somehow never 
seem so sweet as when seen in a town. Children were 
to be seen sometimes with primroses and violets, re- 
minding one of the green banks on which they grew, 
and of sweet nooks in the hedges, and of all the 
beautiful hope and promise of the unfolding year. 

Tom could not help sighing as he thought of 
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■^^nbury. What jolly walks he and Janet had had 

^^ether! How busy Bill Hazle would be now! But 

^^t letter in his hand, one specially given by Mr. 

"^^^ckenzie himself, and therefore, as Tom knew, an 

^^^^portant one, reminded him that Hanbury was far, 

^^^ry far away. He must register the letter, and re- 

^ ^i ve the usual acknowledgement at the post office. The 

^^^v^alk took some time, and it was the usual hour for 

'tlie clerks to break off work for lunch when he got 

Vwujk to the office. As he entered the grim-looking 

door he could not help smiling, a funny idea had just 

crossed his mind, the words of an old nursery rhyme 

familiar to him and to Janet — 

" Sugar and spice, 
And all things nice, 
That's what girls are made of ! " 

"Sugar and spice," thought Tom, "I know some- 
thing of that now!" 

When he entered the inner office, where his usual 
work was done, there was but one other person there 
The others had disappeared to take their luncheon. 
It was William Norman. 

He was sitting, uncomfortably enough, on his 
usual perch, but with his head leaning on his hands on 
bis desk. 

Tom thought he had a toothache. 

" What's up, old fellow? " he said cheerfully. 

" Nothing," said poor Norman, adding with a sort of 
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melancholy irony that nothing but the extreme 
pressure of adverse circumstances could have squeezed 
out of him, " I'm doiun, — that's all! " 

"Down? where? what do you mean?" said Tom 
bluntly. 

"Don't bother me!" said Norman, so angrily that 
anybody but Tom would have left him to digest his 
grievances, whatsoever they were, by himself. But 
Tom knew now what sorrow was; it had sharpened his 
wits a little, but at the same time it had softened his 
heart. 

" Well, I won't," he said kindly, all the more kindly 
because he had very keen eyes, and he saw soinething 
suspiciously like a tear on the desk, just under Nor- 
man's hand. '* But when a fellow is in a fix, he might 
tell another fellow, don't you see?" 

"You're a good fellow, Tom, but you can't help me! 
Oh! what a fool I've been! what a fool! I feel as if I 
could take a knife and put an end to myself." And 
down went the head again on the folded hands, and 
Tom thought, nay he was positive, that he heard a sob, 
just such a sob as comes from a sorely troubled heart 
in dire distress. 

"I say," said Tom, "has- — has Sam Andrews been 
tormenting you? Surely you wouldn't mind him; it's 
all his nonsense; he never stops humbugging, you 
know." 

"It is his fault!" said Norman, now raising his 
head, and looking at Tom with eyes that were heavy 
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with misery — ^"all his fault! and you know how long 
IVe borne with his impudence. Tve tried and tried, 
and IVe done what I could to be patient! I'm as old 
or nearly as old as he is, and why should he badger 
me, and do everything to insult me? " 

Tom was fairly puzzled. 

" But it must be something worse than usual now ! 
I know that he is too bad; but what has he been doing 
since I left?" 

And then slowly, and with painful effort, the whole 
sad story came out, told by poor Norman with broken 
sentences, and heard by Tom with sorrowful amaze- 
ment that kept him absolutely silent. 

Perhaps in after life, when riper years had brought 
experience, a greater knowledge of the ways of the 
world, of the greatness as well as of the bitterness of 
troubles, Tom might be able to smile at such a tale. 
He was very far indeed from smiling now. 

Norman was neither boy nor yet grown man — 
rather on the threshold where the two meet, without 
the easy light-heartedness and carelessness of the one, 
equally without the steady resolution and plain com- 
mon sense that comes, luckily, often with manhood. 
Such a very little thing brings on a greater. It 
had been quite a trifle, some accidental business that 
had brought the two clerks into collision. And then 
— well, for one thing, Sam Andrews had the advantage* 
He could, to a certain extent, always keep his temper. 
A good thing certainly^ yet perhaps not always, if 
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that temper is, what Sam's assuredly was, of a most 
provoking and irritating kind. Then, in that case, I 
am of opinion that it would be an advantage to him 
to lose instead of keeping it. And then Sam, in that 
specially low and very trying voice of his, " carefully 
prepared," as chemists are wont to say on their pre- 
scriptions, made the usual remarks about the proud 
blood of the ancient Norman race, and there was the 
usual allusion to William the Conqueror. You can, 
all of you, I think, imagine how it came to pass. At 
least such of you as have known at school, or at home 
(for I am sorry to say you will meet them everywhere), 
what I shall call, for want of another name, " the quiet 
nagging bully." Mr. Sam Andrews had long passed 
his school-days; he himself would have told you that 
he had "cut his wise teeth long ago;" for all that he 
was a fair specimen of the class I have just mentioned. 
His words, and his manner, and expressive looks at 
poor Norman's clothes, which not only had seen better 
days, but were also too small for his long limbs, and 
which were therefore in vivid contrast to Mr. Sam's 
well-made habiliments, were quite too much for poor 
"William the Conqueror;" and in a most unlovely 
moment, one of those moments that we hate to think 
of afterwards, there was a step forwards, a challenge 
hastily given, with a voice and flashing eye that made 
Mr. Sam recoil. Then the word "coward," and a 
blow. 

As I have said, this, that takes some words to 
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describe, yet was in reality only the work of a few 
moments. Fancy the scene if you can. The other 
clerks aghast and almost speechless, looking round 
from their suspended work, all agape with curiosity 
and wonder. Mr. Sam, with a very, very ugly cut on 
his lip, that would quite prevent him from either 
smiling or sneering in comfort for some days, wiping 
away the tell-tale blood, and pale with rage and 
surprise. 

And poor Norman himself, sorry and ashamed the 
moment the thing was done, and yet almost glad that 
he had had the courage for once to give Mr. Sam 
something to make him silent, if not civil. It was 
like a thing in a dream, and what caused them all to 
awaken from it in a very rude and unpleasant manner 
was this: 

The quiet entrance of Mr. Stone! 

"So it's all over — all over, Tom?" said Norman, 
more steadily now, as if he had let some of the measure 
of his grief and indignation pass away with his explan- 
ation to Tom. "He asked us all how it happened, 
and of course had to be told. It did sound rather 
badly, I'm afraid, for it's so easy, so very easy to make 
a story look one way or the other. And Mr. Stone 
was angry, with me, of course; oh! it was with me! 
Sam told his story, and you may depend upon it he 
told it well, and, of course, it had an ugly sound, for 
it seemed by the way he put it, you know, as if I hit 
him just for one nickname, that he gave me in a bit of 
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fun. Fun! its no fun, and he don't mean it for fun 
either. I've borne it often and often, more times than 
you know, and I'm not sorry — no, I'm not — that I hit 
him! And he is a coward, and a mean coward too, and 
everybody knows it, for he stood there looking so 
innocent and quiet, and as if I had half killed him, 
while Mr. Stone was speaking." 

" I'm sorry — I'm awfully sorry for this, Nonnan." 

" So am I, so am I — sorry for myself; but as for him, 
he only got what he deserved." 

"Was Mr. Stone in a great wax?" (You see our 
friend Tom was capable of using slang, in spite of 
Janet's remonstrances^ of which she was not sparing. 
Girls seldom spare their brothers any gentle little 
rebukes — so much the better for the boys.) 

"He was, and he is! I'm done for here, Tom, that's 
plain; anything else but a blow, you see — a blow. He 
doesn't know that I'm not much to blame. If he did, 
perhaps; — but he told me to be prepared to give up 
my books. You see they won't think much of sending 
me adrift. I'm not one of your clever ones, like Sam 
and you, Tom — I know I am not, and only for Mr. 
Ashford wanting to do my father a good turn, he 
never would have taken me." 

It was a doleful look-out, as Tom confessed to him- 
self. What a shame it was, to be sure, for Sam, who 
was so clever, and who was so well thought of by Mr. 
Stone, to torment poor Norman! If a lad has any 
good in him, I think his sympathies usually go 
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with the weaker side, and Tom felt, for the first time, 
very angry with Sam Andrews. 

But his anger couldn't clear away poor "William the 
Conqueror's" difficulties, and Tom was not only at his 
wit's ends, but a long way beyond them, as to the best 
way,if indeed any way werepossible,toescapefrom them. 

They both knew perfectly well how very little Mr. 
Stone was likely to excuse a clerk who was by no 
means a " black swan," and they also knew that any- 
thing like quarrelling in a city office (to say nothing of 
striking a blow) was a very serious fault, not to be 
lightly looked over. And then poor Norman was only 
what is called "a probationer," that is, taken "on trial" 
for a certain time, to be sent adrift if not found 
satisfactory. It was a poor comfort, but yet a comfort 
to have some one to confide in, and Norman felt that 
Tom was sincere in his sympathy. " And at home they 
will be all down on me," said Norman, swaying his long 
body to and fro, and looking, as Tom could not help 
thinking, like some funny bird on an imgainly perch. 

" Father thinks me stupid! And mother will be so 
troubled. I believe Til enlist! 1 am as good, I suppose, 
as any of the recruits they take every day." 

But now came the sound of steps, voices, cheery 
laughter. What is there, to the ears of those who are 
in trouble, more melancholy than the pleasant voices 
of others who are in better case? Tom slowly and 
reluctantly went to his own seat. 

As he did so Mr. Stone entered. He did not even 
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glance in the direction of the unlucky Norman, hut b-^ 
very pointedly asked Sam Andrews if his lip hurt 
stUL 

Tom would have been too glad to have heard th 
latter make light of the affair, but he was a little 
gusted when Andrews made a wry face, and said i' -^^ 
was "really very stiff and painful; in a jev) day^^^""^* 
perhaps, it would be all right." 

"Mr. Mackenzie wants you in his room, youn^^.*© 
Moore," said Mr. Stone; "you are to take up Ledger B.'* ^ -''• 

With a look of condolence at Norman, Tom got"*^^^ 
down from his stool and left the office. 

Seldom indeed was it that clerks paid a visit to Mr. 
Mackenzie's room. 

Tom was out of spirits about Norman, for he had ^^^ 
heard that he was poor, and that there were brothers ^ 

and sisters at home. 

Somehow that idea of his of enlisting did not quite 
" fit in." He could not imagine Norman shouldering 
a rifle, or being drilled. He tapped at the door. A 
sharp clear voice bade him " come in." So he obeyed, 
and entered with the great fat Ledger B. 

Mr. Mackenzie was writing; he looked up, and 
motioned to Tom to sit down. 

" I want a couple of letters copied," he said abruptly, 
"and I want them copied here; take time and do them 
properly." 



CHAPTER VnL 



INTERCESSION. 



^]0 the clerks of a city office, of which the 
heads are men of such standing as were 
Messrs. Ashford, Mackenzie & Co., those 
heada are objects of much respect, and 
.Imost reverence. 

They — the clerks — see little of them, know little of 
.hem. The principals mostly live in a kind of social 
itmosphere in which their juniors and inferiors cannot 
Iraw breath easily. In time, perhaps (for we all have 
lope, and there is, or there ought to be, as much hon- 
est hope in the breast of a city clerk as in the heart 
)f the French soldier, who, we know, always may 
expect the marshal's baton), the clerk may become 
tiimself the chief of a firm. Bnt as long as he is a 
iJerk he looks up to the head, or heads, of the house 
irith the same feelings with which the young and 
unfledged subaltern looks upon the white-headed 
general who sometimes comes to inspect the regi- 
:nent 
I do not venture to hint at a like comparison drawn 

two) H 
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between the city clerk and the young fellow who wears 
a middy's uniform. 

For I am told, and on good authority, that the captain 
of the man-of-war in her most gracious majesty's ser- 
vice holds himself, as he has always held himself, much 
more aloof from his oflSicers than the most white- 
headed commanding oflSicer in the sister service. Why 
it should be so, must for ever remain a matter of 
doubt. But that it is so is a fact. Mr. Mackenzie 
had taken recently a fine house in the West End, in a 
square that was highly respectable and of good repute, 
and much frequented by rich East Indian merchants, 
but which was, perhaps, the least bit in the world old- 
fashioned. And if so, so much the better, for Mr. 
Mackenzie had something very old-fashioned about 
him. His clothes, of the best material, were yet of 
rather an antique cut; he wore a very thick and many- 
folded muslin neck-cloth, in which shone a plain but 
costly emerald pin, not very large (there was nothing 
at all showy about Mr. Mackenzie), but very valuable. 
As we many of us know, the value of the emerald 
depends, not so much upon its size, as on its absolute 
freedom from any flaw — its purity and depth of colour. 

Some rather high-flown theories were afloat amongst 
the clerks as to this stone, one of the most romantic 
declaring that it had been taken out of the right eye 
of an Indian idol, the simple fact being that it had 
been bought by Mr. Mackenzie's late wife, and by her 
given to her husband. 
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She had been very rich, indeed it was through her 
that he had obtained his present position, and his money, 
of which he had plenty. 

Mr. Mackenzie came and went to and fro, and if Mr. 
Stone knew of his visits to the oflSice in the city the 
other clerks often did not. 

But they never knew when he might or would 
make his appearance; he often did so when they least 
expected him. 

His own room in the city oflSice was a very comfort- 
able one — ^rather too comfortable, as Tom thought, in the 
matter of a great fire, that burned like a cavern of 
flame, just as if it were mid- winter. But your Anglo- 
Indians are cold-blooded, chilly personages. 

Mr. Mackenzie sat in a comfortable arm-chair, 
reading the City Article in Tlie Times, every line of his 
thin face, every hair of his gray head, seemed somehow 
to speak of caution, care, experience, and acuteness. 

Tom could not help feeling very raw and awkward 
in his presence, just as a young and hardly fledged 
chicken might be supposed to feel in the presence of a 
gaunt old king of the farm-yard. 

But he " pulled himself together," as the clerks would 
have said, and sat down, and applied his thoughts 
to the work tliat Mr. Mackenzie pointed out to him. 

Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, this work 
was quite in Tom's usual line, and required no very 
special attention. 

And all went on quite smoothly, Tom heedfuUy 
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copying and carefully writing, until a momentary 
pause, while Mr. Mackenzie was looking out for an- 
other letter for him to copy, set free Tom's thoughts, 
which flew off at a tangent to unlucky William 
Norman. 

And when he set to work again it was not easy to 
refix his attention on his writing. 

Perhaps it was this fact (which of course I am sorry 
to record against Tom, but as i^ is a fact, down it goes), 
or else the rather disturbing consciousness that Mr. 
Mackenzie's sharp eyes were fixed on him, that made 
him omit two most important words in one most im- 
portant letter, thereby making utter nonsense of the 
whole of it. 

He discovered his mistake in a moment, but alas! 
those sharp eyes had seen it too! Tom felt very sorry, 
and indeed almost guilty. He had meant to be so 
very, very careful, to show Mr. Mackenzie that he 
could do his work well. It was rather a feather in his 
cap to be sent for to his chiefs private room, to work 
there, — and now! That feather in his cap was plucked 
very ruthlessly out! and Tom sat quite silent, feeling 
a hot flush creeping up to the very roots of his hair! 

" What stuff is this!" was Mr. Mackenzie's sharp re- 
mark, as he leant back in his chair. He did not lean 
back cosily and comfortably as other men do, he re- 
clined all of one piece, as one might say. 

"What were you thinking of, eh?" 

Tom did not think it either prudent or necessary to 
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give a direct reply; he said, " If you'll allow me, sir, 

to try and write it again — Im very sony." 
But Mr. Mackenzie still kept the offending letter in 

his hand, looking still at Tom, in what the latter 

thought a very angry manner. 

"You were not thinking of your business when you 
left out those words: it is quite impossible — dont 
tell me! Your brains must have been wool-gathering! 
Now I insist on knowing what you were thinking of, 
for I was watching you all the time, and I knew 
perfectly well that there would be something wrong 
in the letter." 

Tom was driven to bay; but there was no escape for 
him, and he did the only thing that was left to him, 
and which was the best thing under the circumstances, 
he told the simple truth, without any attempt at 
glossing it over. 

" Well, sir," he said stoutly, and looking the old man 
straight in the face, " Tm sorry, very sorry, but I was 
thinking only for a few moments, and I did not mean 
it, of a friend of mine who has got into trouble to-day, 
and I was thinking what a pity it was! For he is 
poor, and I know what a hard thing it is to be poor, 
and he is very sorry! " 

It was an honest explanation, but at the same time 
hardly a lucid one. 

"I suppose you mean by all this, that young 
Norman, eh? — ^IVe heard something about it! Well, 
it's clearly no business of yours, and the thing you 
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have to do is to attend to your own work! yoiir 
own work, mind, and nobody else's! If our clerks 
take to quarrelling in office hours, and striking one 
another, off they go! A pretty thing it would be 
indeed to have to send for a policeman! Let it be a 
warning to you!" If Tom's face was a plain one, 
and that I candidly allow it most certainly was, yet it 
had one good thing about it, a charm that some very 
fine and handsome faces sometimes lack, it was a most 
expressive one. 

And there was now written plainly on it so palpable 
a desire to say something more — a desire, only repressed 
by respect and doubt — that Mr. Mackenzie, as sharp 
in one thing as in another, actually felt himself con- 
strained to reply to the unspoken request that Tom's 
honest face betrayed. 

" Well," said the old man, " you want to say some- 
thing. You young fellows must talk; out with it, 
and set to your work again!" 

His look and manner were rather more lenient than 
Tom expected; after all even the head of a city firm is 
human. Perhaps Mr. Mackenzie remembered the 
time when he was a boy. ' ^ - • 

"I was so sorry for poor Norman," he said; "and 
he was tormented. Perhaps Sam Andrews didn't 
mean it, but Norman is poor, and he thinks himself 
so ugly, sir, as if it ever mattered a bit if a man were 
ugly or handsome," said Tom, with the supreme con- 
tempt of his age and sex for good looks. "And then 
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Sam does tease him^ calling him all sorts of names, such 
as 'William the Conqueror/ and particularly when 
Norman is out of temper or vexed. So you see, sir," 
went on Tom, warming with his subject, and half- 
forgetting that awful gulf that separated Mr. Mackenzie, 
one of the firm of Ashf ord, Mackenzie, & Co., from one 
of his junior clerks, "he forgot himself; and that's 
another thing, Sam never does forget himself , he only 
forgets others." 

Tom did not in the least know that he had just 
given Mr. Sam Andrews a pretty severe hit, as sharp 
Mr. Mackenzie at once saw. The old man gave a 
queer dry smile (hidden behind his pocket handker- 
chief), and said coolly: 

"I see, I quite understand; but this young Norman 
must have a very short temper not to be able to stand 
a joke." 

"If it was a joke, sir; but Sam goes a little beyond 
a joke, and he finds out how he can vex Norman. I 
suppose a rich fellow, and a very handsome clever one 
wouldn't mind it; I don't know I'm sure. Sam does 
not try it on with me!" 

" If he did, what then? Come now! I like to know 
how many of our clerks are likely to make the office 
below a bear-garden." 

Tom was silent, he did not quite know if the old 
man was very much in earnest, or was in reality only 
grimly joking. 

" Suppose a fellow did annoy you, call you names, 
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and torment you, what would yow do then, eh? The 
truth now, mind, and nothing but the truth!'' 

** I'd knock him down, I think, sir!" said Tom bluntly. 

Perhaps the moment he said it he bethought him- 
self of what Mr. Mackenzie would make of such a 
reply, but there was no help for it. There was a dead 
silence for some moments. Mr. Mackenzie was 
apparently again reading The Times, but he presently 
put it down and said, "I see you have told me the 
truth. But all that sort of thing, one teasing and 
tormenting, the other striking a blow, is not fit work 
for men of business, or for lads either, who perhaps 
think they are men. 

" Here, take this letter again, make a fair copy of it. 
A fair copy of it, mind, and let me see that you can 
do something besides threatening to knock down any- 
one who may insult you." 

Tom took the letter, and did give his whole attention 
to it, most resolutely putting away from his thoughts 
the little conversation that had just taken place. 
There was no fault to be found in it when it was 
completed. Mr. Mackenzie looked through it, and 
said gently that it "would do." That was all; not a 
word of comment, and Tom was dismissed. 

Mr. Mackenzie waited till the door was shut on him, 
then he rang his bell. 

Mr. Stone appeared. 

" Sit down, if you please," said the old man, and the 
head clerk obeyed. 
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"I sent for you," said Mr. Mackenzie, "to say a 
"^vord or two about that young clerk of ours who got 
^:»ito some trouble to-day. You know who I mean?" 

"Yes, sir; young Norman! He is to go, sir, of 
^2ourse!" 

Mr. Mackenzie lifted up a long lean finger, and Mr. 
Stone stopped short. 

"What do you know about him, eh?'* 

"Well, sir," said Mr. Stone, in his calm voice, "it 
was our Mr. Ashford who wished us to try him — only 
to try him, sir. His father, young Norman's father 
I mean, was an old acquaintance of Mr. Ashford's, 
that was the way the son came here — on trial — only 
on trial, sir. Of course he couldn't stay, you see what 
a piece of work there was to-day." 

Mr. Mackenzie leant back in his chair, in his stiff, 
unjointed way, rubbing those thin hands of his gently 
one upon another, an odd trick of his which he 
used, quite unconsciously, when "thinking out" any 
subject that presented some difficulties. Mr. Stone 
leant back in his chair too (for the head clerk could 
take liberties, and make himself comfortable), and he 
waited with composed patience till his chief should 
speak. 

"I see!" said Mr. Mackenzie; "I see! I understand 
all you mean, but I've been thinking, Mr. Stone, that 
there may be, there may be, I say, and I rather suspect 
there is, a little fault on the other side. What do you 
say to that, Mr Stone?" 
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Mr. Stone, whatever he thought, was too careful of 
offence to speak at once, and he hesitated and played 
with his watch-chain (presentation watch-chain, given 
him on his birthday by a few of his friends " and sin- 
cere well-wishers "). 

Sam Andrews was a favourite, as I have said, and 
Mr. Stone did not particularly care for Norman. He 
had never distinguished himself in any way. He was 
ungainly, shabby, awkward; that he was honest and 
painstaking, and hard-working Mi*. Stone knew, but 
in London one can get plenty of clerks with all these 
good qualifications, and with ability also. 

But still Mr. Stone was himself too honest not to 
give a truthful reply, and he said: 

"I believe you're about right, sir, there. You see 
when young men get joking they are apt to be a little 
rough in their play, and rough in their words. I don't 
excuse Sam Andrews; but a joke is a joke, and a young 
fellow ought to be able to take the rough with the 
smooth — with the smooth, sir!" repeated Mr. Stone 
blandly. 

" But if it is all rough?" said Mr. Mackenzie sharply. 
" Mr. Sam Andrews is clever, as you say, and as I know 
him to be. He is sharp too, perhaps a little bit too sharp. 
But there is neither cleverness nor sharpness in giving 
a fellow-clerk pain. I was poor once myself, sir!" 
said the old man, warming a little with the subject, 
"and I know what it is to he poor; and the joke that 
wouldn't hurt one when there are good clothes and an 
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easy heart will hurt very much when there are none 
ot these things." 

"Right, sir! quite right," said Mr. Stone, " I see what 
yoxL mean; but I hope Mr. Andrews was not so very 
'^Uch to blame. I don't think he would so far forget 
himself as to deserve what the other gave him." 

This was rather an unlucky speech for the side of 
Iklr. Sam Andrews, for it brought to mind Tom's 
^mple speech, " that Sam Andrews never forgot him- 
self — ^he only forgot others/* 

" Well, Mr. Stone," said the chief in a decided man- 
ner, and one that betokened his having made up his 
mind, "I've been thinking a good deal about it, and I 
wish you, if you please, to give this young Norman 
another trial. Let him know, of course, that he must 
keep his temper, and his hands too, ia order, and that 
another such outbreak will be visited by instant dis- 
missal — instant dismissal, mind that." 

"Certainly, certainly, sir, and I'm glad you think 
this the right thing," said Mr. Stone, who was good- 
natured in the main, and who naturally fell into Mr. 
Mackenzie's way of thinking. 

"I do, assuredly; also, if you please (Mr. Mackenzie 
was always particularly polite to his head clerk), if 
you please, give this Mr. Sam Andrews a hint — and 
you may make it a pretty strong hint too, the stronger 
the better — that he must keep his tongue in order, 
mind that. Neither cleverness nor sharpness will save 
him, if he does not take the hint." 
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Mr. Stone made a formal little bow, said that 
he would attend to his chiefs directions, and would 
take good care that both young gentlemen "turned 
over a new leaf." 

" Then that little matter is settled," said Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, " and now, if you please, Mr. Stone, will you 
look at these invoices? and we must make some in- 
quiries about that affair of Dupont Brothers— I rather 
think we'll have to look sharp there. It would never 
do for them to get a hint of our suspicions — eh?'' 

"Never — ^never, sir!" said Mr. Stone; "as you say, 
we must take care." 

" Then I shall not detain you any longer," said Mr. 
Mackenzie. "You will be good enough to arrange 
that little matter between young Norman and Sam 
Andrews — I leave it to you, mind." 

"Never fear, sir; never fear!" and then the head 
clerk gathered up the invoices that had been given him, 
and with another formal little bow took his leave. 

That evening Tom heard, to his delight and very 
much to his susprise, that Norman had been closeted 
with Mr. Stone, and had received a reprimand, but 
with it the pleasant assurance that the affair would be 
looked over for this time only. 

Norman was too much depressed to be able to evince 
his real gratitude; perhaps the few broken and quiet 
words in which he tried to assure Mr. Stone that he 
would attempt to be patient, and " not to mind " what 
others might say to vex or annoy him, were quite as 
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^^vincing and welcome to that gentleman as any 
^eiuge of words would have been. He found Tom 
*^d communicated to him the good news. 

If Mr. Stone held another audience with Mr. Sam 
-^drews, that young gentleman was quite acute and 
^^ise enough to keep his own counsel — which you may 
t^ sure he did. 

There was no apology for the blow asked for; per- 

liaps this was best, as Norman might not have given 

it. At all events, there was a sort of peace patched 

tip, a "hollow truce," or rather perhaps an "armed 

neutrality," and the title of " William the Conqueror " 

ceased to be heard. 







CHAPTER IX.- 



A CLOUD OF SORROW. 




HERE came a time, but a very few days 
after the little affray between the two 
clerks in the city office, when a visitor 
came regularly to the queer shabby little 
house, a visitor whose coming was anxiously looked 
for, whose words were listened to as wo would listen 
to those of some oracle, whose very footsteps seemed 
to be unlike, and to have a more important and sym- 
pathetic sound than, any other footsteps. 

I think you will guess who this visitor was? 
Who is there amongst us so young and so inex- 
perienced as not to know what "the doctor's visit" 
means? — the doctor, who seems almost to hold the 
words of life or death! in whose hands lie such 
wonderful powers! 

Is it any wonder if they are often singularly grave 
and preoccupied-looking men? Wliat vain hopes they 
have to quench! What happy hopes to kindle! Life to 
them must have a very solemn aspect — terribly real, and 
terribly pathetic. The doctor who came to the plain 
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dingy little house was not one of those great men whose 

names are blown far and wide by the trumpet of 

fame. He was a quiet, demure person, looking, indeed, 

as if he himself had known sorrow. The fatlier of the 

family was ill. Mrs. Moore, a fragile and delicate-looking 

^voman, bore her reverses better, as far as mere health 

was concerned, than her husband. First his spirits 

suffered, gradually, but all too surely; then he began 

to have a nasty pain in the side. Oh! it was nothing 

— a mere nothing, he would say; but for all that there 

followed sleepless nights, and long days that if not 

actually full of pain, were yet full of what is almost 

harder to bear, a sad and ever-increasing lassitude. 

And still he said it was nothing — a mere nothing. 

When the winter days were gone, and the spring came 

with a brighter sun and a less severe atmosphere, ho 

should " be all right." 

And then, following closely on the heels of these 
symptoms, came another, and even a more ominous 
and alarming one. There was a cough — what Anne, 
who was full of all sorts of old-fashioned omens, called 
"a church-yard cough." There was no rest for the 
invalid now, either by day or night. Cough, cough, 
cough-^— it went to his wife's heart. Somehow it did 
seem almost out of the natural course of things that 
she, always rather a delicate, and what the Hanbury 
folk would have called a " peaking " kind of woman, 
should go about comparatively strong and healthy, 
while the man, the " bread-winner," and the head of 
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the family, should be creeping along feebly, or resting 
languidly after the least fatigue. 

Sorrow generally comes to us in a shape and at a 
time unexpected. Thank God ! we may say, for that, 
since perhaps otherwise we should hardly dare to 
breathe, for fear of the grief and trial coming with 
the coming day; and we may likewise thank God, too, 
that after the same fashion blessings and pleasures 
come to us as suddenly as the sunbeam that breaks 
forth from the cloud. Just at first, the little house- 
hold probably thought that Mr. Moore's ailment was 
nothing more than a temporary cold — a chill, easily 
caught, and as easily shaken off. 

"Gruel," said Anne, who pinned her faith on the 
virtue of that beverage, " gruel with a little lemon in 
it." That was her simple formula. Mrs. Moore had, after 
like fashion, had a remedy handed down from her grand- 
mother, and compounded of herbs. It had a queer 
smell, and almost as queer a taste, but Mrs. Moore had 
almost as strong a belief in its virtues as had Anne in 
her " gruel with a little lemon in it." 

Mr. Moore tasted the gruel, but did not very much 
like it. Where is there the man who does very much 
care for it ? He then tried the invaluable herb mixture, 
perhaps believing in it because his wife did. But even 
this did him no good. And at last — at^ last the doctor 
had to be sent for! Very unwillingly did Mr. Moore 
give his consent; for a doctor must be paid, and alas! 
money was very, very scarce! He came, the wise man. 
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who was to feel the sick man's pulse^ and look at his 
tongue, and pronounce the verdict that seemed ahnost of 
life or death. He was not one of your very grand west- 
end physicians (I had almost written magicians, they 
are so often sent for when art of man could be of no 
avail). He was a hard-working member of that noble 
band, not quite at the top of the tree; yet perhaps 
as helpful and as capable as any of his greater 
brethren. 

He had a calm, patient face, as becomes one who, in 
his daily round, has to encounter every kind of suffer- 
ing, and to administer, as he best may, such hope and 
comfort as may best tend to his patient's recovery, or — 
how often! — that other cup, so hard to offer, so hard 
to take — of kind, but hopeless warning, that the time 
has come when no aid but that of the Great Physician 
is of any avail! 

Tom was at his work when the doctor paid his first 
visit. 

There seemed to be an unusual silence in the house, 
quiet though it always was, when he walked up-stairs. 
And then there was the usual feeling of the pulse, and 
the usual inquiries, while perhaps the doctor was learn- 
ing more with those experienced eyes of his than from 
the repUes to his questions. 

"Well, doctor, what do you think of me? Am I 

very bad?" asked Mr. Moore. "I believe it is only 

the anxiety of my womenkind?" 

" Well," said the doctor, " well, as you say woman- 
nflo) I 
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kind are anxious. No, you are not very bad; don't 
fret yourself into being worse: I see nothing at all 
very serious yei I must, of course, have a little touch 
with the stethoscope." 

And he had " the little touch," listening, after the 
manner of his profession, to the beating of that 
wonderful clock that begins its awful, mysterious 
beat when we begin life, and ends it, — when we 
surrender that gift to the Giver. 

There was no learning anything from the calm face 
of the doctor, when the examination was ended. He 
knew his business much too well, you may be sure, to 
let his face tell tales. 

His words were few. There was to the anxious ear 
of the mother and wife, just a shade of disquieting 
alarm in them, when he said, « there were signs of a 
little incipient mischief in one lung, but only incipient; 
the great thing, after all, was to take the thing in 
time, and he hoped his patient had taken the thing in 
time. This spring weather was really very trying, 
almost as severe, and certainly far more treacherous 
than winter, for it was so uncertain. One day quite 
warm, a west wind, a little sun : the next : — well, you did 
not know where you were! a bitter north-easter, and 
perhaps a heavy fall of hail!" 

All this, with quite a cheery smile, and a kind shake 
hands, and a recommendation to take a mutton chop 
and a glass of stout in the middle of the day — all this, 
I say, was for the patient himself. 
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For Mrs. Moore there were other words when down- 
stairs. 

*' Mr. Moore is not dangerously ill now, I may tell 
you that, but he is very much depressed; he certainly 
is not quite right in that left lung. Not very much harm 
done as yet — ^no, not as yet. What would do him 
good, — ^I should, I think, be not going too far were I to 
say would cure him, — would be a complete change of air! 
Change of air and scene to a warm southern climate." 

" Oh! " sighed Mrs. Moore involimtarily. " Mentone, 
now," said the doctor — " not Nice, I don't at all believe 
in Nice for such a case as his. A sea voyage, and a 
residence at Madeira, that would be a good plan too, if 
it could be managed." 

Oh that one little word "if!" How much it says! 
Sometimes it has more eloquence in its two letters 
than there is in a whole page. 

"I'm afraid that can't be managed!" said Mrs. Moore 
in a low voice, and she spoke quite steadily too. 

" If it can't then," said the doctor, " we must only 
do the best we can, and I hope we shall pull through. 
If the worst of the spring were over, then in the sum- 
mer perhaps he could get to Cromer for a bit. Fine 
bracing air there; I think very highly of Cromer. It 
is the autumn and the winter — the autumn and the 
winter in London, that I should dread most for him." 

And if he, the comparative gtranger, dreaded it what 
did the wife feel? She dared not ask herself this 
question, though she felt it at her very heart's core. 
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" A little rest, and care, and I know he is sure of 
thaty* said the doctor, "and keeping him from cold, 
and also— a point that I have left to the last, but which 
is really to be considered almost the first — ^keeping him 
from worry of any kind, will I daresay be of much 
more good than any medicine. I shall, however, just 
order him a little draught, a simple tonic that he will 
find useful." 

And then, when pen, ink, and paper were brought, 
he sat down and wrote a few words, and some of those 
wonderful and most mysterious characters that really 
do remind one very much of the cabalistic formulas 
used by the enchanters of the world of fairy-land. 

This, he said, was to be made up at the chemist's, 
and then he said good-bye, and Mrs. Moore, with 
rather a blush, slipped into his accustomed hand the 
little bit of paper that held the usual fee. 

"This time, then; thank you!" said the doctor; 
" but you must allow me the pleasure of visiting your 
husband as often as I think I can do him any good — 
as a friend, mind, as a friend, if you will allow me the 
pleasure of calling myself one." 

Kind and worthy man! Before Mr. Moore's illness 
was ended many a visit did this poor Samaritan pay 
to the shabby little house in the unfashionable street. 

And now, when her master's illness made a sad 
difference in the household, Anne's services became 
indeed invaluable. 

She was up early, she went to bed late. She made 
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the gruel still, still firmly believing in its healing 
powers, and thinking that if Mr. Moore only took 
enough of it, he would soon gH quite strong again, and 
lose that nasty little cough, which seemed to echo 
through the house most dolefully. 

Out of her own savings (and many a time she 
thanked her stars that she hxid saved during that 
golden time at Hanbury) she made sundry appetizing 
little dishes, with a skill not quite inferior to that of 
her old enemy the cook. She was, to be sure, sharp 
and tart of speech (for one's nature and habits cannot 
be changed nor unlearned so easily), but she did her 
best; and perhaps the occasional little explosions of 
wrath and impatience with which she not unf requently 
astonished the milk-woman and the baker's boy were 
wholesome, and acted as a sort of safety-valve. There 
was little change in Mrs. Moore; always gentle and 
quiet, she went about now with the same placid 
demeanour, doing her best to keep up her husband's 
flagging spirits, stitching away at her beautifully neat 
work, and trying to "make a sunshine in a shady 
place." 

Janet was changed though. Just at the age when 
girls grow fast she had shot up, and was tall and 
thin, not to say rather lanky. Life had been to her 
such a bright and glad thing that she felt the force of 
their sadly changed circumstances, and she showed 
that she felt it. It was, indeed, hardly possible but 
that she should do so. Her mother had now to leave 
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her a good deal to herself, and Tom was away all day 
at the office in the city. There was work to be done^ 
to be sure, and Janet did it, but she often felt very 
sad and half-hearted, and her thoughts would go back, 
as a bird flies back to its nest, to the dear old Hanbury 
days, when the sun shone without a cloud, and sorrow 
was a thing that had but a name, and no reality! 

As the days grew longer, and brighter, she some- 
times had a walk with Tom, but even this pleasure 
was not always to be enjoyed. 

For it was a busy time in the city, and Tom often 
had to work extra hours, and then Janet had her own 
household work to attend to at home. Sometimes 
during these walks brother and sister would discuss 
the future, as young folks will do. 

And Tom, coming home one day in time for an 
hour's walk with Janet, imfolded to her a new plan. 
It was, to be sure, as yet a flower only in the bud, 
but to the young there is something specially tempting 
and delightful in hope, and in the future. 

Young as they were, they had suddenly grown 
quite old and experienced as to the value of money, 
and the want of that most necessary commodity has 
often the one most serious additional disadvantage, 
that it rather exaggerates the real good of money 
itself. " Janet !" said Tom, as they walked on together, 
" what would you say if I had a chance of a situation 
of a hundred and fifty a year, eh?" 

" Oh, Tom! delightful! That's only a chance!" 
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"Only a chance, or the ghost of one! But who 
knows? it may come true!" 

"You are going to get a better post in the office, 
Tom ? That would be delightful ! " 

"Nonsense! what an idea! I can tell you fellows 
don't rise so very quickly in Ashford, Mackenzie, & 
Co/s. Those steady old firms go on in a steady old 
way. They plod on in a safe road, and they are so 
old and so well-established that they can always get 
plenty of clerks to choose from/* 

Janet thought it best, considering that her little 
proposition had been looked down upon, to be silent, 
and she waited till Tom spoke again. 

"It's just a chance!" he said, "and in fact I would 
not tell it to a living soul but you, Janet; but you 
know you and I were always chums; you are almost 
as good as a brother, you know — ^almost, of course!" 
added Tom bluntly, "a girl never can be quite the 
same as a boy!" 

"Of course I know that," said poor Janet, very 
meekly, quite content to take the second place in the 
scale, since Tom chose to place her there. 

"It's possible, that's one thing," he said; "and I 
don't see why it should not be probable. I suppose, 
after all, every firm, even that of Ashford & Mackenzie, 
must have a beginning!" 

This was such a truism that Janet merely nodded 
her head, and said, "Yes, I see!" 

"Of course you see. Well then, suppose — mind I 
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only say suppose — an opportunity should offer, and ^ 
was able to get a hundred and fifty pounds a year, :ii 
would be something worth having. Of course I should 
leave Ashford & Co., that's one thing." 

"But who is to give it to you?" &sked Janet, 
opening her eyes widely. 

"Oh, no matter!" was the very oracular and 
mysterous reply; "that's a secret at present. There's 
nothing at aU fixed, nothing sure." 

Perhaps a vague thought of a very well-known 
proverb, "A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," occurred to Janet. 

"It would be very good if you could get it!" she 
said, and as she spoke she smiled, for hope is always 
ready to pop up when the very smallest opening 
appears, and a hundred and fifty pounds a year, a sum 
that did not pay half the garden expenses at Hanbury, 
seemed almost riches now. 

"Wouldn't it? why, of course it would. There 
would be so much more, you see, "for everybody, and 
then if father didn't get quite strong, I would have 
a little cash to spare to send him and mother to some 
place where he would get strong, and then for clothes, 
Janet!" 

He stopped and looked down at his shabby dress — 
well worn, indeed, it was. " I could have something 
to buy decent togs, and you should have them too. 
It's on the cards, Janet, that I may get it." 

"Shall you tell father, Tom?" 
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His face fell a little, a very little, but it grew bright 

again when he said, "When I know something more 

about it, Janet, if it ever comes to anything. It may 

Dot, you see, and what is the use of tormenting him 

and mother? Til just work on as I am, of course, and 

then, when I hear anything certain, I'll tell my father 

about it. Of course, if he objects I can't do it, but 

why should he?" 

"It's not at all likely that he will, Tom, he would 
be very glad ; but I'm longing to know how it is that 
you are going to get it, or who it is that is going to 
give it to you." 

" That's just what I can't tell you, then!" he replied, 
"IVe told you more than I'd tell another soul. I say, 
old girl, won't it be a very good thing?" 

"A capital thing, and then, who knows, Tom, you 
might have time to read a little more, and you might 
be able to work on till you got into the Civil Service." 
" That's so like a girl, always fancying that great 
things will happen," but though Tom said this, and 
said it too with an air of most undoubted superiority, 
yet his own heart gave a glad little leap, as he felt 
that there might be some truth in Janet's happy and 
bright prognostications. 

"One must take a little risk in all things at the 
very beginning," he said; "but don't put on such a 
long face — Fll risk nothing. If this dream of mine 
does come true, why then, I'm safe to get the increase 
of salary, and have no harder work than I have now. 
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And when my father knows about it, Tm sure he'll be 
the very first to wish me joy!" 

** ril be the first," said Janet, clasping Tom by the 
arm, rather to his discomfiture. 

*'I say, don*t be too impulsive," he said a little 
gruffly. 1 

Janet dropped his arm with a start. 

" I suppose that old gentleman thought I was rather 
silly," she said laughing. 

" What old gentleman?" 

'' He was behind us a moment ago. I didn't see him 
before, and he must have turned back — ^he did look so 
sharply at me." 

Tom looked very fiercely round, as became a young 
gentleman escorting his sister, but there waa no gentle- 
man, either old or young, visible. They were very 
near home now. 

" Mind," he said in a whisper, "not a word of what 
I have just been telling you till I give you leave; on 
your honour, Janet." 

"Not a word, Tom — oh! you may trust me.*' 

"Because," he said, " it may all end in smoke, you 
know." 



*"--'^g^gy^<gS7'^ ** 



CHAPTER X. 



SAM AIIDREWS OOES A-FISHIHQ FOB TOM. 



n OK some days after that the brother and 
sister had no walk together. It was an un- 
usually busy time with Tom. An outsider 
might suppose that sugar and spice are 
steady things, not likely to vary much, and tliat indigo, 
quassia, and the like, were very much one day in the 
week what they were the other days. But that is not 
the case. Drugs and spices are very sensitive things. 
They rise and fall; they become extremely valuable, or 
low in price, with a most singular irregularity. As 
for tea, one never knows where to have it. 

It did not make very much matter to Tom, though, 
except that when there was any very great rise or fall 
in the markets, his hours of work would be possibly 
extended. 

Mr. Stone, also, generally showed by his temper that 
things were not steady, he spoke more quickly, scolded 
more frequently, and, in short, seemed quite altered 
from the calm, equable, good-tempered head clerk of 
everyday life. 
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But the very longest day comes to an end. Tom 
had thought of this as he bent over his desk one after- 
noon. The slanting rays of the sun managed to climb 
in, even at those narrow windows, that seemed made 
on purpose to exclude the sweet air and light of 
heaven. 

This had been a hard day for him. Mr. Stone had 
been unusually cross and exacting, and the clerk who 
was over Tom, and who generally was very kind and 
helpful, giving him hints and telling him what to do, 
was ill. So that part of his work naturally fell into 
Tom*s hands, and Mr. Stone did the rest. Tom had a 
headache, and the figures seemed to dance before his 
eyes; but he remembered Bill Hazle's well-worn say- 
ing, " It*s dogged as does it," and he kept to his work, 
though longing for the time to come when he might 
shut up his books, close his desk, and get oflf his lofty 
perch. 

At last (and it really did seem to him as if the work 
would never come to an end) the business was over for 
that day. 

Tom gave a huge sigh of relief when he found him- 
self in the fresh air. 

Mr. Sam Andrews came out with him. He slipped 
his neatly gloved hand within Tom's arm, laughing, 
"I say, Tom, 111 go part of the way with you; 
but I'm really and truly faint with hunger. Old 
Stone was as cross as a bear to-day, and I hadn't a 
moment to eat a bit. I know a place where I can get 
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a chop and a glass of ale, you may as well come. It 

ain't far, and then I'll go a bit with you on your way 

home." 

Tom was really very good-natured, and he liked Sam 
Andrews. 

"Very well, then — oh! isn't the air nice?" 

"Very nice," replied the other, but in the absent and 
preoccupied tone that showed he was really not think- 
ing in the least of what his companion said. 

And the pair walked on together almost in silence, 
for Tom was really suffering from headache, and as 
for Mr. Sam Andrews, his thoughts were extremely 
busy, much too busy to permit of any conversation 
just then. 

The little eating-house that the latter specially fre- 
quented was quite close to the city office of Messrs. 
Ashford, Mackenzie, & Co. 

It was a funny little place, old-fashioned and quaint, 
and with no pretension to anything like style. No 
grand glass doors; no plate-glass windows; no marble 
tables. 

There was a certain air of secrecy about the place. 
It was celebrated for two things, which, people said, 
were to be had in the greatest perfection there. You 
could get a mutton chop there, better cooked, and 
better flavoured than anywhere else in town. There 
were, indeed, eager enthusiasts who absolutely went 
so far as to say that the proprietor of the little eating- 
house kept a special and exclusive breed of sheep to 
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supply his customers with chops; but of this I have 
my doubts. The ale that he kept to wash down these 
superlatively good chops was certainly of a special 
kind. 

It was such a house as one comes upon in the city, 
a house long established, money-making and respect- 
able, but without any outward show. Regular in 
all things, its hours were regular. At certain times 
the little compartments were each supplied with 
hungry customers. A tide flowed and ebbed, almost 
with the precision of the tides of the sea. If you 
wanted society, you got it at stated times; equally 
certain if you wished to take your chop almost in 
solitude you could do so, simply by selecting such an 
hour as would empty the house of its regular customers. 
And the hour that found Mr. Sam Andrews and Tom 
entering its doors was the one hour out of the twelve 
that usually found it at its very emptiest. 

Tom was a stranger to the eating-house. His poor 
funds were not in a state to allow of his indulging in 
the super-excellent chops of the establishment. And it 
happened, therefore, that though the place was a favour- 
ite resort of the clerks at Ashford, Mackenzie, & Co/s, 
it had the charm of novelty about it for Tom. Mr. 
Andrews was by no means a stranger to it, and it was 
with the air and tone of a distinguished patron that 
he installed himself and Tom in a comfortable nook, 
and ordered the customary chop. 

Tom refused a similar collation. He liked Sam, who 
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^^^ been kind enough to him, and indeed, as I have 
^^d, the latter was one of those who are general 
^^vourites. 

" You see," said Sam, while waiting for the chop (it 
a speciality here that you got the mutton hot, 
hot as mutton can be), " one can talk a bit here, 
«nd I wanted to have a quiet chat about you, and 
your little chance — ^you know what I mean." 

"Yes," said Tom eagerly, his honest face flushing 
with a ready interest. 

" I do think it will come to something." Tom was 
silent, waiting to hear more. " If it does — mind I say 
if— you will be the first to get a lift. I shall stick by 
you, Tom, that you may depend on." 
'* Thank you, Sam," said Tom simply. 
"You're about the only fellow in the shop" (he meant 
the office, of course) " that I care a fig about; as for that 
Norman, 'William the Conqueror,' ha! ha! — I despise 
him." 

" He's not a bad fellow," said Tom stoutly. " Do you 
know, I like him?" 

" And do you know," said the other, with an absurd 
mimicry of Tom's words, "I don't: what a face and 
figure he has! I declare he makes me ill to see him! 
He has a head like a turnip, and a figure like a ram- 
rod! Only for my own sake, and that I want to 
keep quiet for a bit with Mackenzie & Co., I'd have 
a little more fun. It's so good to see him in a jolly 



rage." 
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" Well, it's too bad to tease him," said Tom. " 
poor, and he works very hard." 

" It*s not my fault if he is; such a muff as that wil^'"^ 
always be poor; no head, no brains, no more spirit noc:^-*^^ 
enterprise than a mouse. Now you, Tom — yovj — ^yor^n:^^ 
are made of different stuff." 

Here the chop was brought in. It was about as goo^- 
as a chop could be, hot and tender, and with "the grav^ 
in," such a chop as would make any one eat, and sue 
a chop as an old gentleman was slowly and solemnl y ^ZJ^-^J 
eating in the very next compartment to that in whicl^^ 
the two clerks were sitting. 

Tom did not much care for compliments, as a rule;^***'^ 
but he was by no means indifferent to praise; he knew*^ 
that his companion was clever, and his opinion was noi 
to be despised. But he wanted to get at the root o\ 
the matter, and to find out on what grounds he was to 
build the fine edifice that was so often thought of. A, 
castle in the air must have satisfactory foundations. 

" I told you the other day," said Sam slowly, and a 
little under his breath, but very distinctly — the curtains 
were closely drawn round the little box in which they 
sat — " that I did not intend always to remain stuck at 
our present shop — ^no such fool ! There are new com- 
panies and new enterprises rising every day." 

And falling y he might have added, but didn't. 

" Now," went on Sam, " I'v^ kept my eyes open, I 
assure you — ^very wide open, and picked up experience 
here and there; and I know pretty well all about the 
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business. But I can't tell you yet (I'm not allowed, in 
^^^t it's not my own secret) anything more than this: 
^*— That I may get into a house, with a salary of five 
"^Vindred a year, and a very good prospect of doing 
■better still. Of course they — I mean the people I shall 
ork for — think a good deal of me, and if it all goes 
ght, you're safe, Tom, quite safe. The very first 
"tiling I shall do, the very first bargain I shall make 
"Vvill be, to get you in as my junior, and they can't 
^Dfier less than a hundred and fifty. Come now, what 
^o you say to that?" 

What could Tom say to it? Put yourself in his 
'place for a moment, and what should yow have said 
to it? 
Possibly what he did say, which was this: — 
"Why it would be splendid! Pm sure I'm awfully 
obliged to you, Sam ! It would be a great thing for me, 
of course; but what would I do about leaving Ashford 
& Co. ? Would they not think it shabby of me to leave 
them?" 

Here Sam was taken with such a fit of laughter that 
actual tears rolled down his cheeks. 
"Why, what are you laughing at?" said Tom. 
"Laughing at you," said Sam. "Oh! how green you 
are, quite verdant! quite refreshing! My dear fellow, 
why on earth should you consider any one but your- 
self? you do their work, and they pay you, and very 
little they do pay you. Then comes a good chance of 

your working your way up in the world, and you say 
(leo) K 
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good-bye to the shop. It's a question of sale an 
demand — ^nothing more." 

" Well, of course, I see that," said Tom; " but I must 
do nothing underhand. I suppose when the tim 
comes, and your friend, or friends, give you th 
situation, and I can look for it, or get it openly, then 
can openly give up the situation at Ashf ord & Mac 
kenzie*s. Of course, they will be glad that I shoul 
get a better salary than they give me." 

" Well, I hope so," said Sam Andrews. 

He did not meet Tom's eye, however. 

"And when shall I know all about it?" asked tha 
latter anxiously. Poor fellow! he was beginning to 
build that very fine castle in the air, with all sorts of 
towers and battlements. 

" That depends — ^you see I must be silent till I get 
leave to speak. One can't be too careful in such little 
matters. I mean to keep dark at the shop, and go on 
just as if I were intending to vegetate there till I was 
as old as old Mackenzie himself, and then, when the 
thing is ripe, I shall make my bow and leave them." 

" Of course," said Tom, " I shall tell my father as 
soon as you know anything at all certain; hell be very 
glad, and I*m sure very much obliged to you." 

There was a little impatience in Mr. Sam a tone as 
he said hastily, " Oh! when I know anything certain it 
will be quite time enough to tell your father. Of 
course it will be all right. He can't be such a fool as 
to object; why should he? But now, I say, look 
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here, Tom, there's one little thing you must do for 
me " 



He stopped and looked intently at Tom. "Well, 
^hat is it? Of course I'll be very glad to do anything 
at all I can for you. Is it any work ? anything about 
office work, I mean?" 

"It is,— and it isn't, not exactly in the regular line 
of office work, but it's what you can do quite easily for 



me." 



Tom waited patiently for more informatioa 

It came. 

" The friends I want to get in with," said Sam, slowly 
but distinctly, " are fellows in something the same line 
as Ashford & Co., and I want to help them in a little 
bit of speculation, that would very possibly bring in a 
lump of money. You don't understand what I mean," 
he added a little impatiently, for indeed Tom's face 
betrayed no very great comprehension, "but it's no 
matter. Now, look here, the Icmg and the short of the 
matter is, that what I want you to do for me can bo 
done in a moment, and without the very least trouble 
either; come, Tom, can't you say that you'll help a 
friend?" 

" But I don't know what it is you want mc to help 
you in! " said Tom blankly. 

"Well, it's easily told! I want you to watch when 
the letters come in, and that of course you can do, as 
you take them in, and a letter will come from Dupont 
and Co. — ^you know the hand, and besides they always 
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have a great blue office seal, as big as a crown piece, on 
the envelope." 

He stopped, Tom looked at him. " I know of course 
their letters, and their envelopes too! " he said. 

" Well, then, you won't have a bit of difficulty," said 
Sam Andrews, " for I want you to just keep that letter — 
it will come either to-morrow or a day or two after- 
wards — to keep it back, you know, and not to pass it in 
for a day, then you can pass it in, just as if it came in 
the regular course, don't you see?" 
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CHAPTER SX 

AND CATCHES A TABTABl 

] OM'S face was very red indeed, but perhaps 
it might have been only the reflection cast 
upon it by those red curtains. He was quite 
silent for a moment or so, looking tlie while 
at Sam with a perfectly grave and blank face. 

"Don't you understand what I mean?" said Sam, 
impatiently. 

"You want me to take tbe letter, and hide it, do 
you?" 

" Well, of course you must put it away somewhere," 
replied Sam angrily, for when a person is doing a 
wrong thing, how very uncomfortable it is to have 
that thing turned inside out, as it were, expased to the 
clear light of day, when it would have been so very 
much more consoling to have bidden it up, and glos.scd 
it over, and smoothed its inequalities! 

"And then you want me to keep it until tlie 
next day? and then I am to pass it in, just as if it 
had only come, and pretend that I knew no more 
about it?" 
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"Exactly! now you have hit the right nail on the 
head!" said Sam Andrews, with some relief. Things 
were really going better than he had expected. 

Tom stood up, the doud of blank bewilderment 
cleared away from his face. "I won't do it!" he 
said. 

" What? Come now, Tom, don't be a fool; it's the 
easiest thing in the world, just think of it. You take 
in the letters, and select that one — ^mind, I don't want 
you to open it! nothing of the kind — and you just keep 
it in some safe place for a day! — only one day! 
twenty-four hours! You know, just as well as I do, 
that letters are often delayed as long as that, and even 
longer! And then, why, bless me! you can have no 
possible difficulty about it, the next morning the letter 
goes in with the others, nothing easier, and nobody a 
bit the worse for it! " 

"i'cZ be the worse for it," said Tom, "if nobody else 
should, and that's enough. Why, it would be as bad, 
almost as bad as stealing! It would be stealing for the 
time. I should feel like a thief and like a rogue; and 
then the lie I should tell, — ^yes, of course I should! If 
a question were asked I should have to tell lies. If I 
work in their office, and take their money, it's for doing 
their work, and I'd no more do what you want than 
I'd steal their money. I'd rather go and beg! There!" 
said Tom, finishing with a burst of indignation that 
almost made him handsome, and that almost silenced 
Sam Andrews. 
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"Bless me," said the latter, with as much coolness as 
he could muster, but with a very angry face. " This 
is an outbreak, indeed, upon my honour!" 

"I wonder you can talk of honour," said Tom 
bitterly; he was disappointed too, for not only was his 
fine castle in the air tumbling to pieces so rapidly 
that not a vestige of it was likely to remain together, 
but that other and fairer edifice, a belief and trust in 
Sam's integrity and uprightness, had fallen as suddenly 
as the citadel falls when a mine beneath it has been 
successfully exploded; "you want me to do a thing that 
no fellow with any sense of honour would do. You 
ask me to steal; yes, it would be stealing for the time, 
and then to be ready to make any sort of lying ex- 
cuse that would come first to my tongue! If I am 
trusted with the letters it's a small trust, to be sure, 
but it's a trust all the same, and I won't betray it, — not 
for you, Sam, nor for any one!" 

"Very well! all very fine! I sec what sort of a 
friend you are now, my fine fellow," said Sam, whose 
handsome face had so changed and darkened that you 
would hardly have recognized it. " I thought if there 
was one person I could depend upon to help me, and 
do me a good turn at a pinch, it was you! And 
now I suppose I am to expect that you will go and tell 
all this little afiair — this little secret that I was just 
as anxious about, you know, for your sake as for my 
own — to some one, to old Mackenzie, no doubt." 

" No," said Tom sorrowfully. 
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"Pray, why not?" asked Sam Andrews with a sneer 
and a bitter laugh. 

Tom would have replied, but another voice inter- 
posed, saying, in a tone that was very familiar to 
both of them, and very particularly unwelcome to 
one: 

" Because, sir, 'old Mackenzie' knows all about the 
affair already!" 

And the old gentleman who had been eating his 
mutton chop and drinking his glass of ale stepped 
into the box, and stood before Sam Andrews. Mr. 
Mackenzie himself! 

Tom gave a sort of wondering gasp. He looked at 
Sam. Sam's face turned all manner of colours, you 
would not like to see it. Mr. Mackenzie's was exceed- 
ingly stem, there was no pity in it, only a most sfevero 
condemnation. 

"Well, sir!" said he, and his voice was very much 
like that of a man who knows he does well to be 
angry. "Well, sir, I've heard it all, every word of it! 
And I am exceedingly glad that I did so, very much 
so indeed. I always knew you were a sharp young 
gentleman, Mr. Andrews, rather too sharp, indeed, for 
such an old-fashioned and plodding firm as ours. But 
I must confess that I was too plodding and too old- 
fashioned to give you the credit that was due to you, 
for all your sharpness. And what have you to say for 
yourself for your consummate roguery and dishonesty 
in trying to make another as bad as you are yourself?" 
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'^^ added, changing his voice from the tone of irony to 
'^O.e of extreme severity. 

"Well, sir," said Sam, trying to brazen the matter 
^\xt, and to appear very much at his ease (in which 
^tter^attempt, I must say, he by no means succeeded), 
' it seems you have taken care to inform yourself on 
»lie matter — I really can't see what I can say to satisfy 
^our curiosity. And I think, you must allow me to 
i«iy so, that when one gentleman stoops to act as a spy 
^nd to listen to a thing that was clearly not meant for 
his ears, he can hardly complain of anybody else acting 
dishonourably." 

"You impudent young scoundrel!" said the old 
gentleman, very fiercely indeed, "do you dare to tell 
me that if I knew a thief was going to break into my 
house, I should be acting as a spy if I listened to find 
out any information I could?" 

"A thief! What next, sir?" broke in Sam. 

"And what are you, pray? What do you call your- 
self? What name do you give to this fine trick of 
yours ? I call it by one name, you may call it by any 
name you please; but you will understand that you 
cease to be employed by us from this moment. You 
are sharp enough, and quick enough to understand 
that." 

" Suppose I say it was all a joke, sir," said Sam, 
trying another tack, but very lamentably failing. 

"Say! I give you leave to say just what you like," 
replied Mr. Mackenzie. " It's quite another thing my 
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listening to yoa, or giving you credit. If I thought 
you had either any good sense or good feeling left, I 
should appeal to those qualities, as to whether it was 
fair to a boy like this," and the old man laid his thin 
and wrinkled hand heavily, but not at all unkindly, on 
Tom's shoulder, "to submit him to this temptation. 
But you could neither feel remorse nor shame. I see 
through you now, sir! The clerk who kidnaps a 
letter, even for a short time, will in a very little con- 
descend to opening it, and so on. No, sir! I under- 
stand your cleverness perfectly, I give you every 
credit for it, and shall now say a very good evening to 
you. Have the goodness to appear at the usual hour 
to-morrow at the shop'* said the old gentleman, 
putting a strong, and as Sam felt a very aggravating 
emphasis on the last word, " and then you will have 
the kindness to give up your books and accounts to 
Mr. Stone." 

He then turned to Tom, "Come!'* he said, in his 
usual dry manner, and as if he quite washed his hands 
of Mr. Sam Andrews; "this young gentleman will like 
to be by himself, I daresay, and as I am going in your 
direction, why, I think we may as well go together!" 

Tom had a very strange and very confused feeling 
in his head, almost as if his brains were turned 
upside down. He really had no words ready, and so 
in silence, with just one look at Sam — a look that had 
more of disappointment and sorrow than of anger in 
it— he followed Mr. Mackenzie from the eating-house. 
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Now it would have ended my story in a charming 
manner had I been able to say that the old gentleman 
immediately began to praise Tom, then and there, for 
his honesty and candour, and to have wound up after 
the fashion of the children's story-books with which 
my youthful days were associated. 

But things in real life sometimes do not terminate 
after such a charming and satisfactory manner. Mr. 
Mackenzie hadn't the very smallest idea of saying 
anything at all to Tom on the subject, except just a 
remark, made in his usual gruff voice, and with a 
sharp look of those singularly sharp eyes, to the effect 
that "Mr. Sam Andrews would soon find out that 
* honesty was the best policy,' and that it was better 
for Tom to cut his acquaintance." They walked on 
together almost in silence, Tom alternately wondering 
if the old gentleman (he was not really old, but he 
had a withered face, and a look and manner that 
certainly added twenty years to his age) meant to go 
all the way home with him, and grieving over Sam 
Andrews' conduct. 

But it seemed that Mr. Mackenzie had no idea of 
troubling himself by going all the way home with 
his junior clerk. 

He did choose to go a good long way, keeping step 
with Tom's pace, just as if he was as young as the lad. 
Perhaps he was tliinking of the days when he too 
was young, and had a home to go to, and eyes to meet 
on his return, and eager warm hands to clasp. 
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Perhaps, I say, he was thinking of all this, for his 
ordinarily cut-and-dry manner was a little more soft 
than usual as he said to Tom: 

" Your father, — did he know of Mr. Sam's precious 
scheme, eh?" 

"Well, no, sir,*' said Tom; "he couldn't know any- 
thing about it — I knew nothing about it myself — 
nothing but that I was glad, very glad, sir, to think 
I should be able to get so much a year. Sam was 
right there, sir!" he added candidly, and with a 
generous wish to represent his own share in the 
ambitious designs of the disgraced clerk. 

" And so would you be right, if you could get it — 
honestly! But your father, unless he is a fool, would 
know that it much easier for a lad like you to leave 
a situation than to get one." 

Almost an angry reply rose to Tom's lips. What 
right had this old gentleman to suppose his father 
was a fool? 

He was silent for a moment. Those keen eyes saw 
his discomfiture perfectly, as indeed they saw most 
things that passed under the notice of their owner. 

" I suppose you think IVe no right to say that about 
your father. Well, there you're right, very right; but 
why didn't you tell him you had some hopes of this 
good and profitable situation? a lad of your age should 
have no secret from a father." 

"I did mean to tell him, as soon as ever Sam Andrews 
gave me leave, and as soon as there was anything at 
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2fl settled; but I did tell Janet — my father is too ill 

fo trouble him, if one could help doing it/' 
"HI! is your father ill then?" 

"Yes, sir, very; we don't know quite what it is, 
I don't think the doctor does either." 

"I don't think the doctor would quite thank you 
for casting such a slur on his skill,** said Mr. Mackenzie. 
"But now I must go on my way, you on yours; you 
have a long way yet to go home." 

"Why, sir, do you know where we live?" said Tom 
in some surprise. 

"Certainly!" said Mr. Mackenzie, very dryly; "I 
make a point of knowing a little about where my 
clerks live — ay, and something more about them too! 
Mr. Sam Andrews did not hoodwink me as cleverly 
as he thought he did." 

His tone was so dry that Tom almost felt what he 
said like a rebuke. 

"One word," said the old gentleman: "Do as you 
like about telling your father and mother about what 
happened to-day, but mind, no blabbing about it to 
anybody else." 

And with that parting caution off ho went, and 
Tom proceeded homewards. 
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"MINE OLD FAMILIAR FRIEND. 



J,UMAN life has often been compared to a 
stream, flowing on and on, with a ciurent 
here, and a rock there, and storms coming 
on, and calms succeeding. Happy those 
who can fill up the picture for themselves with the 
thought of a restful haven — at the very end — where 
the waters, so often tossed by wind and weather, reach 
at last the ocean. But in nothing does it more closely 
resemble a stream than in the abruptness with which 
things strange and startling disappear at once from 
the surface, disturbing it just for a moment, and 
perhaps making a mighty hubbub, and then sinking, 
and leaving behind them nothing to mark the spot 
where they sank. Old people, who have been going 
along with the stream, are very well used to this, and 
take it calmly as a mere matter of course. But with 
the young it is a marvel that events which seem 
extraordinary should melt away, as it were, 

n of a dream, 
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The thing that had happened one niglit, tliey expect 
to hear of in the morning invested with the same 
interest that had attended it, painted in the very same 
colours, and exciting the same wonder, and lo! the 
world is going on as if such a thing had never been. 
The storm that appeared to them rude and boisterous 
enough to shake the universe, or at least to stir the 
minds of people into a lasting ferment, has been only 
a storm in a tea-cup. 

When Tom went home that day he intended to tell 
his father, at least, something about the affair of which 
his mind was full. Mr. Mackenzie had bidden him 
use his own discretion as to that matter. Somehow 
Tom did shrink a little from telling Janet. It was 
not pleasant for him to tell any one; but he thought 
it might be a duty to tell his father, while Janet, 
being only a girl, and therefore in Tom's boyish 
imagination not to be considered as capable of keep- 
ing a secret as well as a man could keep it, need not 
be told. 

Poor Tom! His fairy palace, to be sure, had tum- 
bled all of a heap. A " baseless fabric,'' truly, it had 
been, and he did somehow shrink from displaying its 
very melancholy ruins. To Janet, too! poor dear 
Janet, who no doubt had been adding her little con- 
tribution to the intended edifice, and who had quite a 
firm faith in Tom's wisdom and prudence. He had a 
dull pain in his heart when he thought of Sam. 

So you may easily imagine that he was not in a 
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very cheerful humonr, and he walked so much more 
slowly than was his wont, that he reached home a 
good deal later than he usually did. Much later, 
indeed, for they had been kept, as I have said, later at 
work that day, and then (how Tom hated to think 
of it!) that interview at the little eating-house had 
very much delayed him. But when he did get 
home, there was no question for him as to whether 
he should ask himself if he should tell his father 
or not. 

For Janet met him, with a face on which he could 
see the traces of recent tears. 

"Oh, Tom! father has been bad to-day. Such a 
cough; nothing did it any good; I think he's asleep 
now. And the doctor was here, and he says he's a 
little better, just a little." 

Here Anne, with a face drawn to at least an inch 
beyond its usual length, put in her head. 

*' Master Tom," she said, in that most sepulchral 
whisper of hers; "come and eat a bit of your dinner, 
sir — IVe kept it hot for you." 

Tom's honest boyish appetite seemed to desert him 
all of a sudden. 

Was there, then, nothing but sorrow, nothing but 
disappointment in the world? 

There was light enough in the open air now, for the 
evenings were growing long and light with the lovely, 
delicate light that comes with the spring, and with the 
spring only, I think. 
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.^or the summer evenings, beautiful as they are, 
re not the same new freshness; and there is always 
nething in the evenings of autumn particularly 
«thetic and almost mournful, while stout old winter 
ves us no light at all after his short day is past 
o, as I say, in the streets there was yet quite a cheer- 
ul light; but in the dreary little house in the naiTow 
lark street candles had to be lit quite early; and by 
the light of a candle (one — ^you see they had to be 
very sparing and economical) Tom, with Janet by his 
side, sate down to eat the " bit of dinner " that kind, 
careful Anne had so providently set apart and kept, 
as she expressed it, " piping hot " for him. Different 
times for each of them, you see, from the old Hanbury 
days, when cook in her kitchen sent up first, second, 
and third course, when Anne prided herself on her 
well kept and carefully dusted rooms, and on the fact 
that she knew how to do one thing well — and did it. 
Times were indeed changed. For none more greatly 
changed than for Anne. She had to do not one 
thing, now, but almost everything. She was cook, 
kitchen-maid, parlour-maid, and butler, all in one, and 
yet, would you believe it ? I do think she was a hap- 
pier woman. 

Everybody is happier when he or she is doing 
something for somebody else, not compulsorily, you 
understand, but for love. To be sure, Anne did 
grumble still. Sometimes, not always — not indeed very 
often. 

(IGO) L 
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You can fancy then that you see brother and sister 
sitting in the wee parlour, the one eating his dinner, 
the other looking on, wondering, perhaps, why Tom did 
not seem in very bright spirits. But if Janet wondered 
at this, and regretted it, she kept her own counsel, 
wisely feeling that Tom would tell her what troubled 
him when he chose, and not before. Janet was learning 
some of the useful lessons of a woman's life, how to be 
silent, and when. That little feast did not occupy 
much time. When it was over they went softly up to 
their father's room. But their mother stole out, ever 
so gently, a finger on her lip. Mr. Moore had fallen 
into a nice restful sleep, the first bit of repose after a 
long and weary day of trying weakness. 

" If you are not very tired," she whispered, with a 
gentle hand on her boy's shoulder, and her fond eyes 
resting on his face, " would you go and get this made 
up at the chemist's?" 

Tom was not too tired for that, you may be sure. 
It was not- far either. 

Janet should have liked to go with l^m, but then 
she might be wanted. 

" I won't be long, Janet," said Tom. 

He put on his hat, and taking the prescription left 
the house. 

He stuck his hands into his pockets; as he did so 
he looked ruefully at his wrists, protruding from the 
sleeves which had grown too short. 

No — the arms had grown too lon<x! 
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He looked shabby. He felt shabby. 

Well! there was hope still. He could work still — 
and then, perhaps, an increase of income — and so he 
MwM not despond. 

No, he would not. He would not look backwards; 
that was mere folly. That backward look would 
bring useless regrets, and all sorts of vain wishes. 
He would look forward, he would try to do so, at least. 
And yet there was a sigh even as he made these good 
resolutions. 

But here is the chemist's shop. Very much like 
other shops of the same kind, with its imposing jars 
full of such charmingly tinted liquid. (Of what that 
magic liquid is composed is a secret, not known, I 
believe, to mere ordinary mortals. I remember in my 
own childish days the admiration with which those 
great jars inspired me. They reminded me of Fairy 
Land! of Aladdin's palace, I think, in particular.) 
The gentleman who was the happy proprietor of these 
gorgeous ornaments, and who no doubt knew all about 
their wonderful contents, kept but one assistant; that 
assistant happening to be absent, the gentleman did 
what every gentleman ought to be able to do — his own 
work, himself. 

But Tom had to wait a little. There were two other 
customers to be served, and as they were in the shop 
before Tom, they naturally were served first. 

And Tom, possessing his soul in patience, looked on 
the things set forth in their customary order in the 
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neat glass cases. "Patent Whisker and Moustache 
Paste." Well! the time had hardly come for Tom 
to covet such things. Perhaps in a year or two he 
would be putting his faith in such articles, with all 
hope in a favourable result. " Bloom of Roses," 
"Milk of Honey-suckle," "Everlasting Blush," and, in 
more bold and candid terms, very much the same 
articles, or, at least things meant for much the same 
use: "Rouge," "Pearl Powder," and " Tinted wash to 
improve the complexion," 

"Fancy our Janet using such trash!" said Tom, in 
much disgust, to himself. 

But his cogitations as to the folly of those who. 
fancy that such things are used without detection, 
came to an end suddenly, as a word or two spioken in 
an accent that was quite familiar to him — almost as 
familiar to him as his own — seemed at once to recall 
the dear old days at Hanbury, and all the vanished 
pleasures associated with them. 

He turned very sharply round, and with an impulse 
that was quite irresistible he caught the speaker by 
the arm. 

"Arthur — Arthur Fry! Who would have thought 
of seeing you here?" 

And truly it was Arthur Fry. 

He had grown too. Like Tom, he was just at that 
age when lads, or young men, if you think that term 
a better one, take a sudden and a final start upwards 
and astonish their friends, who perhaps fancy them^ 
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still boys, by long limbs, and a faint appearance of 
something that might eventually turn out to be a 
•whisker. Yes, there could indeed be no doubt as to 
Mr. Arthur Fry's growth, and so far he did very 
much resemble Tom, who, as I have said, had grown 
also. 

But, alas! here the resemblance, as far as outward 
appearance went, ended. 

For Tom was shabby. All the brushing in the 
world (and Anne could and did brush with a will) 
could not make the worn clothes put on anything like 
the gloss of novelty. And the very neatest mending 
(and Mrs. Moore's darning and fine-drawing were 
things to be seen and wondered at in these days when 
the needle is not so much thought of as it was wont 
to be) cannot work miracles. 

So much for Tom, who was shabby, and who knew 
that he was. While Arthur Fry, always particularly 
neat and well-dressed, had shot up with his growth 
into a very fashionable and decidedly "grown-up" 
style of dress, quite fresh from the hands of a first- 
class west-end tailor. 

Yes! Mr, Arthur Fry was particularly well-dressed, 
and knew that fact particularly well. He turned 
round almost as quickly as Tom had turned, and shook 
hands, with quite a decent and respectable appearance 
of cordiality, but it was an appearance and nothing 
more. 

"Well!" he said, smiling, and showing very good 
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teeth as he smiled. " Nothing at all very wonderful 
is there in my being in town? How are you? Quite 
well, I hope; and Mrs. Moore, and — and your 
sister?" 

Just as he had quite forgotten, as perhaps indeed he 
had, Janet's Christian name. 

"Oh! very well," said Tom; but the next moment 
his face fell. "Not my father though, he's ill; such 
a cough, Arthur! I'm come for something for him." 

"Oh! sorry, I'm sure!" (he did not look as if he 
really cared a fig whether Mr. Moore was dying or 
well). " Glad to have seen you, though." He moved 
a little bit away from Tom, as if impatient to be 
off. 

"You look so well, Arthur," said Tom, who was 
impulsive, and who could not forget old school-days, 
and pleasant games of cricket and football, when he 
and Arthur had played on the same side. " And are 
you staying in town? I should so like to have a good 
chat with you. And Bill Hazle, how is he? And how 
is old Vixen?" 

" Oh, she wasn't a bit of good," said Arthur coolly; 
"not a bit! I believe the gardener has her; no! stay. 
He said she spoiled the other terriers in rat-huhting; 
I think he shot her." 

Tom flushed up at this. Poor old Vixen not good 
at rat-hunting! Well, perhaps not, for she was old, 
and had seen her best days, and she had been the 
petted friend and favourite at the Moores', the familiar 
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companion, always ready to follow Tom and Janet in 
tbeir walks. Poor old Vixen! 

He could not help his feelings expressing themselves 
in his voice when he said, " I did not say she was very 
good at the rats; but you seemed so glad to have her 
when we were leaving Hanbury." 

" Oh yes, I know, of course! But weVe got much 
better terriers now, the real breed, genuine Dandie 
Dinmonts, worth fifty of that old brute!" 

And Mr. Arthur Fry looked impatiently at the 
gentleman who had accompanied him, as if to request 
him to make haste. 

Not a single word as to hoping to meet Tom again, 
or asking him to come to see him when in town! And 
Tom could not help feeling this acutely; but yet he 
should repeat his question about his old friend the fly- 
tier. 

"And Bill Hazle — ^how is he getting on? " 

And the reply to this was, " I'm sure I don't know, I 
always thought him a horrid old cad." 

" He was no such thing," said Tom, stoutly. " Any- 
thing but that. A cad indeed! how can you say such 
a thing?" 

But there could be no more discussion of any kind 
as to poor old Bill Hazle's merits or demerits; and in- 
deed Arthur Fry was not sorry, for his companion was 
rather higher in the social grade than he was himself, 
being an "Honourable" to whose skirts Mr. Arthur 
was anxious to attach himself. Odious as a tuft-hunter 
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is in the eyes of all sensible people, how doubly odious 
when the tuft-hunter is very young! 

Yet Arthur Fry had this small excuse, if he was 
anxious to " shake off" his poor acquaintance who had 
fallen upon evil days, and to strengthen the newly tied 
bonds that fastened him to the Honourable Bob Si 
Martyn: father and mother, alike harping on the 
one tune, on an instrument that had but one string, 
had taught Arthur that rank and money were objects 
of worship, when united particularly; then, if separ- 
ated, rank was to take the highest place, and money 
next. Bob St. Martyn united both these glorious advan- 
tages in his small person; hence what more natural than 
that Arthur Fry, carefully taught by careful parents, 
should follow in their footsteps, and think that Mr. 
St. Martyn's company was to be sedulously cultivated. 
And Tom, never handsome, but barely good-looking, 
and owing even that small modicum of personal advan- 
tages to an honest frank expression of face, and a well- 
made figure, did not look to advantage, in fact, as Mr. 
Arthur Fry thought, he looked what the latter called 
" seedy." 

All! my poor Tom! I pity you for the pang that 
crossed your heart when you saw, and could not help 
seeing, that your former friend and schoolmate was 
anything but glad to see you, anything but anxious to 
lengthen the interview. He could not help feeling it 
perhaps rather more than either you or I would have 
felt it, as no doubt we are very exceptional people. 
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quite above such absurd sensitiveness; and there was 
a little heightened colour in his cheek, and a certain 
look in his face, that showed plainly enough that he 
knew exactly what Arthur meant when he said to 
the slight red-haired and very much freckled young 
gentleman who was slowly counting out some silver: 

" I say, St. Martyn, make haste, do; we shall never get 
home at this rate." 

To which the Honourable Bob replied, "All right!" 

" I must say good-bye then," said Arthur Fry, not 
without a little awkwardness. When one does a 
shabby thing, or thinJiS shabbily, one can't quite help 
showing it! 

Tom kept his hands in his pockets, and looked 
steadily at the speaker. 

" Good-bye! " he said shortly, and that was all. 

Arthur Fry slipped his hand into the arm of his 
new friend, and they left the shop, leaving Tom to 
transact his little business with the chemist, perhaps to 
think too that it was too bad that poverty must act as 
a sort of barrier to separate friends, as a sort of wonder- 
ful charm that changes fine gold into a .sort of baser 
metal. 

Rather, I think, is it a touchstone by which one 
easily finds out the time gold, and distinguishes it from 
the base imitation! 

He hadn't the small consolation of hearing the 
Honourable Bob, who, in spite of red hair and freckles, 
and an ugly exterior, was a good little soul in reality 
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— ^he had not the consolation of hearing him say cheer- 
fully, "Nice young lad that — ^good face— old school- 
chum, eh ? " 

" Yes ! " said Mr. Arthur, with a little hesitation. 

"What's happened to him?" said his friend; "looks 
out of elbows a little, but a good sort of chap Fm 
sure." 

And the Honourable Bob was quite in earnest. A 
fellow in shabby clothes, if he was a good " fellow,** 
and not a " cad " would be as welcome to him any day 
as a fine dandy, with the newest fashions on his back. 
Moro's the pity that Mr. Arthur Fry was not like him. 

Tom knew nothing of this. He waited till the 
chemist made up the prescription, and then left the 
shop. It was dark now, the lamps were lit; the figoies 
of men and women that hurried past were like shadows 
rather than' creatures of flesh and blood. Up in the 
beautiful clear sky, that was so dear and dark that it 
looked rather purple than blue, thousands of silver 
stars were shining, and trembling, like the loveliest 
jewels. There was a young crescent moon visible, 
distinct and clear, and there was something of the 
solemn hush and glory of the night — of a fine spring 
night — present, even though it was the great dty, and 
not the quiet country. 

And the troubled heart of the boy grew rested as 
he looked up. How calm the depths of that sky! 
How far removed from the noise and bustle, the trials 
and sorrows, of humanity! Mr. Arthur Fry and his 
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great air of fine superiority faded away, and by the 
time Tom found himself at home he had ahnost for- 
gotten his shabby clothes, and the sudden fading away 
of those beautiful dreams that had known such an 



unkind and sudden awakening. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Tost THINKS HE HAS BEEN TOO HASTY. 



VEBYTHING went on at the city office just 
ea if sucli a person as Sam Andrews had 
never existed. He had come the succeeding 
morning to that eventful evening, and be 
bad been closeted with Mr. Stone for an hour. What 
passed during that hour nobody else knew. Mr, Stone 
was by no means the man to blab — as school-boys call 
it — about the affairs of the office. No, no; the firat 
IeH.son, be would tell you, of a boy beginning life was 
honesty, then to learn how to hold his tongua And 
you might have trusted Mr. Stone with any secret. 
The other clerks had to draw tbeir own conclusions, 
which you may be veiy sure they were by no means 
slow to do. 

I am sorry to say, for the credit of human nature, 
that most of them suspected there was something 
wrong with Sam's books. He looked all manner of 
colours as he came in, and ail his books are gone. 

From Mr. Sam himself there was nothing to be 
learned. He wa,s unusually pale, and looked gloomy. 
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and almost savage; a very different being, indeed, from 
the usually jolly and ready-witted fellow, who knew 
his own business so well, and used to say he knew that 
of everybody else too. One clerk, who was bolder or 
more inquisitive than the others, ventured to ask him 
" what was up? " What did old Stone want of him?" 
and for a reply got a scowl, and a flash from Sam*s 
dark eyes, and something that sounded very like a 
curse. It was quite plain " to the meanest capacity," 
as the saying is, that Sam was leaving, and what was 
more, was leaving anything but good friends with the 
head clerk. What he had done, or why this very 
summary leave-taking was effected, was a complete 
mystery, the clue to which none would or could give. 
Tom, who could have given it, sat silently at his work 
that day, feeling very acutely the disgrace of his former 
friend. Anyone looking at them both would have sus- 
pected that if one of the two were a culprit it was Tom. 

Mr. Sam Andrews, who held his head as high as 
usual, just said a hasty and careless word of farewell 
to his companions, adding, with a very ostentatious 
pretence of independent feeling, "that he was going 
to do business for himself; he had been tied down 
to that old shop quite long enough." 

He did look a little, just a very little, conscious and 
uneasy when he said good-bye to Tom. There was an 
attempt at swagger — but, somehow, it didn't fit — but 
there was neither reproach nor anger, nor even con- 
tempt, in Tom's look. Nothing but honest sorrow. 
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for he was sorry, very sorry for Sam (just at this 
moment of parting Tom almost forgot why he was 
leaving) ; and Tom's face, plain as it was, being an un- 
usually expressive one, Sam was quick and sharp 
enough to know perfectly well what was passing in the 
lad s mind. But above all things it was necessary for 
him, as he thought, to wear a bold front. After all, he 
asked himself, of what great crime had he been found 
guilty? A little attempt at a small trick, that would 
have benefited himself! Why, such things, and worse, 
were done every day in the world, in the busy com- 
mercial world, especially in the Stock Exchange, and the 
markets; only a letter kept back for about twenty-four 
hours, only a little evasion, a lie perhaps. Something 
like this poor attempt at consoling his conscience 
passed through Sam's mind, and he tried, and not un- 
successfully, to throw some bravado into his manner, 
and to show Tom that, after all, " old Mackenzie " was 
a duffer, a man quite of old-fashioned ideas, and behind 
the times, and that it was really almost a pity that a 
lad of spirit like Tom should be so prejudiced and 

narrow-minded. But perhaps as he walked away, 

I- 

holding his head well up and whistling softly under 
his breath, he did feel that the only one in the office 
he was leaving who felt for him, and pitied him, was 
Tom, the lad whose integrity he had tried to injure. 
So went Mr. Sam Andrews out of the door, and 
departed, and we shall meet him no more in the 
course of this story. 
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(Sometime since, in a very long and very promising 
advertisement, I saw the name of Samuel Andrews as 
that of the secretary to a new company, a company 
that seemed so very fair, and so wonderfully promising, 
that old-fashioned fogies like myself might perhaps 
be pardoned for doubting the genuineness of such an 
investment. The company had quite an oriental title, 
it had something to do with the tea trade, and so I 
fancy the secretary may have been the former clerk at 
Ashford, Mackenzie, & Co.'s, but this is a mere matter 
of surmise.) Mr. Stone was much too good and ex- 
perienced a manager to allow the routine of so largo 
an office to be in the least disturbed by such a very 
small and insignificant event as the departure of a 
clerk. Like the very magnificent Anglo-Indian, who 
superbly ordered "more curricles" for his guests, as 
the merest matter of course, so Mr. Stone could have 
ordered " more clerks " with the same sang froid. In 
the high-pressure times in which we now live it is a 
well-known fact that well-educated and clever clerks 
are as common as blackberries in London — only too 
common, unfortunately; and Mr. Stone simply called in 
one from another department, either for the time or 
permanently, just as quietly and as quickly as you or 
I would order a new pair of gloves. So the place that 
had been filled by the departed clerk was immediately 
and efficiently filled by another, and the daily routine 
went on, as the hands of the great office clock went 
round, and vd:h almost as much rcgul?.rity. 
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Mr. Mackenzie was, of course, very little concerned 
or troubled by so trifling a change. Once he came 
into the office, and said a word or two to the clerk who 
had taken Sam's place, and he passed by Tom with 
an unmoved countenance, just as if he never had been 
a listener to the important conversation that betrayed 
the faithlessness of the one and the resolute upright- 
ness of the other. Had Tom fallen into the snare laid 
for him by Sam, then would Mr. Mackenzie no doubt 
have sent him away, in like manner. Sam was very 
speedily forgotten. As I have said it is wonderful how 
the course of human life resembles the course of a 
stream, flowing on to the great ocean. Things and 
people sink into it, and how soon they are forgotten! 
The only one, I think, who ever did give a thought to 
him — a thought of honest regret — was our Tom, who 
could not help remembering him — ^his cleverness, his 
bright wit and good humour, his capability for doing so 
many things. He was quite silent on that sore subject^ 
of course. Even had Mr. Mackenzie not given him so 
emphatic a hint to keep silence about the affair, his 
own feelings, and good sense and good taste would 
have kept his lips sealed. He did impart as much of 
the affair to Janet as just give her a faint idea that 
his fair hopes had been based on a m'ere nothing. 

Lads of his age are seldom very communicative 
with their sisters. Tom would, and did, talk to Janet 
of his schemes and plans, but not always, and not 
often. And Janet had good sense, and knew when 
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to bo silent. She did not "bother" a fellow with 
questions, and while she pitied Tom from her very 
leart, it was with a silent pity, much more welcome 
to him, you may be sure, then the most lugubrious 
and demonstrative condolences would have been. 

But, oh! those days, lengthening and brightening 
into the late spring, growing gradually warm* with 
the faint promise of the coming summer borne on the 
wind. They were weary days for the little household 
in the narrow, unfashionable street. 

The soft wind brought no healing on its wings to 
Mr. Moore. That cough of his made him weak and 
restless, and he seemed to grow weaker as the days 
went on. His mind was not at rest, and when that is 
the case the body soon loses vigour, and the remedies 
of physician and nurse fail in their effect. After all 
his efforts and sacrifices he had not been able to free 
himself from the load of debt that seemed to hang 
round his neck, and press him to the very earth. 

Mr. Fry was, to be sure, so far content as long as 
the interest was duly paid on the money lent by him 
to Mr. Moore, but the principal must be paid — must 
be paid! And how? there was only one way, and 
neither Mr. Moore nor his wife hesitated a moment as 
to the honesty and absolute necessity of arranging 
matters so that the debt should be finally paid. Mr. 
Moore had done what all prudent people should do — 
he had insured his life, hoping the insurance money 
would be a provision for his children. 

(100) M 
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Alas! there was no hope, no possibility of that 
now! "And what will become of them when I am 
gone?" thought the poor man. How often that sad 
thought has passed mournfully through the tortured 
mind of those who are in bodily weakness! 

"What will become of them when I am gone!" He 
could not help that cry, that was almost one of despair. 
His wife knew very well of what he waa thinking, 
her own heart perhaps echoed the cry; but she thought, 
as mothers do, solely of "the children." To be sure 
they were children no longer, but they seemed to her 
as helpless as when they were babies. " I think of it 
night and day," he said to her one day. "I can 
imagine what it will be to leave you in this miserable 
house!" 

"No, not quite!" she said. "It is not a miserable 
house now; that would mean a house full of misery. 
It is not that, you know, when we are all together." 

"You are a better doctor than I am, ma'am!" the 
kind physician said to her when they went down- 
stairs. 

"Is he better, is he worse, doctor?" she said, raising 
her patient eyes to his. 

" Well, well; that is a puzzling question to have to 
answer. I see no reason why he should not get on, 
but the fact is — " 

And Mrs. Moore knew perfectly well, from his 
silence, what he abstained from saying. He was too 
wise to allow this impression to remain on her mind, 
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and he added, "What about a little change now? — a 
little change to some sea-side place — some very quiet 
sea-side place, I mean, where he would have the benefit 
of the air, and some little variety? If that could be 
managed, I fancy it would be a capital thing for 
him." 

Mrs. Moore was silent, and the doctor put on his 
gloves and took up his hat. There was no question 
of fees between them now. His oflSces were given 
and taken simply as gifts of friendship, and sorely 
would the little household have missed those helpful, 
hopeful visits, those kindly words and sympathizing 
looks. Thedoctor knew very well that money was scarce 
here; aU the more then did they need such help as he 
could give them. He was not a rich man himself (I 
mean as regards the silver and gold that are too much 
regarded as most important), and he used his legs 
rather more than his more famous brethren of the 
west end use theirs. He walked a good deal, and he 
walked to and fro when he paid those visits of which 
I have been writing. 

After leaving Mrs. Moore there were other visits to 
be paid, other sick folk to help and comfort. Then 
back to his own house for a speedy dinner, eaten with 
an open book beside his plate, after the fashion of 
very busy men, who thus try to combine two pleasures 
and needs at one time. 

He was eating his last mouthful of bread and cheese, 
and lingering over the last page of his book with 
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pleasant half-regretful reluctance to part with 
agreeable friend, when his servant entered 

"A gentleman in the study, sir, wants to see you." 

A card was handed at the same tima The doctoii^-* 
put on his " considering cap " and looked at the car 
" Don't know the gentleman," he said. 

" Said he would not detain you long, sir," said th 
servant. 

"Ah! I know, I know!" murmured the doctor^ 
rising from his chair. " That's what they all say; bu' 
when they catch hold of me, oh! it is quite anothe 
matter! Well, I suppose everybody thinks his o 
case the most important!" 

He went into the study and saw the gentleman, an< 
the latter was as good as his word, for not five minutes 

afterwards the doctor bowed him out. And then 

there were more visits, and so on till night. 

But there was one visit that he need not have paid. 
Janet and Mrs. Moore were working together when a 
cab drove up to the door, and the doctor entered. 
Anne being busy, it was Tom who opened the door. 
"Well, doctor?" he said. 

"Well!" said the doctor bluntly; "I'm not come to 
see you, I can tell you. You don't look as if you 
wanted me. Look here; tell your mother, or if she's 
busy tell your sister to come here for a moment, I've 
a little message for her from somebody." 

"A little message," said Tom, looking at the basket 
that the doctor held carefully in both hands. 
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" Well, yes! certainly; come, don't keep me here all 
J^iight; call your mother." 

Tom obeyed, rather wondering, and Mrs. Moore 
^^me down-stairs, wondering also. 

*' Look here, ma'am," said the doctor, " I'm in rather 
^ hurry; but I drove round to leave this. A friend of 
yours — a friend of your son's, I should say, asked me 
^ leave this, thinking your husband might like a little 
truit. Here it is — all right." 

"A friend of ours?" said Mrs. Moore. 

"A friend of your son's," he said, "any way a friend. 
I suppose he'd have called if he had had time; but it's 
^1 right. It's all the same — I promised to bring them 
safely." 

" You kind doctor!" said Mrs. Moore, "you are invent- 
ing this little story. Are you sure that the kind friend 
is not your own self?" 

" Upon my word — ^upon my honour," said the doctor, 
most earnestly, "I'm just telling the whole truth. I 
had neither art nor part in it. Knew nothing about 
it till he brought it, and asked me, if I was going your 
way, to leave it with you." 

And he was escaping, when mother and son both 
detained him. "But who is it?" they asked, in one 
breath. 

The doctor stopped, and began to feel in his pockets 
with a puzzled air. 

"Dear, dear!" he said; "IVe not got his card. 
Well, well! my poor brains are gone wool-gathering; 
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but it don't much matter, for he'll write to you, 
perhaps, about it." 

"A friend of mine!" said Tom, bluntly; "I don't 
know a friend in the world who would send such 
things. Surely it never could have been Arthur — 
Arthur Fry? Was that the name?" But the doctor 
shook his head. 

"Fry? Arthur Fry? Suppose it is — what then? 
Nice and kind of him, wasn't it? He said he had seen 
you the other day, and he asked about your father, 
and said he thought a little hot-house fruit would be 
good for him. Came from his own hothouses, he said." 

"Arthur, of course!' said Tom, in high glee, but 
with a little blush, for his conscience rebuked him for 
having unjustly accused his former schoolmate and 
friend of forgetfulness and coldness. "What jolly 
fruit they always had at 'The Pleasaunce!'" 

"It's good" — the doctor wagged his head as he 
spoke, solemnly — "and nothing better could be got for 
Mr. Moore — there, I've given my message — I'm off." 

" Did Arthur Fry say he'd call? I'd like so much to 
thank him!" said Tom; while Mrs. Moore looked even 
as much pleased. 

For an act of kindness and sympathy is so welcome 
when one is in trouble. 

" Not a word — not a syllable," said the doctor on 
the threshold. " Of course you'll hear something more 
about it;" and he was off, his cab rattling away over 
the stones of the street before Tom could find words 
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for 3'et another question. But hero was Janet, with 
uplifted hands, and looks of delight. 

Hothouse fruit, and that in such choice perfection 
that it was a positive study for a painter. How 
delicately it was taken from the pretty basket, with 
the moss clinging to it! There were strawberries, big 
enough and red enough to be, each one of them, more 
than a mouthful; there were nectarines, such perfect 
ones too; and some purple grapes, with a bloom on 
them that looked like the dainty down on the wings 
of the butterfly. 

"How he will enjoy them!" said Janet, as she han- 
dled them with loving care, and put her head on one 
side to study the effect. 

Then a new question presented itself. Were they 
to tell Mr. Moore that Arthur Fry sent them? They 
knew only too well that the very name of Fry only 
reminded him of Hanbury, and of trouble and debt. . 

After all, as they agreed, they did not quite know 
that it was Arthur Fry who sent them, and so, with 
a kindly little concealment of what might only be a 
possibility, they only told him that the doctor had 
brought them; that some friend had sent them to Mr. 
Moore, hearing of his being an invalid; and Mr. Moore 
gratefully accepted the fruit with the gentle languor 
that Uhiess brings with it. 

Fine? yes, it really was very fine, there could be no 
doubt of that, and Mr. Moore declared that he had not 
seen such splendid specimens of hothouse .fruit since 
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he had seen Mr. Fry's hothouses. Tom made a little 
confession to Janet that evening. 

"Well," he said, "do you know, Janet, I met him 
the other day — ^Arthur Fry, you know — ^and I was 
mad with him, because I fancied, and of course you 
see it must just have been fancy, and nothing more, 
that he was giving me the 'cold shoulder,* because I 
looked — ^well, you know, not very smart." 

" Poor Tom," said Janet with a whole world of pity 
in her honest, fresh eyes. 

" Well, but you see it was only a notion of mine, 
and I'm awfully sorry. He was, I dare say, very glad 
to see me, though he did not seem to be; but I suppose 
that was only his manner — only his manner, Janet, 
eh?" 

" I suppose so," said Janet. 

" But it must have been something more than 'sup- 
posing,'" said Tom, leaning his chin on his palms, and 
steadfastly regarding Janet. " It was very kind, you 
know, of him to think of sending father the fruit, and 
such a jolly lot of it, too; and you know how much 
they used to think of all their things at ' The Pleas- 
aunce.' I hope I shall see him, just to thank him for it; 
and I'll not be in such a hurry to blame a fellow again; 
that's always my fault, you see, Janet. I jump to 
conclusions; and yet, well, upon my word," added he 
frankly, "any one would have thought that he was 
not glad to see me, and didn't care about stopping to 
talk either." 
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" He was in a hurry, perhaps. I know, when one is. 
Low they hurry over a thing," said Janet, going on 
with her work as she talked. After all facts are very 
stubborn things, it was good and kind of him to send 
the little offering of fruit. 

"But how did he know that father was so ill?" 
"Why, of course I told him, don't you see?" 
" Yes, I see when I'm told. That settles the matter 
then. Oh, there can be no possible doubt about it. 
Well, do you know, Tom, I'm very glad too. Not only 
for the fruit, though that's lovely, so fresh and good, 
and just exactly what father wants; but it's pleasant 
to think of Arthur's not forgetting us." 

"Wasn't it? Now the very next time I take 
offence I'll remember. After all he's a good fellow. 
I was too hasty, Janet, much too hasty." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

A. LITTLE ENIQMA. 

r is a very small thing, to be sure, the sending 
a few strawberries, and nectarines, and so 
forth, but a straw shows which way the 
wind blows, and the kindly intention and 
tboughtfulness was es manifest in the act as if the 
gift had been voiy much more valuable. For it is so 
pleasant not to be quite forgotten. The memory of 
that timely gift lingered in the minds of those to 
whom they were sent long after the fruit had all been 
eaten. They had made up their mind that he who 
sent them was Arthur Fry, so they spared the kindly 
doctor any more questions. But it lay heavily upon 
Tom's conscience that he should have judged his old 
companion too hardly. To a generous mind there is 
nothing more repugnant and unpleasant than knowing 
that one has been unjust. 

" When I see Arthur again," Tom said, first to him- 
self and then to Janet, " I'll be sure and tell him how 
very glad my father was of the fruit, and how much 
obliged we were to him." 
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But as time passed on the "when" changed into 
" if." There was no visit from Arthur, — no opportunity 
of thanking him, 

Tom knew that he must be staying in town, for at 
this time of the year old Mr. Fry was wont to come 
up to London. 

He had a very fine house in one of the very finest 
squares, of which, indeed, he was wont to make much 
boast. "My town house, sir," he would say with a 
proud face. For it was the ambition of Mr. Fry to 
shake oflT entirely from him the unfashionable fetters 
of a man of business. By and by, when he had made 
a few more thousands, he would give up work, resign 
it into the hands of his partner, and enjoy the sweets 
of society. As for his only son, Arthur, young as he 
was, Mr. Fry had already formed plans for him. No 
need for him to be tied down to a desk. Many and 
many a hint did this mercantile Lord Chesterfield 
give to his son and heir. 

"Keep good society, mind, my boy; whatever you 
do, keep good society." 

And he sowed these seeds in a particularly ready 
soil. 

Arthur did his best to please his father. By " good 
society " I must tell you that he meant the society of 
those who were high in rank, who were very rich, and 
who might be higher in the respect of the world than 
were Mr. Fry and his family. 

How he would have opened his eyes with a great 
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stare of wonder had you told him what is, nevertheless, 
quite the truth, that very good society may be met 
with in the cabin of a peasant and in the three-pair- 
back of a London lodging-house. Not that we are to 
look specially for it there; you may find the Christian 
graces shining very brightly and purely with a setting 
of all worldly advantages, as a fine stone shines forth' 
from the burnished gold; but you see that with Mr. 
Fry the stone itself was of less account than the 
setting. 

Mr. Fry was a happy man, according to his own 
estimate of happiness, when he was able to take that 
fine house in the fine square, and to leave behind him 
money-making Hanbury f or a season. 

The great and cruel tidal- wave of commercial mishap 
that had swept away with its chUl waters so many 
other houses, and Mr. Moore's with them, had not 
touched that of Fry & Co. As he was very fond of 
saying himself, " he was always a lucky man," and did 
not keep all his eggs in one basket. He had many 
eggs and many baskets too, and money flowed in to 
him in abundance. He was not an ungenerous man 
as men go nowadays. 

You still see his name, with a big sum appended to 
it, in many a subscription list. He did not cheat, he 
paid his workmen good wages; if he was a little hard 
in money matters he would have told you that he was 
no harder than others. 

What a pleasant thing it was, to be sure, to come 
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up to town and drive about in a fine carriage! When 
Arthur should be older things would be still pleasantcr. 

Imagine then a very fine evening, and London 
looking its very brightest and best. Flowers in the 
balconies, sweet and blooming, reminding one of the 
pleasant gardens and greenhouses whence they had 
been brought. Flowers, very gay in colour, but not 
a whit brighter than were the party-coloured liveries 
of the footmen who were visible at the doors of the 
houses. Light and brightness were everywhere visible 
even outside those houses. Fresh paint, glistening 
plate-glass, the steps of a perfect whiteness, — certainly 
Mr. Fry had chosen well when he selected this par- 
ticular square to reside in. BGs house, one of the very 
biggest and best, as you may be sure, boasted of 
everything that money can buy. 

The windows were half open, and you could see 
quite a wealth of colouring within, glimpses of scarlet 
hangings, contrasted with folds of snowy lace; and 
the passers-by, if very quick-sighted and inquisitive, 
could have seen within the lower range of windows a 
sort of vision of silver and glass, white damask and 
china; for the butler with his assistant footman was 
decorating the table for dinner. 

The trees in the square itself — within those iron 
railings that kept the inclosure quite a sacred and 
silent place— were just beginning to look most charm- 
ingly and delicately green, a good deal later than 
their brethren in the country, yet they now looked 
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brave enough in the lovely first tints, which would soon 
deepen and change into the more monotonous hue of 
ripe summer. There is something, I think, particularly 
charming in those London squares. To be sure, the 
trees veiy soon lose the freshness of their hue, and a 
sombre colouring, bom of the smoke of the great dty, ' 
gradually spoils the brightness of the picture; but it is 
something, nay, it is a great deal, to come upon these 
spaces of trees and grass and flowers, even if we may 
only peep at the latter through the railings. 

The very poorest can enjoy that little pleasure, just 
as well as the millionaire. To make use of a very old 
and much worn metaphor, which is yet a very pretty 
one, these London squares are like green spots in the 
desert. 

On this especial evening Tom and Janet were look- 
ing at the flowers in the square, looking at them 
through the railings. 

Somehow the sight of the lilacs and laburnums, 
with their scented blossoms, reminded them of Han- 
bury. 

Some tasteful hand had, with a rare wisdom and 
fine choice, carefully planted some primroses here and 
there. Dear old friends they were; the brother and 
sister looked at them with eyes of yearning affection. 

How the primroses must be blooming in the hedges, 
and by the river side, down at Hanbury! 

They were a little tired, at least Janet was, for it 
was a long walk from their home to this neighbourhood. 
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But such a walk with Tom was the greatest possible 
pleasure to Janet. 

It might be weeks before she would be able to 
enjoy such a treat again. 

They had come for a purpose. Tom's uneasy con- 
science had pricked him about Arthur Fry, and he 
had, after much cogitation, and after consulting with 
Janet, determined to pay Arthur a visit, just to thank 
him for his kindly gift. 

Janet would wait for him, for he meant only to see 
Arthur, say a word or two of gratitude^ and leave. 

It was very easy indeed to find out Mr. Fry's house. 
And Tom, asking Janet to walk slowly round the 
square once, went boldly up those white steps, that 
were so very white that they looked as if no common 
shoe leather should profane them, and rang the bell. 
The bell — nay, I should rather correct myself, and say 
one of the bells, for there were two. 

He rang the visitor's bell, with a hand that was so 
strong and vigorous, that, in answer to the appeal 
it sounded so imperatively, the footman hurried to 
the door rather more eagerly and promptly than 
he might have done had he known that it was no 
"carriage visitor" who thus so boldly announced his 
arrival. When he threw open the door, and saw 
nobody but Tom — Tom, red-faced and warm, and by no 
means the typical " swell " of the period — the footman 
felt some disgust. 

And there was a little asperity in his manner as he 
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said — for Tom was hesitating as to what he shotild say 
— "Well, sir? Master's not at home if you want him." 

Tom didn't in the least want Mr. Fry, and said so, 
not a bit abashed by the splendour of the footman's 
appearance, or by the superciliousness of his manner. 

The footman was a new-comer, not one who had 
lived at "The Pleasaunce," and did not in the least 
know who Tom was. 

"I want Mr. Arthur Fry," said Tom, 

" Oh!" said the footman, " you can see him ; he's in 
the library; come this way, if you please." 

The man's manner was very nicely adjusted; it was 
a mixture of condescension and affability and dignity. 
Oh, he was a clever fellow, that footman, and quite fit 
for the situation! 

They crossed a very nice hall, not immensely big, of 
course, for space is very valuable in London houses, 
even of the best class, but spacious and lofty, and 
made very gorgeous and remarkable by recent decor- 
ations and new additions. 

There were stags' heads and bisons' heads on the 
walls, and two great figures in armour, at the sight of 
which Tom absolutely stopped short, and a grin over- 
spread his face, a grin which no doubt the footman 
saw, and quite misinterpreted, for he said, in rather a 
reassuring tone, "Ancient armour, supposed to be 
worn by master's ancestors in the dark ages." 

Tom, whatever he thought, was too polite to con- 
tradict the man; but he could not help thinkmg, and 
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what he thought was this, that it was a safe thing 

to put in the word " supposed," seeing that Mr. Fry's 

ancestors had been honest and hard-working peas- 
ants, who assuredly would not have known the use of 
the armour in question had they seen it. 

Passing by then this relic of " the dark ages," the 

man and Tom stopped at the library door, and here 

the former ushered the visitor into Mr. Arthur Fry's 

presence. This most cosy and comfortable room, was 

dignified by the title of "library," though it would 

have better borne that of " study." 

Here were plenty of books, at all events; books in 
Russian leather binding, in calf, in cloth, in boards — 
all sorts and all sizes of books! 

Mr. Fry had given his upholsterer orders to fit up 
his "library," and the upholsterer had obeyed him. 
Here, too, were writing materials, gilt and inlaid 
blotters, pens and inkstands in profusion, and a 
writing-table, ready for use. 

But the only thing in the room that Tom had come 
to see, and consequently did see, was Arthur Fry him- 
self. 

The latter looked up, as the door opened. 

"Oh! Is that you, Tom?" he said, standing up, 
looking neither glad nor sorry, and putting out a hand 
to his visitor. 

" Well, yes, it is," said our hero, in his own blunt 
manner; "I can't stop a moment Arthur, but I came 
to see you and to thank you, you know." 

(100) N 
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" Won't you sit down, as you are here ? ** said Arthur, 
sitting down himself. " I don't really quite understanc 
you." 

" Oh I can't sit down, I've left Janet walking rounc 
the Square. I'm really and truly in a hurry, but ii 
was awfully good of you to send the fruit the other ^ 
day" 

*' Send the fruit the other day! " repeated Mr. Arthi 
Fry, slowly and distinctly; "don't in the least kno^ 
what you mean, I assure you!" 

" Oh you do! you know very well! " said Tom, "m^ d 
I'd have come before, or written, to thank you, but J 
didn't know exactly where you lived; you know th^-c 
last time you were in town you lived in another 
square." 

"Yes, I know all that; but what are you sayirxg" 
about f i-uit ? You must be making some little mistake ; 
you never were a very bright fellow, you know!" 

"I know that, of course," said Tom bluntly; "but 
you did send the fruit the other day, didn't you? " 

"I sent no fruit at all! There! Not to any one! 
Why, what made you think so ? " 

"You never gave it to Doctor North? " 

" Doctor North ? Not I ! nor to Doctor South either," 
said Arthur, laughing at his own repartee. 

" There was some mistake then," said Tom. 

"Clearly! I know nothing at all about fruit; glad 
you got it, I'm sure, from somebody, but that somebody 
was certainly not your humble servant." 
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"But you know who I mean? you know Doctor 
North, don't you?" 

" Never even heard of him ! When the governor is 
sick, we have the queen's physician, — awfully clever!" 

Here Arthur stood up, and Tom, who was by no 
means stupid, felt that this was a sort of warning to 
him to go. Here, then, was another castle in the air 
quite without any foundation, a bubble, very pretty 
and bright, that had melted away into thin air! 

He saw from Arthur Fry's manner that it really 
was not he who had sent the little gift of fruit. The 
question then of course presented itself, who could 
have been the kind donor? But that question had to 
wait awhile in the back-ground, for Janet was cooling 
her heels all this time, and Tom was by no means sorry 
to go. 

He had made a mistake. 

"Good-bye, then!" he said, and said no more. 
Eloquence was by no means his strong point. 

" Good-bye! " said Arthur politely, adding " all quite 
well at home, I hope ? " in a tone as cold and with a 
manner ahnost as mechanical as if he were a talking 
machine. 

And I am sorry to say that Tom's only reply was a 
sort of inarticulate murmur as he walked out the door, 
and was duly escorted across the hall and to the outer 
door by the canary-and-rose-coloured footman. 

All this only occupied a very few minutes, and 
Janet had not had to wait. 
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"Well, Tom?" she said. 

-'Well!" said he, rather grufl3y, "I was wrong; it 
wasn't Arthur at all ! " 

" What a queer thing! Well, at all events it's a plea- 
sant thing to know we have more friends than we 
thought we had." 

" I hate puzzles," said Tom. " I hate riddles, aiwl 
this is a sort of riddle. What did the doctor mean by 
saying it was Arthur Fry who gave it to him?" 

"That is odd, but he did not quite say that it vxMr^ 
Arthur Fry. Do you remember, Tom, we suggested 
the name, and he said it might have been, and th^xi 
you know we were quite certain that it was, and &< 
we never asked him any more questions about ii" 

"And we never asked him what the man was lik^S 
Well, that we can easily do. Ill go to-morrow. N^o, 
I can't — the day after that — and I'll try and see tl^e 
doctor, and ask him." But he was sorry, very sorry; 
that his little bright bubble had burst. 

He was very sorry that it was not Arthur Fry who 
had sent it. 

"And he will think it a mean thing of me," he said, 
"going to visit him in that fine house of theirs; I'm 
sorry I went; and you're tired — I know you're tired, 
old girl." 

No, the "old girl" wasn't very tired; and seeing 
that Tom's spirits had fallen, she did her very best to 
raise them again. 

But Tom could not help tormenting himself about 
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ihat riddle^ the answer to which he could not make 
out 

So brother and sister walked home together by the 
light of the lovely spring evening, Tom's words as he 
stopped at their own door being, " I hate riddles. Ill 
see the doctor, and try find out something about it." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



AND THE ANSWER TO IT. 



HERE would have been no need iit all fc^ 
that doughty resolution of Tom's, mention*^ 
in the last chapter, of seeking out th-- 
doctor, and finding from the wise man'* 
lips what sort of a man (at least in externals) th€ 
kind and thoughtful donor of the gift of fruit ha(8 
been, had the daily visits of the doctor been continued; 
but he now came much more seldom. What is the use 
of a physician coming when he knows, and when his 
patient knows, that neither pill nor potion can avtul? 
He had his own work to do, hard work often, trying 
to the body and the mind, and Mr. Moore and his 
family were but items of a great whole; there wert 
other sick men, you may be sure, and sick women anc 
children, and so his hands and his thoughts were kept 
busy. It happened, then, that Tom found no chan« 
of asking him the question that might decide th( 
puzzle about the hothouse fruit. But he by no mean! 
forgot it Things went on steadily at the city offict 
of Ashford, Mackenzie, Sl Co., the same grinding at th( 
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4uly mill, the same routine — ledgers and invoices, 

invoices and ledgers, markets rising and falling, tea 

dull, and spice unusually lively, or perhaps the reverse. 

Tom was gradually accustomed to his work — almost 

b^an to like it. He tried, and not unsuccessfully, to 

keep his thoughts to his business, and within due bounds, 

fiiid yet — Poor Tom! one day he did feel sorrowful and 

depressed. Going as usual to the office, a cab dashing 

t>ast him, with such fire and fury that you would have 

Supposed the poor animal in the shafts had four sound 

legs, instead of but one, was suddenly checked, and a 

pleasant clear voice called out, " Tom — I say old chap 

—Tom Moore!" 

It was an old chum of his, a former school-fellow, a 
bright-faced jolly-looking lad, who stuck his head and 
half his body out of the window, hailing Tom as if he 
were a ship at sea. 

"Oh! is that you, Pepper," otherwise "Cayenne,'* or 
"Pepper-castor," for Alfred Hilton had been gifted by 
mother Nature with red hair. No! not auburn, noth- 
ing but a hot, almost fiery red; hence the names his 
school-fellows loved to call him, first "Red-pepper," 
then the other alterations and derivations according to 
taste. Not that Alfred Hilton cared a whit, he had a 
pleasant sunny disposition, took a joke good-humour- 
edly, and could laugh heartily at the colour of his own 
hair. 

He laughed now, as he looked out from the window 
of his cab, the morning sun shining on his ruddy head. 
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"Yes, it's me," said "Pepper," without the due 
regard to Lindley Murray's rules that you would 
have expected from so big a boy. 

The two friends shook hands, the cabman looking 
down from his perch with the friendly air of one 
who sympathized with the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment 

"Well," said Tom, "how jolly well you look! — vjh&x^ 
are you driving to, in state?" 

"Ah! I'm staying in town for a day," said the red- 
headed one, with a hand on Tom's shoulder. " My uncle 
— the colonel you know — " Tom gave a nod of acquies- 
cence — " he has promised to make it all right for me, 
and I'm going in for the Indian Civil Service. Only for 
him, you know, it would have been all U P with me. 
You know, Tom, there is a round dozen of us at 
home!" 

"I'm glad, very glad," said Tom, every bit of his 
face plainly showing that his words were not the 
smooth and ready words of a polite fiction. For he and 
the young Kufus in the cab had had twin dreams and 
aspirations, and bright hopes of hard work, and of 
winning high places some time or other in our great 
Eastern empire. 

And now, thanks to the colonel's " stumping down," 
here was Kufus on his way to a special grinder, to be 
ground by him into the proper shape for a Civil Service 
appointment. 

And Tom, poor Tom (I must, just for this once, waste 
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a little pity on him), was on his way to the city, to the 
Tast mill where so much is ground every day. 

"Yes, isn't it good? and I mean to get on, I can tell 
you! I shall have to work precious hard, they all say 
that, hut I'm pretty tough." 

"India will just suit you, you know," said Tom, 
laughing, and with a meaning look at his friend's red 
hair. 

" Get out! What do you mean by insulting a fellow 
like that?" said Hilton grinning. "I've been well 
chaffed, I assure you; though I rather think my 
namesake, the red-pepper, doesn't come from the East 
at all." 

" If you were at my office — I mean the place I'm at," 
said Tom — ^"I promise you you'd very soon get to know 
\^here it came from, and what it costs." 

"Are you there still?" asked the red-headed one; 
•* when last you wrote I thought you had some idea of 
trying a new berth — what about that?" 

Tom's face fell an inch. "Ah! nothing came of 
that; I suppose I must just plod on — ^it's slow work." 

** Pepper" nodded his head gravely. "Poor old 
fellow!" he said; "perhaps one of these days I'll hear 
of you, when I am sitting in state in India with a lot 
of black fellows fanning me, being a tremendously 
rich merchant!" 

"Perhaps so — ^I hope so!" said Tom, and he tried to 
infuse a good portion of cheerfulness into his voice; 
rather a failure, however. 
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" Mind you write," said Kufus — " I'll write — I'm a 
poor beggar at the pen, you know, but I'll write; oh! 
never fear, I shall, and you must answer my letters." 

"IVe not fiiueh time for letter-writing, but 1*11 
manage to scribble something. How I envy you, 
Hilton! No, no, I won't say that — 'tis a beastly thing 
to envy a fellow. I wish you all sorts of good luck." 

And Tom, with another grasp of the hand, fell back, 
and motioned to the cabby to go on. 

But "Pepper" would have still more last words, 
and leant so much out of the window that he was in 
danger of falling, red head foremost, on the stones. 

"If I can I'll come and see you, and — and — ^give 
my love to your mother. Tell her I can't ever forget 
the time she nursed me when I had the mumps — and 
your sister. Give my love — now remember you do — 
to them all!'' 

And now cabby, getting impatient, took the reins 
into his own hands (literally and metaphorically), and 
whipped up the poor horse into a smart trot. 

But until the cab was quite out of Sight those 
flaming curls were visible, and a hand waved all sorts 
of kind, dumb but eloquent, farewell messages to Tom. 

Very late, and exceedingly out of breath, was Tom 
when he arrived at the office, and he felt a little guilty 
as he took his place. 

There was some pleasant excitement going on — a 
sort of undercurrent, that made itself visible in the 
manner of the clerks, and when Tom inquired the 
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^oason, he was told that in consequence of the late 
^tange in the office, and the shifting about of the 
olerks, some of them would be benefited — two getting 
** promoted," and getting, of course, higher salaries. 

But for our Tom there was nothing of the kind in 
^tore. It was in vain that he tried to check the little 
"burst of disappointment that he felt, when he knew 
that he was not to get a change of place and an 
increase of salary. In vain that he reasoned with 
himself, calling his good sense to his aid. In vain 
that he asked himself how could he expect, when he 
had not yet served for a year under Ashford, Mac- 
kenzie, & Co., to find his prospects brighten. 

Young people (ay, and old people too) are very apt 
to lose heart, and to grow sadly discouraged, and they 
are apt to forget too that the good we long for may 
come to us in some other shape than that in which we 
have formed and fashioned it in our own minds. All 
that day the figures in Tom's ledger seemed unusually 
complicated — the letters he had to copy unusually 
stupid, long, and monotonous. And at lunch time — 
that little space for rest from harness and for free 
thought — Tom could not help almost a groan of regret 
when he thought of " what might have been!" 

How Janet would have clapped her hands and 
rejoiced with him, had he been able to tell her of a 
possible, if not an immediate, increase of income. 

He had read in story-books of the good and genial 
partner of some such a firm as that of Ashford, Mac- 
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made a little detour from his usual way; he meant to 
pay a visit. 

Not that visiting was much in his line. I have 
seen and known many lads, but have never yet 
chanced to meet one who did care for it, and when 
inveigled, as it were, into accompanying some older 
friend into the performance of that duty, a boy 
generally looks rather more miserable than happy. 
No! as a rule, lads are by no means what I shall call 
"good morning-callers," and Tom was certainly no 
exception to that rule. 

Doctor North's house was not far from his own 
home, but it took him some time to reach it. With a 
little nice calculation he thought he could hit off the 
time when he should catch the doctor at home. 

Six o'clock was the doctor's dinner hour. At six, 
if you went to his house, you were pretty sure to find 
him. But it still wanted some minutes of that hour 
when Tom found himself at the door. So much the 
better, he thought, a very few minutes would do his 
work. A question or two, that he was sure the kindly 
man would answer, and then he would be able (perhaps) 
to solve a problem that still vexed him. 

Since he had seen "Kufus" (good old red head! 
how fondly Tom thought of him!), a new light had 
been shed on the matter. It might have been Alfred 
Hilton who had sent the fruit. To be sure it was 
hothouse fruit, and of the very finest kind, and Alfred's 
widowed mother hadn't a sod of garden ground, much 
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kenzie, & Co., coming into the office, and suddenly 
shedding joy all round him by at once increasing the. 
salaries of all his clerks — ^high and low! 

How very very different this pleasing little picture 
from the reality! 

He forgot for the moment that there are quite as 
hard and fast rules in such an office as theirs, as 
in any large pubUc body, and quite as much regu. 
larity. Everything went on smoothly, everything 
had a routine that was never departed from. Certain 
offices were filled, at certain times, or on stated 
occasions, by clerks, who were promoted, others 
remaining stationary; ai\d as for the partners, either 
Mr. Ashford or Mr. Mackenzie coming in as a good 
fairy and dispensing benefits all round, why. that was 
a ridiculous notion, the true absurdity of which Tom 
himself was well able to realize when he grew a little 
older. 

Mr. Ashford never made his appearance at the city 
offices or warehouses. Poor old gentleman! he spent 
his time principally in an invalid chair, going about 
in search of health from one place to another; while 
as for Mr. Mackenzie, when he did come, his visits 
were short and not particularly welcome, and were 
merely like those of a severe general visiting his out- 
posts. Woe betide the sentinel that slept at his 
post! 

Tom's day's work over (and it seemed a long and 
trying day to him), there was the walk home. He 
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^^tk»de a little detour from his usual way; he meant to 
I>^y a visit. 

Not that visiting was much in his line. I have 

^^en and known many lads, but have never yet 

Cibanced to meet one who did care for it, and when 

ixiveigled, as it were, into accompanying some older 

:Criend into the performance of that duty, a boy 

generally looks rather more miserable than happy. 

INo! as a rule, lads are by no means what I shall call 

**good morning-callers," and Tom was certainly no 

exception to that rule. 

Doctor North's house was not far from his own 
home, but it took him some time to reach it. With a 
little nice calculation he thought he could hit off the 
time when he should catch the doctor at home. 

Six o'clock was the doctor's dinner hour. At six, 
if you went to his house, you were pretty sure to find 
him. But it still wanted some minutes of that hour 
when Tom found himself at the door. So much the 
better, he thought, a very few minutes would do his 
work. A question or two, that he was sure the kindly 
man would answer, and then he would be able (perhaps) 
to solve a problem that still vexed him. 

Since he had seen "Kufus" (good old red head! 
how fondly Tom thought of him!), a new light had 
been shed on the matter. It might have been Alfred 
Hilton who had sent the fruit. To be sure it was 
hothouse fruit, and of the very finest kind, and Alfred's 
widowed mother hadn't a sod of garden ground, much 
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less anything like such a hothouse as must have 
sheltered the purple grapes and the odorous nectarines. 
The colonel then! that stout old warrior, "Pepper's" 
uncle, he had money, lots of it! But Tom had never 
heard of his owning any sort of estate. He went 
from Cheltenham to his club in St. James' Street, and 
thence perhaps to the quiet home where his widowed 
sister lived with a perfect swarm of boys and girls. 
Perhaps (it was only a "perhaps") Alfred had per- 
suaded his uncle to buy the fruit, and had taken it 
himself to the doctor's, thence to be conveyed to Mr. 
Moore! 

But here again was a poser. Certainly the doctor 
had very distinctly spoken of a visiting-card. And 
Tom could have laughed at the notion of Alfred Hilton's 
setting up such a thing as a " regular grown-up card- 
case." Indeed he did laugh aloud at the thought. 
And then he knocked at the door. He knew that 
Doctor North was in, even as he knocked, for the 
kind, shrewd face of the physician was visible over 
the wire blinds for a moment, and Tom, who had 
very quick ears, heard as the door opened the 
doctor's voice speaking to some one who was with him 
in his dining-room. " Yes, the doctor was at home," 
the servant said, "would the young gentleman be kind 
enough to walk in?" 

And the young gentleman complied, and walked 
into the dining-room, where was the doctor alone. 

"Well, Tom?" said he kindly, and shaking hands, 
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"sit down. Nothing about your father, I hope, 
eh?'' 

"No, sir," said Tom, getting just a little red, and 
hoping the doctor would not laugh at him, nor yet 
think him very troublesome, " he's — ^well — ^he's pretty 
much the samel My mother thinks his cough a little 
better, but he does not seem to grow any stronger." 

"Ah, that's bad! Well, well, and now tell me what 
I can do for you?" 

You see the doctor came to the point at once, to 
Tom's very great relief, who hated what he called 
" beating about the bush." 

"Do you remember the fruit you brought us last 
week?" said Tom, looking intently at the doctor's face, 
as if to discover there any clue to the mystery. 

The doctor looked over his spectacles at Tom, 
always a most disconcerting proceeding, I think, to 
the person looked at. 

"I do remember it; oh! yes, of course I do." Why, 
what had become of the doctor's usually brisk and 
frank manner? 

"Well, sir, we want to know who sent it?" 

" Oh, you do, do you? A friend of yours, I said at 
the time. Don't you remember that?" 

" I do, and that's just it, I was certain — for I could 
think of nobody else who was a friend of mine, and 
who would know that my father was ill, and — and all 
that," said Tom, getting rather confused — "that it was 
Arthur Fry, and so I thought I should thank him, you 
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know; that was the least I could do when he was so" 
very kind, and when I went there, and saw him, he 
actually said he knew no more about the thing than 
I did; and I'm quite sure he spoke the truth, toa" 

"Did / say that it was Arthur Fry, if that's his 
name, who sent it?" 

"Perhaps not in so many words; let me just think," 
said Tom. " I think what you said, or what we under- 
stood was, that you did not know the gentleman who 
gave it to you, and had forgotten his card, that you 
had not got it in your pocket?" 

" Well, yes, I grant all that," said the doctor, with a 
smile that Tom did not in the least understand, "I 
remember all that perfectly. The gentleman who 
gave it to me, and who asked me to give it to you for 
your father, was a perfect stranger to me. I don't 
remember ever having laid my eyes on him before 
that day." 

"And did he give you his card?" 

" Upon my word, Tom, you'd make a capital lawyer. 
He did send in his card, of course, and when I went 
to see you I had not got it in my pocket." 

"But the name on the card?" said Tom, almost im- 
patiently. 

" Well," said the doctor, " you must remember now 
that it was you who said it was Arthur Fry, and you 
would have it so. As for names, I hear so many 
in the day that they often go in one ear and out at 
the other, don't you see?" 
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"Well then, what sort of a man was he; I'm sure 
you can tell me that?" 

"I can, certainly! quite a middle-aged man, with 
gray hair, grayer than my own." 

Tom fell back in his chair. 

An old gentleman! gray haired! older tJian the 
doctor! 

Could it by any possibility have been the elder Mr. 
Fry? Tom went oflf at once on that scent. 

"A short, stout man, doctor, with a red face, a very 
red face?" 

"Short and stout?" repeated Doctor North slowly. 
" Why, no, I don't think so." ' 

" And Mr. Fry is almost quite bald too," said Tom, 
half aloud, his perplexity increasing, while the doctor 
looked amused. 

" The gentleman," said he deliberately, and with an 
amused look, "was neither stout, nor red-faced, nor 
bald. Oh dear, no! Nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, he was tall and thin, and without much 
colour in his face." 

Tom stood up — what was the use of taking up the 
doctor's time, when there seemed no chance at all of 
picking up a clue to the labyrinth? 

" Thank you, sir; I'd have liked so much to have 
found out all about it. It wasn't Arthur Fry, and now 
I see that it wasn't anybody I know." 

"Stop, stop one moment, Tom," said the doctor 
kindly, laying a hand on Tom's shoulder. "Why, 

(160) 
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what a veiy impetuous young fellow you are, to 
sure. Before I can draw my breath to answer th^ssg 
questions of yours, off you go at a tangent. I thizz# 
I know something about this very mysterious frien(i^ 
of yours. Just as you knocked at the door I happened, - 
in fact, to be speaking to him in this very room, and 
he can best explain it to you," and then the doctor 
walked across the room, and opened the folding door 
that separated the dining-room from his study, while 
Tom, hardly knowing what turn the affair was going 
to take, stood as if rooted to the floor. 

But it would require a clever artist to depict the 
wonder that expressed itself in his face, in his body, 
nay, in the very hairs of his head, when in walked 
Mr. Mackenzie ! 

Mr. Mackenzie, in flesh and blood, and not in the 
least a spectral apparition, looking just as he always 
looked when making those rare visits to the city oflSce. 

"How de do?" he said coolly to Tom, with a little 
nod. " Well, what are you staring at?*' 

" At you, sir," said Tom bluntly, the words coming 
out of his mouth almost before he knew what he was 
saying. 

"I suppose you want to know why I sent your 
father the fruit? For it was I who sent it; the doctor 
is quite right." 

Tom had a sort of feeling that a pretty little speech 
from him, expressive of gratitude and respect and so 
forth, would have fitted into the situation exceedingly 
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well, but he was by no means the lad for pretty 
speeches, and had he been able to frame one to suit 
the occasion the words would have stuck in his throat. 
And so he was silent, and Mr. Mackenzie said in his 
usual cut-and-dry manner, " Now, 111 try and set your 
mind at ease about it. I like you, and there is a 
reason, a very good reason, why I should wish to be a 
friend to you and yours." 

" Thank you, sir," said Tom. It sounded in his own 
ears quite a poor little speech, and yet it did quite as 
well as a much more eloquent one would have done. 

" Now, look here," said Mr. Mackenzie, " when you 
go home, tell your mother — ^your mother, mind — that 
you have found out that I intend to call and see her — if 
she will see me, you know. The fact is, I am very 
anxious to see her. I knew her brother, her only 
brother, very well when he and I were in India 
together, and I have a message to give her from him." 

" But my uncle is dead, sir," said Tom. 

"Is he? He wasn't when I knew him. He was 
just as much alive as you or I am. Quite stout and 
strong too, he was. Now, mind you teU her all that 
just as I have told it to you." 

" Every word of it, sir, I assure you," said Tom. 

"Tell her to-night, tell her in the morning, any 
time when you think she can hear the news best. 
Don't let her go frightening your father into a fit. 
But be sure and tell her that I have a message to her 
from your uncle, that he is alive (or was when last I 
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saw bim), and that he then had some intention - 
visiting England. And now you have found out e 
about the thing that puzzled you so much. It 
who sent your father the fruit. You may tell her 
that Tm sorry I didn't send it before." 

"And when shall you come and see her?" askcflfe^ 
Tom, too surprised to say much. 

"Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps in a day or two; and 
now go home. They will be wondering what kept 
you all this time." 

This was spoken with all Mr. Mackenzie's old em- 
phatic and decisive manner, and Tom, who felt as if 
he were once more in the city oflSce hearing some 
special order given to him, said good-bye to the doctor 
and made a little bow to Mr. Mackenzie. 

"May I tell Janet too, sir?" he said, making a full 
stop at the door. 

"Janet! yes, tell Janet if you like; I intend making 
friends with Janet — if shell let me." 

You may be very sure that Tom lost no time in going 
home. It was odd, so odd that it really did look quite 
like a dream. But Mr. Mackenzie was solid flesh and 
blood, and just as matter-of-fact and as queer and as 
severe as ever. No change in him, no, no. But it was 
very kind of him to think of sending the fruit. 

Tom entered the house with a sense of having quite 
a wonderful bit of news to tell them all. Not quite 
all, though. His father was not to be told. Tom, to 
be sure, was rather a poor diplomatist, and a secret 
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^t was to be told by him in the best possible manner 
-"Ve him some concern. He was unusually silent, and 
^Tiet was afraid that he might be ill. 

She too had a little wonderful occurrence to relate, 
"t least it seemed almost wonderful to her, and she 
^^lated it to Tom as they sat together after their tea. 

A sort of compound meal that was, as much dinner 
^^ tea, and as much tea as dinner. 

" Do you know, Tom," said Janet, " that I saw that 
<5|ueer old gentleman to-day." 

Tom almost started, — why, the air seemed full of 
^ueer old gentlemen. 

" What queer old gentleman?" 

"O! don't you remember? He was walking after 
us one day — a very funny-looking old man." 

" A very funny-looking old gentleman," he said. " I 
don't remember him." 

" Well, I do. And he stopped exactly opposite this 
house and looked up at the windows." 

"A burglar, very likely," said Tom, with a most 
cruel indifference, for his mind was quite full of one 
old gentleman, and therefore had no room for any more. 

"No. He didn't in the least look like that," said 
Janet, with some reproach. 

What Jvad come to Tom this evening? He was 
quite stupid and unlike himself. 

" Why, you don't suppose they go about with black 
crape over their faces, and a dark lanthom? That's 
so like a girl!" 
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"He didn't look like a burglar," persisted Janet. 
" To be sure there was nothing odd in an old gentle- 
man passing by, but he stopped, and when I looked at 
him he looked at me just as if he didn't care whether 
I saw him or not." 

"What are you two talking of?" said their mother, 
entering. 

" I think Janet is dreaming," said Tom. 

" And Tom is asleep, or something," Janet retorted. 
" His brains are gone a wool-gathering. Haven't they, 
Tom?" 

Tom was getting beyond the boyish love of " chaf- 
fing " and of being chaffed. 

A boy! He was a young man now (almost!). 
Nothing ages one more than having to start in the 
world for one's self. Rough edges are taken off, fancies 
are suppressed, castles in the air (ah, poor Tom!) tumble 
down at a touch. 

He hadn't yet given Mr. Mackenzie's message, he 
hadn't even spoken of it to Janet. And how was he 
to begin? 

How was he to break the news to his mother, and 
tell her that the brother she had supposed to be dead 
was alive? He was a mere name to Tom. All they 
ever knew about him was, that such a person had 
existed, and that there were a few old school-books, of 
a simple and antiquated class, that had belonged to 
him, and that were kept by Mrs. Moore. 

Tom had, to be sure, seen these, with the name " A. 
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Koss" scratched in their title pages, and Mrs. Moore 
had a little picture of that lost brother of hers, whom 
her children had never seen — o, picture that gave you 
the idea, faded as it was, of a chubby fat boy, with 
puffed cheeks like those of the stone cherubim you see 
carved in old cathedrals, and with very wide open 
blue eyes, looking at you from the ivory, as if greatly 
wondering how he had come there. Tom and Janet, 
as they grew up from childhood to a wiser and more 
experienced age, had been told by their mother a little 
about this lost brother of hers. He and Mr. Moore 
had not got on well together. Whose fault was it? 
Perhaps nobody could quite decide. Perhaps there 
had been some on both sides. Young Ross had strong 
ideas, and a strong will of his own, combined with the 
characteristic caution of a Scotchman. He was 
younger, perhaps cleverer than Mr. Moore. He disap- 
proved of some speculations in which the latter had 
engaged. We all know that the beginning of anything, 
like strife or even of " a difference," is " as the letting 
out of water." 

And when young Ross set out "to seek his for- 
tune," it was au added grief to that which his sister 
felt in parting with her only brother, that he had left 
them, if not actually in anger, yet anything but good 
friends. 

That fortune of his; had he ever found it? Time 
had passed away, bringing with it many changes, and 
as the years rolled by Mrs. Moore's hope, that some 
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day or other her brother would come back to them 
slowly but gradually faded away. 

That wonderful world, into which the young adveii--c:«:^n 
turer had plunged with such an eager and hot deter-rxr^r- 
mination, is just like the great sea. Some stron^jc:*? 
swimmers keep their heads above water and reach th^-^J^^ 
promised land in triumph, and others — ^what of them ^^=*' 
Silence broods over their fate, and their friends waitP^-*^*> 
and wait, from day to day, from year to year, anc^-^^^ 
taste of the full bitterness of hope deferred, till come*^^^ 
the end. Happy those who can, like Mrs. Moore, lool 
forward to that end, when sorrow and sighing shal 
have been done away. 

She seldom even mentioned her brother's nam 
Long, long since she had mourned him as dead. 

And Tom knew this, and he was greatly trouble 
in mind as to the best way of telling her that he w 
alive. 

He had the masculine horror of "a fuss." Added 
this he had a tender and profound love for his mothe 
and a natural dislike of paining or troubling her. 

But this news that he had to give would neither" 
pain nor trouble her. It would fill her with wonder* 
and joy, and that was all. 

So Tom determined to "break" the news to her, 
and the question was, how to do this in the best 
manner. 

If he had had a chance he could have first begun 
with Janet; that would naturally have been the best 
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^^d easiest way, but fortune had not favoured him in 
"tliis respect. 

Mr. Moore, who spent the days between his bed- 
"*X>oni and the sitting-room, had been present when 
Tom was at his dinner, or tea, whichever you may 
please to call it. 

And then Mrs. Moore came in, and so Tom really 
liad not had a moment in which to collect his wits. 

Now Mr. Moore had gone up-stairs again to rest, 
and now — ^now was the precious opportunity. 

" Mother," he began, " can't you sit down just for a 
moment?" 

« Certainly I can, Tom," she said, suiting the action 
to the word. She had her knitting in her hand, and 
the swift needles flew in and out with almost magical 
celerity; for she could knit perfectly well with the 
aid of very little light. There was a beautiful moon 
riding in the purple sky, and shedding its pure clear 
light into the room. 

Part of it was in shadow; but the little group in the 
window were lit up by the soft yellow rays. They 
fell on Mrs. Moore's patient, kind face, on her pretty 
hair that had more gray in it now than it had such a 
short time ago, and on the faces of her two children. 
And the swift needles went in and out all the while, 
gleaming in the moonlight, and the stocking grew 
beneath the delicate fingers, while Tom kept his eyes 
intently on his mother's face, his own expressing a 
troubled doubt and hesitation. 
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That evening, I think, was never forgotten by any 
of them. 

At last Tom, with a sudden burst of resolution 
that made his own heart beat almost painfully^ broke 
the ice. "Janet," he said suddenly, "I found out 
something to-day; I found out all about the per- 
son who sent us the fruit — you remember, don't 
you?" 

" Why, of course I remember. Who is it? " 

Mrs. Moore looked up from her knitting, with some 
inquiry in her eyes. 

" You wouldn't believe it! I could hardly believe it . 
It was — ^Mr. Mackenzie ! " , 

" No, Tom! you're joking! " said Janet. 

"Not a bit of it. Wasn't it very kind of him?'5 
I don't think I was ever so much astonished! HZ 
went to the doctor's this evening, just to ask him, your 
know, if he could tell me what sort of a looking man^ 
it was; that would have been some guide. I knew 
that it wasn't Arthur Fry, and I couldn't think of any- 
body else who would be so kind. Well, when I went 
there I saw the doctor." 

"And he told you that it was Mr. Mackenzie?" 
broke in Janet, with surprise. 

" Now, don't interrupt, " said Tom. "No, he did not 
tell me anything of the kind; he told me that it was a 
tall thin man with gray hair." 

" And nothing more ? " 

" Now, Janet, if you don't hold your tongue I can't 
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peak,* said Tom. He was very nervous now, and half 

Aaid to approach the subject, and so he was going 

ound and round about it, as it were. 

"But there are lots of men with gray hair in London," 
md Janet. " Well, I won't say anything more, Tom, 
till you give me leave — ^go on, and tell us how you 
found out it was Mr. Mackenzie." 

" I found out that it was Mr. Mackenzie," said Tom 
with deliberation, " because Mr. Mackenzie told me so 
himself!" 

" But I don't quite understand, my dear Tom," said 
Mrs. Moore. " If Mr. Mackenzie told you this, why, you 
need not have gone to the doctor s to ask him. It was 
out of your way, you know." 

" He was at the doctor's, mother, don't you see ? — in 
the study, and the doctor and I were talking about 
this very thing; and when I was just going away, and 
going to give up all idea of ever finding out who the 
gentleman was, in came Mr. Mackenzie, and told me 
that it was he who sent it." 

Mrs. Moore smiled gladly. This was pleasant and 
welcome news, for Mr. Mackenzie must think well of 
Tom, or he would not have sent that kindly and 
thoughtful little gift. 

; And now Janet, adopting the same happy view, 
i would not be repressed, even by a dread of Tom's dis- 
pleasure. "Don't you remember the doctor's saying 
it was sent by a friend of Tom's? Don't you remem- 
ber, mother? — and of course Mr, Mackenzie must have 
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taken quite a fancy to you — ^but go on, Tom, do goon; 
I'm longing to hear all about it." 

" How can a fellow go on, as you call it, when you j 
are talking?" said Tom; but he was charitable and 
forgiving, and so he went on. " And now, mother, put 
down your knitting, just for a moment," he said, his 
hoarse voice, that had not as yet attained the manly 
pitch, growing strangely expressive, " for I want you 
most particularly to listen to what I have to tell you;" 
and he caught her hands in his, so that the knitting 
had, perforce, to be abandoned. 

"Why, Tom, how cold your hands are!" said Mrs. 
Moore, with maternal anxiety, "are you sure you're 
quite well, dear?" 

" Quite well, — quite well, mother! " said Tom. If his 
hands were cold his face was hot enoujo^h. " He told 
me he had sent the fruit to my father through Doctor 
North. I think I must have said something to him 
some time or other about father being ill ; and so you 
see what Doctor North said about a friend of mine 
sending it was true. Of course if Mr. Mackenzie was 
not friendly, he wouldn't have sent it! Well then " 

Here Tom's eloquence, which hitherto had flowed on 
in a very fine unbroken stream, came suddenly to a 
fresh stop. 

"Is there anything the matter with you, dear]" 
asked his mother; "you are very hoarse, and your 
cheeks are burning J' 

" There's not a bit the matter with me," he said. " I 
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lave SO much to tell you th^t I must take breath, 
•Tiat's all. Well, Mr. Mackenzie told me to say — let me 
iee? — what was it? — oh, now I know! He told me to 
be sure and say two things. That he was sorry he had 
^ot sent the fruit before — that was one thing, and the 
other thing was — that — he — knew — your brother — in 
India /' Here a full stop. 

"Oh, Tom! did he? Did he say anything more? 
When did he know him? Was it long ago? — was he 
quite well? — ^perhaps he's alive now?" 

All those questions gave Tom a little time to recover 
himself. 

The first step was taken, and, as we all know from 
the French proverb, it is the first step that is the most 
difficult. 

" What he said was just this," said Tom, keeping his 
mother's hands still in his — " that he was quite well 
and strong when he saw him. and he is sure that he is 
alive. When I said you thought he was dead, he 
almost laughed at me, only that I really don't think, 
somehow, he ever does laugh; — and then he said that 
he had a message to you from him. Now, mother — 
you see he is alive!" 

Mrs. Moore softly drew her hands from Tom's, and 
covered her face. 

" And I've come now almost to the end of my story, 
and I'm sure Janet is longing to ask questions. He 
said, then, that he should come and see you himself. 
Very likely he thinks I'm rather stupid about giving 
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a message; anyhow, that's what he told me to tell 
you — he's coming himself to see you, and then he 
will tell you all about my uncle. Isn't that good 
news?" 

Good news! Wasn't it? So good that Mrs. Moore 
had very wet eyes, but a very happy face, when she 
replaced her hands in Tom's, saying, " Almost the best 
you could bring me, d^ar — I can hardly believe it! 
When he went away he was not much older than you 
are. And now he must be an elderly man; though 
he's a good bit younger, you know, than I am." 

"And I wonder shall we see him soon?" said Janet. 
"India is a wonderful place! pidn't Mr. Mackenzie 
say what he was ? Perhaps he's in the army ? Perhaps 
he's a colonel, or a general? Didn't Mr. Mackenzie say 
what he was?" 

Bright visions flashed across the girl's brain. How 
delightful to have an uncle returning to his native 
land, with the full-blown honours of a high position in 
the army! 

"He didn't say whether he was colonel, captain, 
lieutenant, sergeant, corporal, or private," said Tom 
a little cruelly. 

" He's alive, at all events," said Mrs. Moore. "Perhaps 
he's very poor; you know, my dears, he had very little 
money when he went away. But wherever he is, 
whatever he is, poor or rich, oh! I thank God he 
is alive." 

"Shall you tell father?" asked Janet. 
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"Yes, dear; I know he'll be just as glad as I am. 
There was a little difference between them, and a 
separation; but much time has passed, and both have 
learnt wisdom. To-morrow I shall tell him. He's a 
little better to-night." 

"And to-morrow," said Tom, "perhaps Mr. Mac- 
kenzie may come. I don't think you'll like him very 
much, mother; he's stiff and cold, and oh! hasn't he 
sharp eyes!" 

" He'll not seem stiff or cold either to me, if he brings 
me news of my brother," said Mrs. Moore. 

" And you can look sharp yourself, Tom, sometimes," 
said Janet, who already forgave him that unkind little 
cut about the possible rank of this uncle of theirs. 

" The whole thing is so funny," said Tom. " First of 
all my finding him at the doctor's, and then he walked 
in so stiffly, just like a ramrod, and then he gave me 
such particular directions about the message that I was 
to give you. Upon my word, it is the very oddest 
thing in the world." 

"It has made me very happy," said Mrs. Moore. 
" And stiff and sharp as this Mr. Mackenzie is, I think 
he must be kind too; there was the fruit, you know; 
and then it is kind of him to say he will come himself, 
and tell me about my dear, dear brother. You are very 
fortunate, Tom, in having him for a friend." 

" Well, I suppose I may call him one," said Tom a 
little doubtfully. " He told the doctor to say the fruit 
was sent by a friend of mine, didn*t he? — you know 
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one of the firm of Ashford, Mackenzie, &; Co. is quite a 
grand man." 

Of the three, I think Janet was the most silent now. 
As I hinted before, she was a little too fond (as 
most of us are, you will allow) of giving too high a 
position in her thoughts to rank and aristocratic advan- 
tages. 

And Mrs. Moore, who knew this quite well — ^as kind 
and judicious mothers do know quite well the little 
faults and likes and dislikes of their children — ^felt a 
momentary anxiety lest this swift-growing weed should 
have overtopped in its growth the fairer flowers of 
love, and generosity, and kindliness. 

So there was a hidden meaning in her speech when 
she said, " We must make up our minds, dears, to hear- 
ing that my dear, dear brother is very poor — ^poorer, 
possibly, than we are ourselves. I think that may be 
one reason why he has kept himself away from us. He 
was proud and sensitive; he went away to seek his 
fortune — perhaps he has come back without it. Child- 
ren, if that is the case, let us welcome him all the 
more!" and her eyes sought Janet's face. 

" Mother," said the girl eagerly, " don't be afraid for 
us. If he is poor, we shall do our best to make him 
happy. For your sake, you dear mother," she added 
candidly; "you know he is a stranger, and we can't 
care for him till we know him." 

And the mother's heart was at rest about Janet. 

" Think," said Mrs. Moore, " what it would be to you 
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if Tom were away from you for ever so many years — 
ever so many. I'm quite an old woman now," she 
added, "older than he is, and yet I almost fancy 
myself young again, and playing with him — ^in this 
very house, Janet! Many a good game we had here 
— ^happy times they were, to be sure!" 

Janet leant her head against Tom's shoulder, and 
Tom, almost grown up as he was, and experienced in 
the routine of a great city office, versed in the prices of 
tea and spice, and in the fluctuations of the markets, 
did not repulse her, and the beautiful golden moon, 
hanging like a great lamp in the purple sky, shone 
down on these three with a lustre purer and clearer 
than that of the noon-day. 

Poverty and trial, the loss of fortune and of friends, 
had not, after all, done its worst. 

They were united in heart, they were not unhappy. 
The street, always a dull and dreary one, was very 
quiet now. 

The lamps were lit; the measured tread of a police- 
man's heavy foot was heard without, a few passers-by 
went along quickly, hurrying home after a long day of 
business. 

Now a cab rolled by, and now an omnibus, but 
private carriages were seldom seen in this unfashion- 
able place. The evening was so bright and lovely 
that even the dull row of houses opposite caught 
something of its beauty. The chimneys and roofs, all 
of one uniform ugliness, were silvered by the moon- 
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light, the shadows fell in quaint and fantastic shapes, 
black as ebony, on the pavement, even the common- 
place official figure of the tall policeman, now in light, 
now in shadow, was exalted into a mysterious being 
who might have been one of the characters out of 
Fairy-land. 

Very fair this evening was, and with its deep- 
coloured sky, the beauty of the moonlight, and the 
soft air that had not lost all its delicate freshness in 
the London smoke, it could not but remind them of 
Hanbury. 

Other people lived in the pretty house where they 
had been so happy. Other hands tended and gathered 
the flowers — those flowers that just at that time would 
be sending forth sweetest perfume, as a tribute to the 
beauty of the evening, while the moon would' be 
shining gloriously on the winding stream, and on the 
alder trees, just as it used to shine in the pleasant old 
days that Tom and Janet remembered. It was impos- 
sible, you see, for them not to have sad reflections. 
They were human beings, not creatures of wax and 
paint; poverty and loss and ill health, all these are 
bitter ingredients in any one's cup. 

" And now," said Mrs. Moore, repressing a sigh that 
was close to her lips, " we have had quite a spell of 
idleness; suppose we light the lamp and work, Janet." 

But Janet's eyes were earnestly staring into the 
street, with an inquisitive and startled gaze. 

"Now, Tom," she said, "look, there is the old 
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gentleman — I am certain it is he; he is standing near 
the lamp — how very funny! — and he is looking at this 
house." 

"A burglar, certainly 1" said Tom, "and we had 
better send for a policeman;" and he leant over Janet's 
shoulder, and peered into the street, following the 
directions of Janet's eyes. 

"Why, mother," he said, "it is Mr. Mackenzie! I 
CBJi see him plainly." 

"And he is coming here," said Janet; "he must want 
you, Tom." 

"Want TneT echoed Tom blankly; "he canH want 
me. Perhaps he*s coming to tell you about your 
brother," he said to Mrs. Moore. " That's very kind 
of him." 

" Very kind," said Janet; "but he is a strange-looking 
old gentleman — ^here he comes." 

The thin upright figure, well and neatly dressed, with 
a certain air in his whole look and manner of a man who 
has all his life looked ahead, and kept ahead, came along 
the pavement, now in shade, now in the bright pure 
moonlight. Certainly it was a curious and unusual 
time for a visit, but none the less certainly was he 
coming to visit them. Tom stood up in utter amaze- 
ment — one of the firm of Ashford, Mackenzie, & Co. 
coming to see them! He would have taken such a 
visit from a much more important person — an admiral 
of the blue, say, or the commander-in-chief — ^with 
greater calmness. 
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And now came a knock at the street door. Some- 
body says, with much truth, I think, that one can 
easily judge of a person's character and disposition 
from their knock. 

Mr. Mackenzie knocked as a man does who performs 
nothing lightly, or without due consideration— a low 
steady cannonade of knocking, without the least vari- 
ation in its sounds. 

" Open the door, Tom," said Mrs. Moore. Anne was 
busy, and she thought it no shame to let her children 
take some of the work that would otherwise fall into 
the hands of the overburdened servant. 

Tom, with a face from which all meaning seemed 
suddenly banished, went to the door, opened it, and 
found Mr. Mackenzie standing, stiff as a ramrod, on 
the doorstep. 




CHAPTER KVL 



UB. lUCSENZIE. 



"WISH I had the pencil of an artist with 
which just to sketch that little scene, 
commonplace, no doubt, as you may justly 
call it, and with no poetic nor sentimental 
graces to recommeid it. A London street (a shabby 
and unfashionable street too), even when lit up and 
glorified by the beautiful moonlight, is not, as far as 
romance goes, at all to be compared to a street in 
Venice, where you could have a gondola and the blue 
deep water in the foreground, and stately old houses 
that had outlived many dynasties overhanging the 
liquid pathway. 

But our London streets — worn with the feet of 
hundreds and thousands of passers-by, with the shabby 
houses at either side, each full of some household 
stoiy, perhaps, too, some tragedy that would stir our 
hearts with pity and wonder and sympathy — have a 
romance and interest of their own. I confess that I 
never pass along a street, particularly at night, when 
one is more at leisure to think and feel, without won- 
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Tom had been rather at sea before, but he was on 
quite firm and safe land now, and he replied without 
the least hesitation and at once, " Why, sir, of course 
we know all about that Mother said so the very first 
thing!" 

"What? Said her brother was sure to come home 
poor? Was that what she said?" 

" I think so. She said if so we should all be as ready 
to welcome him as if he was rich. I think she said 
readier^ and she said (what's very likely, sir) that 
that is one reason why he kept so long away. You 
see my uncle was very proud and very determined, 
and as he went away to seek his fortune, did not like 
to come back if he did not find it. And I think," 
added Tom, "that Tnuat be the case, for I'm sure a 
brother wouldn't keep away from his only sister 
without some good reason, especially when he knows 
— that is if he did know — that she was in trouble and 
— and all that, you know, sir!" said Tom, winding up 
his speech a little lamely perhaps. 

Mr. Mackenzie moved his hand from Tom's arm, 
and rubbed his chin, as was his fashion when anything 
disturbed him. 

"Ah!" he said, "that's what you think. Well— 
and your sister — what's her name? Janet? — what did 
she say?" 

" I don't think she said very much," said Tom; "in 
fact, I know she didn't. I suppose she would have 
been better pleased if we heard that my uncle was a 
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There was really an unreasonable impatience in his 
*^^nner. 

*'0/ course she was very glad, sir," said Tom, 
forcibly, "and so were we — ^very glad; but won't you 
^ome in, sir? Tm sure she will be very glad to see 
ou." 



"In a moment — yes, TU come in in a moment. 

'Wait! bless me! what an impatient set you are! I'll 

oome in — ^presently!" 

"Certainly,'' thought Tom wondering, "Mr. Mac- 

l^enzie is a queer man sometimes." 

" Did you tell her what I told you ? Exactly ? But 
there was something else I think I didn't remember 
to say to you. Would your mother be glc-J to see her 
brother — your uncle, you know — if he were a poor 
man? — quite a poor man? He was poor, you know, 
when he went away — suppose he comes back just as 
poor, what then? She may not care to have anything 
to say to him, eh? What do you say to that? Poor 
relations are ugly facts, you see, but they are facts 
all the same. When I knew her brother he was not 
a very amiable man — cranky, cross-grained, — some 
people called him bad-tempered. Now suppose — I 
just say suppose, for we men of business are accus- 
tomed to look at things in a very direct way, and we 
like to see our way — suppose this uncle of yours comes 
back, and she finds him not a bit more amiable than 
when they parted, and poor, quite poor, to make the 
matter worse, would he be at all welcome then?" 
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father, eh? Are you sure she'd like to see me, and to 
hear all about her brother?" 

" I'm quite sure she would, sir," said Tom, *' and if 
you will come in she will be very glad; and as for my 
father, he is a little better to-day, and he's up-staiis, 
it won't at all disturb him." 

This little conversation having occupied some min- 
utes, Mrs. Moore had lit the lamp and was quietly knit- 
ting away, the stocking rapidly growing into shapely 
comeliness under her nimble fingers. Janet had her 
work too, and they were wondering, as they worked 
away, what Mr. Mackenzie could possibly find to 
speak of that could keep him so long at the door 
talking to Tom. 

Would he come in? Would he send any other 

message? Mrs. Moore's heart beat quickly as she heard 

those two voices at the door. Then she heard the 

door closed, and the steps of two persons as they 

' entered. 

"Mother," said Janet, "Mr. Mackenzie is coming in; 
now we shall hear all about my uncle." 

Tom stepped back politely, to allow the stranger to 
precede him, but Mr. Mackenzie retreated and gave 
Tom a push forward. 

" Go on," whispered the old gentleman sharply (for 
there is such a thing, I assure you, as a sharp whisper). 
*^Goon. I'll follow you." 

So Tom did as he was bid, and he entered the sitting- 
room, saying, "Mother, Janet, here's Mr. Mackenzie 
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^oxne to see you." And then Mr. Mackenzie slowly 
^Xitered, removing his hat and making an old-fashioned 
little bow. 

Mrs. Moore looked up and stood up. For a moment 
^ look of strange wonder and almost affright stole over 
lier face; her knitting fell from her hands. 

Mr. Mackenzie looked steadily at her, then he held 
Out his hands. 

"Do you know me?" he said in a low voice. Her 
eyes wandered over his face, at first with the blank 
and expressionless gaze of one who walks in his sleep, 
then recognition came into them, and gladness, and 
thankfulness. 

"Is it? — no; it can't be — Archie V* she said, with 
some doubt still, and almost fear. 
Tom and Janet stood by in silence. 
" Yes, I'm changed," said Mr. Mackenzie, and — could 
it be possible? — Tom almost fancied he saw a tear in 
those hard, cold eyes, " but I'm Archie all the same, 
and very glad to see you, dear, very glad, and to see 
them too;" and Mr. Mackenzie took Mrs. Moore into his 
arms and kissed her, while a light broke in upon the 
whole matter, and Tom and Janet knew, somehow, 
that Mr. Mackenzie was their uncle. 

" Archie 1" was all that poor Mrs. Moore could say, 
and she clung to him, and kissed him, and put her 
liands on his thin gray hair, and the tears came into 
lier eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 

She did not at that wonderful moment trouble her- 
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self about how the thing could have come about, and 
how Archie Ross could have so changed himself into 
Mr. Mackenzie. Afterwards these questions would 
naturally present themselves. 

And afterwards, too, would come the real happiness 
and the lasting satisfaction, while now there was still 
wonder and startling joy that made Mr. Mckckenzie's 
arrival almost painful. For there was some pain 
mingling with this meeting of brother and sister. 

How many years had passed away since they 
parted, then, not very good friends! 

How gray was his head! And Mrs. Moore's 
hair, though it showed the marks of time less than di< 
her brother's, it toohad threads of silver in it. The; 
had said good-bye, as it were, on the very threshold o— 
life. 

Here they were reunited middle-aged, having 
known joy and sorrow, having smiled and wept, and 
drunk of the sweet cup and of the bitter. You may 
imagine how some such thoughts as these went through 
their minds as they looked at each other and then 
looked at that other pair, brother and sister too, to 
whom this uncle had hitherto been only as a dream. 

" So you are uncle Archie," said Janet, drawing a 
long breath and looking at Mr. Mackenzie, and then 
looking at Tom. 

" Yes," he said, " I am. It's a strange story — a sad 
one too. Tom and I are old friends, but Janet and I 
will have to get to know each other; of course she 
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^^^oa't care for me till she knows me, ' except for her 
^^other's sake/" he said, repeating Janet's own words. 
*'Oh Archie!" said Mrs. Moore, "I can't think how 
"this is, and yet I know 'tis you; you're changed, and yet 
you have your old look and old manner. O! dear, 
dear! — how often I have wondered if you would ever 
Come back to me again!" 

•* My old look! ah, that's gone many and many a long 

year ago. Why, I've seen more in one day of those 

years than you've seen in all your life long! I've come 

iDack to you rich, to be sure. That little picture of 

your old uncle being as poor as he is ugly and cranky 

'was only a little bit of fanciful drawing of mine, you 

see, Tom, — but I'm cranky, and queer, and hard to 

please, eh? Tom." 

He sat down, holding Mrs. Moore's hand in his own. 

Tom coloured crimson and said nothing. 

" I'm all that. Time hasn't improved me, I'm afraid. 

Perhaps I've learned one or two lessons in my knocking 

about. But I'm glad to see you, and glad to see them" 

and he pointed to Tom and Janet. 

" I had dreams, once upon a time," he continued, and 
talking half to himself, as those are apt to do who 
have lived much alone, "of having a fireside of my 
own, and children growing up round it. Well! the 
home vanished like a dream, and children I have had 
none, — ^all I have in the world I see now. I ought to 
make the more of them." 
There was a little stir heard now in the room over- 
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head* Mrs. Moore did not forget her husband in the ^ 
delight of having her brother restored to her. 

She started up. Mr. Mackenzie saw and noted the ^ 
movement. 

*' (Jo to him, dear," he said, " and tell him that his 
brother-in-law has come back, and has got sense and_ 
charity, and has found out enough of his own faulta 
to be lenient to those of others. Tell him Tm old and 
cross and hard to please, but that hell forgive all that 
for your sake; and when you're away Janet and TU 
make friends, and she'll^ give me a cup of tea." 

How gladly that tea was made you can guess. I 
don't suppose Mr. Mackenzie cared about the beverage, 
which, to be sure, was anything but of the choicest; 
and Mr. Mackenzie was naturally a judge of the article, 
seeing that he had long been a dweller in the East, and 
had a very intimate acquaintance with tea in all its 
varieties. 

In his grand new London house, as well as in that 
smaller and snugger villa at Richmond, a grave man- 
servant was wont to serve Mr. Mackenzie with tea 
poured out of a massive silver teapot, and poured into 
tiny and fragile but almost priceless porcelain. 

In this shabby little house, where his young niece 
made tea, the teapot was a great, clumsy, brown, earth- 
enware article, that looked common, and indeed was of 
the commonest, and the cup in which she handed it to 
him was almost as ugly. It was thick and had a 
staring blotched, pattern on it, and the London milk 
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Was not a bit like country milk, and might almost as 
Well have been called by any other name. But though 
Mr. Mackenzie only just sipped at the cup, and didn't 
seem to care very much about the tea, the making of 
ifc and the taking of it served a purpose. 

" The ice was broken," as one would say. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and his niece and nephew felt a little stiff at 
first. He seemed very old to them, and they seemed 
very young to him. But the ice was not only broken, 
ft was being gradually melted, never to form again. 

Mr. Mackenzie looked at Janet with his usual 
keen attention. He was finding out a likeness in 
her to his sister. 

Janet did not much "favour** her mother, as the 
saying is, but there were some points of resemblance 
between them. 

And Mr. Mackenzie sighed, and sighed more than 
once, as he noted this. 

All his fault — ^all his fault it had been! All these 
long years of separation, when brother and sister were 
divided, and when trial and sorrow, that ought to 
have been tender and sacred bonds to knit them 
all the more closely to each other, were borne by each 
of them without the help or sympathy of the other. 

And she had fallen from wealth to poverty, and 
these children had grown up from infancy without a 
kindly word from him. 

Mr. Moore, too. There was some pain in Mr. Mac- 
kenzie's thoughts of him. 
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How hardly he had judged him! He had been 
foolish, perhaps, and had not as carefully weighed thte 
and the other speculation or chance as more fortunate 
men had done; but Mr. Mackenzie had carefully inves- 
tigated the matter, and had gone to the very bottom 
of it, and Mr. Moore's character had come out blame- 
lessly from the ordeal. 

** And now, good-night to ye both," said he after a 
silence of some minutes; "tell her — ^your mother, I 
mean — ^that I'll come and see her and your father to- 
morrow, and I hope he'll be glad to see me. It's very 
late, and Tm tired. I'm getting old, you see, older 
than my years." 

" May I go part of the way with you, sir?" said Tom, 
after a little hesitation; " I can call a cab for yon if 
you're tired, you know." 

And Mr. Mackenzie consented, and putting on his 
hat, walked away, leaning on the arm of his nephew. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FINDING HIS FORTUNE. 

J MOST wonderful night that waa, to be aure. 
Anne heard the news, and received it with 
grave, not to say grim, delight. She was 
one of those good creatures we often meet 
with who would have laughed to scorn the notion of 
their being superstitious, yet who have certain beliefs 
and wbima that are almost worthy of the middle 
ages. She always "turned her money" in her pocket 
when she saw a new moon for the first time. She 
curtseyed when she .saw a magpie (for good luck); she 
would not begin any work on a Friday; and she 
always took care to step over the threshold of a house, 
when entering it for the first time, right toot foremost. 
But for all that she would have spoken with feeling 
of the folly and credulity of the early Britons, and of 
their belief in witchcralt. 

Anne was not in the least astonbhed then when 
Janet, breathless and delighted and wonderstruek, all 
at once, told her the new.s. " I knew somebody waa 
coming," she said gravely. " There was a stranger in 
iny cup three times running," 

(lao) q 
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To that wonderful night there succeeded ahnost as 
wonderful a day. 

Janet rose in the morning with that strangely light- 
headed feeling that usually attends one's waking after 
great and unusual excitement overnight, and it was. 
perhaps, well for her that the little daily cares and 
duties had to be performed, and the customary routine 
to be gone through, otherwise she would hardly have 
been able to realize that the whole world wasn't 
turned upside down. 

Had the appearance and recognition of Mr. Macken- 
zie, as her uncle, been only a dream ? 

Tom went to his work with something of the same 
feeling. 

At the office in the city things were going on just 
as usual, and all that day Tom sat at his desk, and 
copied letters, and posted them, just as if Mr. Macken- 
zie was nothing more than the head of the firm to 
him. 

It was about noon when there came that knock at 
the door for which Mrs. Moore was anxiously listening. 
Janet had gone out, and it was Anne this time who 
opened the door. She retired from it with her faith 
in the foreshadowing of events by the tea leaves in her 
cup a little shaken. 

" For the " stranger " in the teacup was thick and 
short," she said to herself, " while Mr. Mackenzie was 
tall and thin." Neither Tom nor Janet knew then, 
nor afterwards, what passed at the first interview 
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between their father and their uncle. It is a touching 
thing when those who have been sundered meet again, 
and across the gulf of years shake hands once more. 
Faults on both sides there may have been — that is so 
often the case. Mr. Mackenzie was touched (more 
touched than he seemed to be) at the sight of his 
brother-in-law, for Mr. Moore was a man whose face 
and frame showed illness; the cheeks were hollow, the 
fine, well-bred features sharpened, the hands showing 
little but bone and skin. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mackenzie was one of those 
tough customers who never know when they are 
beaten, and whose spare thin figure and lean colourless 
face seem to resist the attacks of illness, almost of 
time. As they cannot be said ever to look very young, 
so in like manner they never can be said to look very 
old. 

Janet came back from her little housekeeping expe- 
dition, and found her uncle with her mother. 

There were signs of tears on Mrs. Moore's face, but 
they were happy tears. 

"So this is my niece — seen by daylight!" said Mr. 
Mackenzie, taking Janet by both hands, and looking 
at her; "a good honest-looking lass! I think we'll get 
on very well. I must be off — I'm very busy, you see — 
but I'll look in again to-night, when Tom is at home. 
I like Tom I He reminds me of my father; there's 
no nonsense about him, and I think he'll make a good 
man." 
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Mr. Mackenzie went away then to reappear in the 
evening, when Tom was at home. Mr. Moore was well 
enough to come down-stairs in honour of his relative's 
visit, and so the little household was gathered together 
for the first time for many long long years. The moon 
was a little later in rising to-night, but when she did 
rise the lovely radiance was as pure and bright as 
moonlight could be. It poured in on them with a 
most friendly greeting, almost as if it welcomed back 
the wanderer. 

And then Mr. Mackenzie told them his story. 

" I went to seek my fortune, you know," he said. 
"Well, it's an easier thing to seek than to find. 
Though I've been lucky, very lucky! When I went 
away, you know," looking and nodding at Mrs. Moore, 
" I said to myself, ' I'll not come back till I come back 
a rich man, a very rich man/ Now," and he turned 
to Janet, and gave her one of those sharp looks that 
Tom knew so very well, "I see you think that I was 
very wise in doing that. Wait a while! Yes, I've 
come home a rich man ! I said to myself, as many 
another fool has said before me, 'When I have riches, 
then I'll have everything — nothing can be taken from 
me!' I said this, or I thought this, and I found out 
my mistake. I ought to have remembered what our 
poor old father used to say, that good is sometimes 
given with one hand and taken away with tht) other. 
You see I wanted both my hands full; one is empty 
now!" 
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His voice changed a little, and grew soft, and Janet, 
glancing at him with interest and pity, thought she 
saw his thin lips quiver a little. 

"One mistake I made," he said, going on after a 
short pause, and addressing himself to Mr. Moore^ 
"and that was, I judged others too harshly. I put up 
money and clever dealings in money matters as a 
Sort of idol; I fell down and worshipped worldly suc- 
cess; I thought you foolish in dabbling with specula- 
tions, not because they were rash, but because they 
did not suit me. I was young then, and wanted every- 
thing, and every one too, to be judged by me, to bo 
tneasured by my standard, and to think as I thought. 
Am I wiser now? I hope so, I hope so! Well, you're 
wondering why I'm Mr. Mackenzie now, and not 
Archibald Ross, but have patience. Remember that 
*tis a long time since IVe had a good crack, as we used 
to call it, with friends." 

"Why did you never write to me, though?" said Mr. 
Moore. " Even a line." 

"Why? Because I thought myself very wise and 
very clever. At first I was too proud! There it was, 
you see — ^there it w€is! I was too proud. *My sister 
is a fine lady now,' I said, 'and her husband is a fine 
gentleman, and they're above me. I'll wait till I've 
made my fortime, and then, when I'm as good as they 
are, I'll come back to them.' " 

" You know we should always have welcomed you," 
said Mr. Moore, with that old kindly smile of his. 
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" I know — I know 1 " said Mr. Mackenzie. " I see m^ 
mistake now! I was too proud, you see! I used \P 
think that the son of a poor Scotch tradesman woxil^ 
not be thought the equal of a nobleman's grandson I 
And I do believe that there's no greater pride 
than our Scotch pride — ^a good thing, a very good 
thing, but not wliere there's too much of it, and when 
it s in the wrong place. So you see how it was with 
me! Off I set; and I think I swore that if I didn't 
come back a rich man, I would not come back at all 
I used to settle out my plans for myself — ^beautiful 
plans they were — castles in the air, that were to be 
inhabited by happy people! Many and many a time, 
when I had hardly enough to eat, I would look for- 
ward to a prosperous future. Money — ^plenty of 
money — ^for one thing! And then to make our name — 
the good name that my fathers made respectable and 
honoured — known and honoured, that was another 
thing I used to dream of. To be rich Mr. Boss. Well, 
I'm rich now, you see; but I'm not Mr. Ross at all! 
Not that I was ever ashamed of the name, or ashamed 
of being the son of a tradesman, and the grandson of 
a poor Scotch cotter. I daresay I was proud too in that, 
thinking that I'd be what some wise men call a self- 
made man! Self-made! so I was, in some things. I 
had a hard and uphill work to do. I had no interest, 
no friends; perhaps the memory of an honest father 
sometimes helped me on; I never did forget his words, 
nor the teaching I got when I was a lad and you were 
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^ cit of a lassie; " and he looked across at Urs. Moore. 
"■» len Mr, Mackenzie was at all excited lie spoke with 
* strong Scotch accent, with that particular northern 
•"ing that marks the man who haiU from a country 
**-crth of the Tweed, " I had my mother's Bible too, 
^oid her name in it, and a verse marked down in it! I 
"Vvasn't quite left to myself, you see. Where was I? 
^h! — -just going to tell you how I got on, by very slow 
degrees, but surely, sometimes creeping, but getting on 
kII the same. I waa often pinched enough, I can tcU 
;yon, and many and many a time I'd have been glad 
of a good mess of the wholesome sowens that I 
remembered we would have on the Sabbath. For one 
thing, I set myself to learn the language of the part of 
India in which I wa.^ Then I got into a tea-planter's 
office as clerk. When I was once there it was easier 
work, for I determined to learn the business, and to 
master it. And that's a good lesson that young fellows 
often need to leam; they allow their work to master 
them, instead of mastering their work! Well, the 
bouse I was serving then was the house I'm a partner 
in now. A great rise, wasn't it? So it was. And I'll 
tell you how it came about. Old Mr. Mackenzie, who 
waa one of the firm, lived in Assam, where the house 
had their Indiui branch. He was a fine old man; a 
Scotchman like myself. That, I think, was one of the 
re&BOns why we got on so well together. He was s 
kindly man, sensible and shrewd, and clear-headed; I 
think the firm of Ashford, Mackenzie, Ss Ca owe 
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some of their success to him. He had two children, a "^ 
boy and a girl — and now, niece Janet, you shall hear 
what your old uncle has to tell you of the one bit of 
romance in his life. He had two children — well! you 
may fancy that so rich a man would be likely to leave 
them well off in the world's gear, as we Scotch say, 
very well of; for he had made money, and had tbe 
principal share of the business, and there were only 
these two children to leave it all to. Young Mackenzie 
was a fine lad, handsome and brave, with a keen look 
in his bonny blue eyes, and a sweet voice, and a kindly 
word for every one. I got to like him in no time, and 
I think, poor dear lad! he liked me well enough, end 
yet, as you may think, from what I've just told you of 
him, we had little resemblance; to say nothing of the 
great social difference between us, for I was only the 
clerk, you see, and he was the son of the house, and 
must in due time come to be partner. I used some- 
times to be asked to dine with them, just in my turn, 
as all the* other clerks were — ^and now I see Janet 
looking at me, and I think she knows a little of what 
I'm going to say — it came about that I fell in love. 
Yes, I fell in love with Mary Mackenzie! ay! and very 
worthy was she of any one's love ! You may be sure 
(for I was honest, and I was proud too) that I kept 
this a secret from everybody, from her most of all! I 
knew that I was no sort of a match for her. How 
should I be ? And I made up my mind, after a sore 
and a hard trouble, to leave. For I could not, I knew. 
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ceep my secret very long to myself. I would not be 
aughed at — nay, I would not even be pitied. I did 
not suspect that there was one person there who 
guessed what I felt, and that person was Tom Mac- 
kenzie. Dear lad! Well, we'll meet again, I hope 
we'll meet again, in the land where there shall be no 
more parting!" 

There were tears in Janet's eyes by this time, and 
even Tom felt something like a great lump rising in 
his throat. 

"He guessed how it was with me," Mr Mackenzie 
went on, " but never a word said he ; and when I told 
him that I had quite made up my mind to leave and 
get some other situation, he never asked me the 
reason for my wishing to make the change. All 
that a friend could do to help me to bear a pain 
of which neither of us could or would speak, he did. 
I dared not then ask myself the question: Did Mary 
know that I loved her? I dared not! I was not 
sufficiently sure of my self-control to trust myself, 
in case I found out that she knew what I felt, 
and loved me. I tried to look forward, and to 
keep looking forward, and I kept always saying to 
myself that here I was, kindly treated and be- 
friended, and how could I make so unworthy a return 
as to try and win her love, when her father mu8t 
have disapproved of such a thing. The old gentleman 
heard that I meant to go away, with some surprise; I 
think a little angry, too, was he, for he liked me. 
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and trusted me, and he always expected his cleifc 
to stay with him, which they generally did. Some- 
times I wondered if I dared say to him why I must 
go; but then I positively dreaded his anger, and his 
pity would have been almost as bad. I could see that 
Mary herself pitied me; I could not help seeing that, 
but I tried hard, and honestly, not to see that she felt 
anything but pity for me. So it was all settled at 
last that I was to go away. Mr. Mackenzie was very 
kind and very generous, that he always was. He 
promised to help me in any new place; but I could see, 
very plainly, that he was hurt at my leaving — ^for, 
you see, I could give no good reason at all for it. 

It would have been a more miserable time than it 
was, but for Tom. Once he did ask me if he could 
help me; and he said that he thought he knew why I 
wished to leave, and that perhaps his father ought to 
know it, but I put an end to all this. I told him 
nobody should know my reason for going, that nobody 
could help me, and that there was no sort of hope that 
anything would occur to prevent my going. I did not 
see much of Mary then; I took good care to see as 
little of her as I could. When an operation has to be 
performed it is best to have it done at once. "We 
have a saying in Scotland, * Better a finger ofi*, than 
aye wagging;' and I used to try and fancy that when 
I should be far away, and had work to do, and couldn't 
by any possibility see her, I might be happy! I needn't 
try to forget her now — that's one good thing! Well, 
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^ I have told you, it was all settled, and there was 
Nothing more left for me to do but to say good-bye! 
The days there were very close and warm, and with a 
kind of heat that is very trying, damp and clinging, 
and making one feel, somehow, as if all the strength 
of your life was being slowly drained away. Mr. 
Mackenzie and his son and daughter used to go to a 
place in the hills, where they had colder and purer 
air, and the business used to be managed by native 
clerks, and by a superintendent who had been bom 
and bred in this climate, and so did not suffer from it. 
They were to set off — it was a very long distance, as 
we count distances here, but in India they think noth- 
ing at all of himdreds of miles — and I was to go in 
quite another direction. Thanks to Mr. Mackenzie, I 
was sure of getting good employment; there was no 
fear of my being cast adrift once more on the world. 
I could have stayed on, working for Mr. Mackenzie 
while they were away, and till the healthy cool 
season came on, when they would return; but I was 
determined to take the step at once. No looking 
back; right was right, and the longer I delayed the 
harder it would be to do what I knew I had to do. 
Tom and I had to say good-bye to each other, and 
first of all we were to have a bathe together — our very 
last bathe. He was a capital swimmer, and was just 
as much at home in the water as on dry land. You 
can fancy that a bath in that climate isn't a luxury at 
all^ it's just a necessity, and we were not content with 
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the great tubs of water that the coolies brought us 
every morning. There was a small tank, or reservoir, 
formerly used to supply some of our houses with 
water, but that had been abandoned for that purpose. 
It had all sorts of grass and weeds, and flowers too, 
such as you don't see in England, growing all round it, 
and there were fine trees, with their branches dipping 
into the clear water, and making the finest shade in 
the world. This was quite a natural reservoir, and 
was made by a little lake being dammed up. Wasn't 
the water clear and cool ! Not quite cold, you know, 
that it couldn't be, but most delightfully refreshing. 
I couldn't swim a bit; not a stroke; but for all that I 
used to look forward to my morning bath with a 
longing that none of you can understand. Tom 
enjoyed it more, I suppose, for while I was obliged to 
content myself with the part where the water was 
shallow, he would be in the very deepest part of it, 
perhaps floating on his back, or diving, looking just as 
happy as a king! How plainly I seem to see him 
now ! Dear Tom 1 that was to be our last bathe together, 
we said, as we walked to the reservoir that morning; 
and so it was — our very last! We got up there 
very much earlier than you do in England. We 
had to do it, you see, if we wanted anything like 
a bit of coolness in the air. How lonely everything 
did look that morning! I was sorrowful enough, you 
may be sure, and Tom was very silent too. He knew 
pretty well what I was feeling, and yet he could not 
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give me any help at all. Well, there was the reservoir, 
looking deliciously cool and tempting. The great trees 
with their fan-like leaves hanging down over it; mon- 
keys sitting chattering on the branches; all sorts of 
gay-coloured birds, with the colours of the rainbow on 
their feathers, were flying to and fro; and the sky 
was just beginning to grow into red and yellow with 
the rising sun. Tom was undressed in a moment, and 
while I was keeping safely in the shallow part he was 
at the other end, and calling out to me that I ought to 
learn to swim, that it was no fun at all bathing 
unless I could. He was quite right there; every lad 
ought to be able to swim, just as they are able to 
walk. I suppose you can swim, eh?" 

" Of course I can," said Tom bluntly. 

"You are better off then," said his uncle, "than I 
was. rd have liked to have been able to do it, but 
one can't learn all in a moment. Tom dived, and 
floated, and was coming very slowly across to me 
when — it all took place just in a moment, I may say 
— I saw him throw up his arms and give a strange sort 
of cry, a little sharp cry, you know, and then I knew, 
all in that one moment, that he was drowning. I 
didn't stop to wonder how that could be, when he was 
such a capital swimmer, quite as much at home in the 
water as on land. I only know that he was drowning. 
I heard him say, 'Archie — help — I'm sinking!' and then 
I forgot that I couldn't swim. I cried out as loudly 
as ever I could, hoping that some of the men would 
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hear, for at that hour they would be commg to work; 
and though one can't depend on a native at a pmch 
like that, yet any help was better than none. I cried 
out then, and the next moment I was in the deep 
water too. Tom had sunk once, and now he rose — 
and now^ — ^I can hardly tell you how it was — ^he was 
in my arms, and I was doing what I could to swim. 
He was quite senseless, I think, and like a log — ^he had 
got a cramp, I fancy, though some said it was a spasm 
of the heart; he never could quite recollect which it 
was himself. I think I was drowning too, for do 
what I could I couldn't get on, and we were both 
sinking, when I made one desperate effort, just the 
very last a man makes when he knows that 'tis the 
only chance he has, and my foot touched the ground. 
The water was shallow enough, at that part, to allow 
my keeping my head above water, and I managed to 
support Tom while I struggled and stumbled, more 
dead than alive, to the bank. I remembered nothing 
more then, at least for some time. I must have 
fainted, or at least lost all consciousness, for when I 
did come to myself I was lying in the verandah of Mr. 
Mackenzie's house, and there were lots of people round 
me. Then I heard all about it. Some of the men, 
coming to draw water, had heard my cry, and they ran 
to the reservoir, just as Tom and I had fallen on the 
bank together. I asked about him. The dear fellow 
answered me himself. He was all right, he said, quite 
well, not a bit the worse for his attack; and then he 
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said I had saved him; and he told his father how I 
had gone out of my depth to pull him out. He quite 
laughed at the idea of his own danger — ^he only 
thought of mvne — ^and he gave me this and that 
remedy, for I was really quite weak and ill from the 
unusual immersion, and the desperate strain on body 
and mind. There was no talk that day of my being 
able to leave. I could hardly lift up my head. Old 
Mr. Mackenzie was very kind, poor man; he loved his 
son very much, and he thought I had really saved him 
— ^and who knows ? perhaps I did — at all events I did 
my best, for truly we loved each other, just as David 
and Jonathan did. That day passed away, and when 
the night came there were whispers that Tom was ill, 
very ill! And so it was! He, the strong swimmer, 
was to die, and I, who had been unable to do more 
than just struggle wildly for life in the water, was to 
live. When the morning came I heard the bitter 
news that Tom was in a raging fever. What had 
brought it on? Whether the sudden illness in the 
water had been the very commencement of it, or 
whether the fever was caused by his long immersion, 
nobody could exactly tell; nobody ever did know. 
In India a fever is a more sudden and a more deadly 
disease than it is here. And when the doctor came 
he gave not a word of hope. We all knew that Tom 
was dying; all of us! the poor old father, who so 
loved him; Mary, poor Mary, his sister; and we his 
friends Cfor he made friends v/ith us all) — we all knew 
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it. The doctor told us that he might possibly recover 
his senses before he passed away. And we watched 
by his bed for that little returning gleam of conscious- 
ness — just as lost sailors on a rock in mid-ocean watch 
for a passing sail. Poor Tom! he did know us all — 
they were right about that. Towards evening, the 
quickly coming night of that climate, he opened his 
eyes. I knew then that he was going. He knew it 
too himself. I went away; his father and his sister 
should have that interview alone; who or what was I 
to be present ? Yet I think I was almost as sorry for 
him as they were. He was above me in social position, 
but he had always made himself my equal He had 
taught me many a useful lesson; his kindly good- 
humour had shown itself in such a contrast to my 
stiff, hard selfishness. But now I felt that I ought 
not to interpose between him and his father and sister. 
I stayed outside. It was hot and close, and the heat 
was very trying. You talk of warm weather here, in 
London! the fact is, you know nothing about it. I 
don't know what o'clock it was that night when I 
was called to his bedside." 

Mr. Mackenzie made an almost fierce attempt to 
clear his throat, but failed; his voice sank to a whisper. 

Mrs. Moore took his hand in hers. "Don't mind 
going on, Archie, now," she said, " some other time, you 
know." 

" There is very little to tell," he said, after a short 
silence. "A short half hour or so, and kind words, 
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and then ' David and Jonathan/ as we called ourselves, 
were parted in this world — in this world! We shall 
meet again, I trust! I was a young man then, and 
this soon drove me almost out of my mind. I had only 
saved him then to see him die a little after. His hand 
was in mine, his eyes looking into mine, when the 
hand grew cold and the eyes grew dim. Well, it was 
all over! He was laid to rest, and for me there was 
the necessary hard work of life all before me. I must 
set out with those words of loving farewell still ring- 
ing in my ears, with that kind look ever before my 
eyes. I knew that I had lost about the best friend I 
ever had — I beg your pardon, brother-in-law, you and 
I will be good friends, I'm sure, but young folk can 
take hold of each other s hearts as old ones can't. I 
had said good-bye to Mr. Mackenzie the day before the 
accident; as for Mary, there was, of course, no need 
for me, a mere underling in the house, to say any 
words of special farewell to her. She knew that I was 
going, that was all. To tell you the truth, I don't 
think I could have well trusted myself to say good-bye 
to her. All my things were ready to be taken away 
in the bullock-cart; I myself was ready for my journey 
when a message came to me: Mr. Mackenzie wanted 
to see me. I shrank from that interview, I allow. I 
hated the idea of it. I felt the sooner I am gone 
the better. How shall I speak to the poor bereaved 
old man? But there was no help for it. The shadow 
of death seemed to rest in that darkened room, where. 

(160) B 
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the old man sat — alone. K I ever pitied any pne in 
my life, I think I pitied him. He was a small man 
with white hair and a kind, gentle face, but not a weak 
one. No! There was no weakness in him. He was 
leaning back in one of those cane chairs that we used 
in that part of India, an open book before him. It was 
poor Tom*s Bible, I knew that I saw that the page 
was wet with the father's tears. He put out his hand, 
and he took mine in his. I think I did try to be very 
calm, and to say a few words that might not add to 
his trouble. I think, too, I forgot, and I*m very sure 
that he did, the distance that there was between us. 
All he seemed to remember then was that I had been 
Tom's friend. He was quite calm now — calmer than 
I was — ^but he had a look about him that, somehow, 
made me think, with a start, that he would not be 
very long after his son. I was prepared for his kind 
words, and for the thanks he gave me for saving his 
son from drowning; yes, I was quite prepared for all 
that. But not for what came afterwards. Then, I 
promise you, I was silent, almost afraid. It seemed to 
me as if Tom's A^oice sounded from the grave, still 
befriending and helping me. He said (I mean old Mr. 
Mackenzie said) that Tom had told him the true 
reason why I was leaving the service of the firm. 
And then he asked me if Tom had guessed rightly. 
With Mr. Mackenzie there was always one safe course, 
and but one. I took it. I told him, just as I have 
told you, that Tom ivas right, and that I was going 
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away because I thought it right to do so. He heard 
me quite patiently^ his hands on Tom's open Bible; he 
heard me to the end Then he said that Tom had told 
him something else; and that was, as perhaps you 
may guess, that Mary thought I cared for her, and 
that she cared for me. I almost hated myself for 
being silent then; but words wouldn't come. Then 
he said that I had done as an honest man would have 
done, and — ^111 get over this part of my story as 
quickly as I can — if he found out that Mary liked me 
he would not put any hindrance in my way. Ah! 
Janet, I see what you are thinking of; you wonder 
that a girl could take a fancy to such a grim old man 
as I am. But remember that all this was many years 
ago. But I remember that day and Mr. Mackenzie's 
kind sad face, and his words, just as if they had been 
spoken but yesterday. He found out, as good fathers 
will find out such things, that Tom had been right in 
both his conjectures. The time came some months 
after that, and when there were plenty of leaves and 
all kinds of flowers growing over poor dear Tom's 
grave, when I married Mary — my Mary, as I call her 
— mine still, though she, too, has left me. Yes, yes! 
this was the way of it. Providence was very good to 
me, and gave me money. Mr. Mackenzie took me in 
Tom's place, as he said, and no father ever treated a 
son with more love and generosity than he treated me. 
I took his name when we were married. I made no 
sort of secret with him from the very first. And he 
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knew just as well as I did that I could make no true 
boast of aristocratic ancestors. Yes, he knew all that. 
He was content then to give me Mary, and I took his 
name, and was no more Archie Ross — ^I was Archibald 
Boss Mackenzie. 

*' That was a happy time. And I thought that now 
my dreams were to be fulfilled, and I was to have 
money, and the dear good wife that was more to me 
than any money — at the same time; Mr. Mackenzie 
was old, and took little part in the active part of the 
work, and I did what I could, filling the place that 
Tom would have filled, had he lived. And Mr. Mac- 
kenzie determined to resign his post as partner, and I 
was to be put in his place. You see I was prospering 
more than I deserved to prosper, and there seemed 
to be fair and happy times before me. As for my 
Mary, she was as good as Tom — ^she was too good for 
me, I suppose. Perhaps she was not made for the 
cares and troubles of this world, for she was not to 
spend more than a few years in it. The children that 
I had hoped to see round me, as I grew older, they 
were never to be mine, never! Mary would often ask 
me about my own people. Dear soul, she longed to 
know them, and love them for my sake. At first I 
was almost ashamed to say that I had parted with 
my only sister not good friends, for that was the 
truth, you know, and I was a little ashamed of it. 
One should be ashamed of anything mean or unworthy 
in her presence. But a good wife finds out the trials 
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and troubles of her husband one way or another. She 
got to know about you'* — looking at Mrs. !Mooro — 
"and she would say kind words now and again, and 
used to plan how, when we went home to England 
(for we were often talking of that), we would come 
and see you, and ' make up,' as we used to say when 
we were children — that was her way, you see. Always 
a kind wx)rd, always a kind act — my Mary was a 
woman to be proud of. Mr. Mackenzie never re- 
covered his lad's death, I think, never, though he 
used to try and be cheerful, and got to like me very 
well. Yes! I'm glad of that — very glad; glad to 
think that before he died I was almost like a son to 
him — not like Tom! no! I could never bo like him, I'm 
afraid, any way. The old man got to think of me as 
his son, and I took kindly to the work. Most liberal 
was he; I took. his place as partner, and he was more 
than content to sit with folded hands, for the few days 
that were left to him. Full of age and full of hon- 
ours, too, was he when he went from us. You sec 
how it was with me then. I had both my hands full, 
very full, and overflowing; and though God sent us 
no children to come after us, yet we were happy — 
oh! we were happy! but that did not last very long. 
My money, the fortulie that I had come so far to seek, 
tliat was left to me! I've more than enough; I'm part- 
ner in the firm, and I have houses and land — just as if 
my greatest wishes had been granted. But Mary was 
taken from me; that's the way, that's often the way," 
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said Mr. Mackenzie, rubbing his thin hands together^, 
" we plan, and strive, and build, and work, and the end 
is not quite what we have longed for. Perhaps — who 
knows ? — *tis best that it should be so. Mary did not 
fret. She was never very strong, you see, and though 
her childhood had been spent in England, and she only 
came back to India when the doctors thought she was 
old enough to live there safely, yet the climate there 
was hard to live in. Many and many a time, when 
she grew ailing, and when the damp warm air op- 
pressed her, and all we could do could not bring a 
breath of freshness or coolness to the atmosphere, I 
remembered the pleasant freshness of the north coun- 
try, where I lived when I was a little fellow. If I 
could only have taken her there then, and if she could 
have felt the ^Yind coming so swiftly from the hills, I 
thought she might have got strong and well again. 
It was only a fancy; the doctors thought nothing 
could have made her strong — nothing! When she 
grew weaker, we used to have long talks together. I 
used to try to look cheerful, and she never saw me 
look as if I was fretting. I dare say, Tom, there, is 
thinking that l*m not the sort of man to be very sorry 
for anything. And then she would tell me that one 
of the things I must do — for her dear sake, as well as 
for my own — w^as to make friends with my sister and 
her husband. If they were rich and happy, she would 
say, then their happiness would help me to bear my 
troubles all the better; and if they were not as pros- 
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Parous as I had been, why, then, she said, it was ten 

^flies more my duty to seek them out. How often 

^«e spoke like that! I can almost fancy I hear her 

^oice now! She always held, you see, that brother 

^^d sister ought to cling very closely to each other. 

^f course I promised her to do just what she wished; 

^ she had asked me to do a much harder thing I 

^liould have done it. Sometimes I had hope; her ill- 

tiess was a slow one, and even the doctors often 

thought she made a little rally; but they were honest 

l:nen, as doctors almost always are, as they always 

should be, and they never gave me anything like a 

liope that she would get strong and well again. I 

think we both were thankful that the old man was 

not there to see her suffer. He was spared tliat at 

least. Well, the end came. Somehow there are times 

when one recollects with a strange distinctness the 

things one has known or seen when very young. 

There was an old copy of the Pilgrim* 8 Progress that 

had been given me when I was a bit of a lad, when 

books were very scarce, and when money was very 

scarce too with us, and though I had not seen that 

old book for many a long day, yet when my Mary was 

passing away from me I could not help thinking of 

the part where Christiana is crossing the river. Do 

you remember ?** 

Mrs. Moore's eyes were full of tears, and she could 
hardly command her voice when she said she remem- 
bered the book very well. When one is middle-aged. 
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and going down the hill of life, how those little 
memories of childhood come back to one! Many and 
many a time had she and her brother, boy and girl, 
pored over the quaint, delightful story, and wondered 
at its woodcuts, and thought that Giant Despair was 
almost a reality, and Great-heart some one who would 
surely come to help them when they were in any sore 
strait or difficulty! 

"Yes," Mr. Mackenzie went on, "if the river was 
dark and deep, she did not fear to cross it. I was left 
standing alone. For some time I hardly realized that 
she was gone. After that it so happened that there 
was much work to do, and the best thing I could do 
was to throw all my thoughts and energies into it. 
My partner, Mr. Ashf ord, is an old man, and I made 
arrangements to remain in England (I had left India 
at once after her death), the Indian branch of the 
business being worked by another firm with which 
our house was connected. If one hand was left empty, 
the other was full enough. We prospered when other 
houses went down. Our ship floated and got to 
land, when the great commercial storm wrecked 
many another vessel. All this time (and I take shame 
to myself for it too, I can tell you), what with business, 
what with the sore and heavy grief that was with me 
like a dark shadow, night and day, I didn't bethink 
me of seeking you out. 'It will do any time,* I said, for 
I was certain that all was going quite straight and 
well with you, and I thought you would not care to 
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^ bothered with a careworn, cross, peevish man, who 

W just lost the one thing that made the very sun- 

fiiine of his life. It was just that, and no unkindness 

at all, that kept me from seeking you. At least I had 

that much to excuse myself. How I came to know that 

things had not gone on as I had thought they would 

with you, is not worth telling. Then I found out that 

Tom, my junior clerk, was my nephew. I think at 

first I was going to tell him who I was, but I gave up 

that idea. I wanted just to see what sort of stuff he 

was made of. My grief was heavy on me still, and I 

daresay it made me seem stiff and cold. I did not 

know till quite lately that there was illness too. 

When I did I woke up as if from a sleep. It seemed 

to me as if I heard my Mary speaking to me. Not 

with reproach; no! But with those dear, tender tones 

of love and beseeching that I remembered so well, 

bidding me seek out my sister. I came to know a 

little about Tom, in the way of business, as it were; 

a little event showed me that he was honest and 

trustworthy. That was a good thing to find out. 

And that is all my story. Now, sister and brother, 

you see how it is I became Mr. Mackenzie instead of 

being Archie Ross." 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



TOM LEAVES THE CITY OFFICE, 



t HEN the ice that ha^ loDg held in bondage 
the waters of a lake, once begins to melt, 
it is wonderful how speedily it disappears. 
And in like manner the cold estrange- 
ment that bad for so many years separated brother 
and sister, lost itself very soon in the kindly sun of 
mutual love and old reeollection.s, Mr, Mackenzie 
was, in truth, a prosperous man. He had a house in 
town, and then there was that snug, pretty villa, that 
was a pleasant mingling of both town and country. 
He came every day to the shabby little house, in the 
shabby street. " Now, my house is yours," ho said 
to Mrs. Moore, " Remember — no thanks — I'm quite 
alone in the world, but for you and yours." 

The first thing to be done, in hia opinion, was to 
make arrangements for the removal of Mr. Moore to 
some sea-side place, 

" Wliere I can go too," said Mr. Mackenzie, " and get 
a breath of fresh air, and be alone when it suits me, 
and have your company when it suits me. I have 
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^^liims and fancies — many of them, and I'm not 
^>:niable! But let me have the pleasure of seeing you 
^«ppy^ and your husband and that boy and girl of 
^^ours. I like him. He's a good lad, and as for Janet, 
X shall get to like her too, but I like Tom the best!" 

Between such near relatives there could be no ques- 
tion as to refusing his kind and generous offer. Mr. 
Mackenzie had a little interview with liis brother-in- 
law, that set that matter to rights. 

"Of course," said Mr. Mackenzie, "I could live 
apart from you, and all that — if you were too proud 
to let me help you — and then, when I died, I could 
leave all my money to your children. But I don't see 
the justice or the good sense of that. I'm a lonely 
man; I'd like company sometimes. Some one who 
cares for me, and who would care for me if I were ill. 
You shall go to the sea — take your choice — I should 
prefer some quiet place, where you wouldn't have your 
very ears blown off your head by German bands. Let 
Tom stay with me ; a lad has something to do besides 
pottering about a watering-place. He and I can run 
down to see you, on a Saturday perhaps. The little 
change will do you and my sister good." 

Mr. Moore tried to say a word of thanks, but Mr. 
Mackenzie stopped him. 

" There need be nothing said about that, unless 
indeed' you're too proud to share with me. And I 
know you have too much good sense for that." 

There was a good deal of bustle now to be seen in 
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the shabby house every day. As soon as ever it could 
be managed, the three were to go to the sea-side, and 
Anne, crusty, good-hearted, sour Anne, was to go with 
them. 

No more need of her services, to be sure, as thorough 
servant. No more pitiful savings and little economies. 

Mr. Mackenzie knew all about her services, and he 
went down to the poor little apology for a kitchen, 
and took her hand, and shook it, while Anne looked 
grimmer than ever, and said, between her teeth, that 
she always liked work, and as for working for Mrs. 
Moore and the family, it was just a pleasure! 

Mr. Mackenzie could not boast of high descent. His 
ancestors had kept sheep on the Scotch hills, his grand- 
father had been a poor man, but Mr. Mackenzie had 
those gentle instincts that may belong to a peasant 
as well as to a peer. He left the kitchen, and left 
Anne with a tear in her eye, and an unwonted smile 
puckering up her lips, for he had not attempted to 
give her any money. 

He knew that such an attempt, just then, would 
have seemed like offering her a reward for her ser- 
vices. 

Anne had her "feelings," as many a servant has, 
and she felt that Mr. Mackenzie had treated her with 
consideration, as a friend, rather than as a servant. 

" And now," said Mr. Mackenzie to his nephew as 
they walked home together one evening, to that very 
grand house in a very grand square which now belonged 
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to Mr. Mackenzie. " Now that we have got rid of the 
woman-kind, and of your father, we can make ourselves 
snug, and have a chat — what my grandfather would 
call *a two-handed crack, together/ 

"In the first place, after this month you leave the 
office. Another clerk can do what you do as well, 
perhaps better." (Mr. Mackenzie had not lost any of 
his bluntness, you see.) 

"You have enough of brains, I think, a good 
quantity of them, at least; you like the idea of the 
Indian civil service; you shall work for it! After 
this month, Tom, you go to work with a private tutor; 
one of those fine gentlemen who think they know 
everything; who, I don't doubt, would teach me the 
value of indigo or tea, or chinchona bark, just as I 
daresay they would teach you cricket or football. I've 
heard of a man who haa been very successful in grind- 
ing — that's the new-fangled word for teaching, it seems 
— and so, Tom, you shall be ground in his mill." Tom 
was delighted. 

" ril do my best," he said earnestly. 

"Ah! That's what wo all think — what we all say;" 
and there was a mournful ring in Mr. Mackenzie's 
voice as he spoke. " Well, well, you have the world 
before you, and why should you not succeed? " 

Tom felt as if he were walking on air, and not on 
the solid ground. 

What a very different house that was into which 
he and his uncle went! 
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And yet, though it was spacious and comfortaFl..^ 
there was a shadow over it. 

In one of the rooms there hung three pictures; _3i 
Mackenzie showed them to Tom in silence. 

The lad looked at them with much interest Dead 
and gone were the originals. The old man and iis 
children, they slept very far away. There were no 
English violets nor primroses growing on their graves 
when the spring cam6 round, no dog-roses when the 
genial summer brought pleasant and temperate warmik 

Over their graves the splendid and stately palm-tree 
drooped, and delicate orchids, that we would prize in 
our northern climate as exquisite exotics, swung their 
ivory flowers to and fro. 

And here were their pictures! Tom looked at them, 
and he knew then how to pity his uncle. What a fair 
face that was, and how like her brother! These 
l)ictures hung in Mr. Mackenzie's study; and the face 
of his dead wife seemed to smile at his, with a calm 
and beautiful look of peace. 

Mr. Mackenzie would not hear of his sister s return 
to the shabby little house. Where was the need of it? 
he said. There was his country villa, useless and 
empty; they should go there when they came back 
from the sea-side, unless, indeed, the doctors ordered 
Mr. Moore to fly, with the swallows, to some more 
genial and sheltering climate. 

But that was in the future. 

For the present the pleasant fresnness of the sea-air 
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*^^ already done wonders. Janet wrote wonderful 
^^kjounts to Tom of her father s increasing strength 
*Ud returning appetite. It was a holiday, too, for 
l^er, and you may be sure she bathed, and walked on 
the eliflfe, and — half grown up as she was — almost 
Ueame a child again. 

And Anne! Anne, too, shared in the new delights of 
the sea-side home. She was once more in her place as 
housemaid, and would not have thanked you had you 
recalled to her the shabby little kitchen of the shabby 
little house. Who is there, I wonder, who takes plea- 
sure in recalling a time of trial, of small troubles, and 
petty annoyances ? Assuredly, Anne was not enough 
of a philosopher to do so. 

And the uncle and nephew grew to know each other 
better day by day. 

" I think," the uncle said one day, " we shall pay a 
visit to the tailor; I may be mistaken, you know, 
Tom, but it seems to me that you have rather out- 
grown your clothes — a little, eh?" 

Certainly he had; and so the polite tailor observed, 
as he took Tom's measure. 

Quite a man's, and not a boy's, suit of clothes was 
ordered for him, and not one, but two; Mr. Mackenzie 
observing that in these times dress was more thought 
of than it used to be. 

Before Tom set to work with that grinder of whom 
his uncle had spoken, he had seen his chum "Cayenne." 

Both were in huge delight! Both were "going in" 
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for the same class of studies; and if they had anything 
at all like good luck, why, there was even the possi- 
bility of their eventually going out to India together! 

This, to be sure, was rather anticipating; but what a 
pleasure there is to the young in anticipation! 

" Cayenne " was very smart, indeed, in the matter ol 
coats and vests; but his hair was still of as flaming a 
red as when the two boys went fishing together. 

" I Ve tried every kind of thing," he said, " all sorts 
of oil and pomatum, and I do think it*s a good deal 
redder than ever!" And the two lads, or young men, as 
no doubt they would have preferred to have been 
called, spent a couple of happy days together in that 
great house of Mr. Mackenzie's. 

It was very jolly and very pleasant to hear them 
laughing and talking; the voices sounded very distinct 
and clear, and penetrated even to Mr. Mackenzie's ear 
as he sat in his study. 

He had been very busy writing. I may as well tell 
you now, what would have to be told some time or 
other in my story, that at that particular time he was 
busy in making all arrangements for paying Mr. Fry 
the debt which was still owing to him. I may also 
tell you that after some little bother and difficulty the 
thing was at last effected, and Mr. Moore was free. 

Everything in that room was as neat and methodical 
as was Mr. Mackenzie himself. Books and papers lay, 
each in its place. There was the careful method of 
the man of business in everything he did. There 
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^^ something very pathetic in those pictures, hanging 
J^t where he could see them. Many and many a 
time, when he glanced up sharply, as was his wont, 
^m his books and papers, those faces seem to meet 
his. The face of his dead wife seemed to look down; 
the eyes seemed to wear their dear expression of love 
and sympathy, the lips almost smiled with the well- 
remembered cheerful content. What did he think, 
sitting there, looking up at that picture? 

Perhaps that if she were with him still she would 
be glad of his reconciliation with his sister. Perhaps, 
nay, of a certainty, her voice would bid him hold the 
goods and riches of this world loosely, and not let 
them ding to his heart and paralyse it. 

He always came out of that room with a calmer 
face than when he entered it. 

He comes out of it now, and stands for a moment 
listening to the voices of the two friends, who, after 
the fashion of their kind, are holding high court and 
parliament up-stairs, discussing the merits of a wonder- 
ful fire-arm, some new-fangled gun, that the old 
Indian campaigner has given to « Rufus." 

Presently they come down-stairs, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, looking at Tom, almost gives a start. " Bless 
me! how tall the lad is getting — he's almost a man 
now!" 

Yes, that is very true! Tom has left behind him 
those boyish days, to which, perhaps, he will look 
back sometime with almost a tender regret. The wide 

(160) 
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world is before him, with its struggles and contentions, 
and hopes and fears. The city office knows him no 
more. He has bidden good-bye to it, not with regret, 
and yet, in that office he learned some useful lessons 
that he shall find valuable hereafter in life. I should 
like to tell you something more about our Tom, and 
yet, perhaps, it is well to leave him here, on the very 
threshold of this new life. 

I can tell you that his father returned from the 
sea-side better and stronger, but likely to be always 
so much of an invalid that the doctors still speak 
sagely of Mentone in the winter and chill early spring, 
and Mrs. Moore and Janet will accompany him, while 
Mr. Mackenzie and Tom keep house together. Tom, 
working very hard with that " grinder," to whom he 
goes every day, and Mr. Mackenzie working away, too, 
at his mill. You see there is nothing at all very 
wonderful, or very heroic, in my characters — you may 
meet with such every day of your life. Thei;^ are 
other shabby houses, in shabby London streets, in 
which little household tragedies, and household come- 
dies too, are being hourly enacted. 

Just as there are, and will be, lads and lasses, like 
Tom and Janet, who learn early the useful lesson that 
Dame Adversity teaches us in that wonderful school 
of hers. 

Anne— one word about her. She is as grim as ever, 
but is once more established in her place as upper 

^usemaid. 
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Hanbury Mills still exists and flourish; but Mr. 
[oore has nothing now to do with them. They are 
Eznanaged by other heads and other hands. 

Was his life a failure? Perhaps so — if we merely 
^ook at worldly success and prosperity, if we merely 
^hink of life as a race, in which, unless a man wins, 
^ind keeps a first place, all is lost. 

But to Mr. Moore was given those other gifts that 
have a priceless value — ^the love of those he loved, the 
fidelity of friends, help and support when most he 
needed them. 
As to Arthur Fry, he will be a very rich man. 



THE END. 
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This Tale gives in narrative form the history and adventures of a class of 
Sunday-school boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some chapters 
we are taken to America, during the civil war, and mingle in scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-field; while, in other chapters, we listen to the quiet 
teachings of one of God's faithful servants, who strove to *' gamer sheaves 
for Christ. " The wide difference between the honourable upright youth, and 
one who is clever and cunning, but dishonest, is here depicted by incidents 
from the life; and it is proved that *' godliness hath promise of the life 
thiUi now is," as well as of that which is to come. From this tale Sunday- 
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This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who were forced 
to leave Manchester during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
in Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of the story, is a very 
lovely one ; and in spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wilderness. Tom Higgins, 
the prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, as 
well as many minor characters, are among the fruits of her labours there. 
Alfred Godfrey follows the sea, and meets with much trial and hardship 
on board — experiences which test and purify his character. The story 
teaches the lesson of perseverance in well-domg, and shows how faithful 
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A StoiT of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
"who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 
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This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
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her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel; and the young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
" boarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity and re^ty. 
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Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiDy, and the other misfortunes which 
hefall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on the lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences wluch have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty, and many 
others of equal interest. 
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Captivity and Escape is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
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ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 
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Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
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In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological order. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2*. Qd. 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and other 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex- 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6c?. 

The incidents in this volame are wholly founded on the real experiences 
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Events of the Day. By Henry Findlatbr Bussby and T. 
Wilson Beid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 2«. Q'd, 

** The idea of the book is admirable, and its execution is excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by yonng people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its perusal. The work is well done." — ScoUman, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegant, 2*. Qd, 

** A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the attractiveness of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Series."— 
Aberdeen Jovmal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modern 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. Qd, 

" A compilation from which a variety of interesting information may be gathered 
with regard to the past history and present condition of the metropolis." — Atkeiuxwu. 
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in a little girl, and pieasantly describing the surroundings of the tuuiilj 
and a aeries of entortaining small adycnturaa auitable tor very juvenik 
readers. 

FAIRY FANCY: 

Her Notes and Notions. By Mra. R. H. Read, author of " Our 
Dolly," "Silvermere,''&c,iStc. With many Woodcut Illustra- 
tions in the text, and a Frontispiece priuted in colours. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 2«. 

"Fairy Fancy" isaEtory for iuTeDilareaderB, recounting the eiperiences 
of a fairy who dwells amidst the children of a family, and observes cot 
only their conduct but tho singular behariour of " Toph," the rareii, and 
other creatures associated vith them. The tale is designed to show the 
inSuence of charaoter even among little children, and the nanatiTs ia nicb 
as to awaken and suetaju the intoreat of the younger readers. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. 

By Alicb Corkran, authoress of "Latheby Towers," "Bessie 
Lang,^ &C. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2». 



t€' 



Mrs. Wishing-to-Be." The strange adyentures of a very young lady, 
showing how she met with the wondeif ul people of nursery legend and the 
manner of her introduction to them. A tale for the Little Ones; foundctl 
on a fanciful reference to well-known charaeters of juvenile song and 
story. 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. By 
Clara Mulholland. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested not only in Miss Bunny's naughtiness but in her refor- 
mation. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of .^eo^. By Gregson 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight,'' "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim,** &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2*. 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and w^om which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest years; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound 
lesson in practical morali^. 



1 i Blackie & Soris New Publications. 



THE 
TKOUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregson Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight." With two lUustratioDS in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bjomstjerne Bjomson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annib S. Swan, author of " Shadow Lives/' " Thankful Rest," 
&c. With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

BOX OF STOKIES. 

Packed by Horace Happyman. A Series of interesting Tales 
for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed in colours. 
Foolscap Svo, 192 pp., cloth extra. Is. 6d. 

PATRIOT MARTYR 

Being the Life and Times of Jeanne D'Arc, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans. Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in 
colours. Foolscap Svo, cloth extra. Is. 6d. 
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THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 
Bf Julia Gossabd. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vu, 
128 pp., cloth aitra, price 1*. 

"A ftoiT or KnglMi Bcbwlllft. It ii uk ittampt la ttuh > Knoevlut hlglisr cods 
of houai tbui t)ut which pnTiila urnoiig the geoanl nm of KhoolboTi, aod Uw 
laacai tii«t»sv«7g«)d 11017. "—&1ID0I Board Ckmacte. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, ISS pp., cloth extra, 
price \i, 

" Tlii* li ■ fHnilj itaiT of gnat pathot. Tc doe* not ebtnulTBlr dlotiitA Iti 1«*]d. 
bat It qnlMI; iitiodium, nod !<«•« it wtthin the heut."— .^tcnten JounaL 

JON OF ICELAND: 



itardr, well edaiated jronng loe! 



STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARR 
Bjr Macfarland and Abbt Saob. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 6vD, 126 pp., cloth extra, price \>. 
"TbeeloriMaro lold ioanchawej that young people hivii^ read thomwill dmra 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Story of a Citj Boy and a Forest Boy. With Frontiapiece 
in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price U. 

" Thli li the liiitDTj af the eon of a wealthy Hamborg merehani, who w^Bhed to 
bllow in the itepi of Rabimon Cnuoa, He 'iiited Hellgalind and the Hsrti Honn- 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

"Nine stories are included, all for girls, enoonraging them to try and ^o their 
daij. Young servants would find this book very interesting." — The SchoUmittroi. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

*' Tothe Sea in Ship* records several noted disasters at sea, such as the foundeiing 
of the London and the wreck of the A ilantic. It also contains naizatlTes of soccess- 
ftil rescoes. This is a capital book for boys."- School Guardian. 



JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" Every boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderful one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
land, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide from an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides ' Jack's 
Victory' there are ten other stories about dogs in this volume. These narratives are 
not old ones, but are fresh and pleasing." — The Schoolmistress. 

THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told bt one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 



IC I 



This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary victories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncontrollable wilfulness." — Aho'deen JownaZ. 
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LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Story of a Flood on the Ehina With Frontiapiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

the RJilna, told u well u OeoTEV 



PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Euaaia. With Frontispiece in colour, Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., doth extra, price la. 
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SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Storiea of Eiutaian Life. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap, Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 
TTie gtories in thevolumo oompriBB :— The life of aaaha, a poor boy who, 
by his loTS of knowledge and hia industry, saved tho lifo of hia lord, and 
finally rose to wealth and gained hia freedom,— Incidents of remarkable 
personal bravery in the RuBsian army, — An interesting &tory of humble life 
m Runia,— A story of Russian mining life, — A bear-hunt in Ruaeia, &.o. &c. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

A Series of Interesting Talea. With Frontispiece printed in 
colonra. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 
The book oontaina atoriea — Of some of the early printers, — How Queotin 
Malays the Antwerp smith became a great painter,— The rise and fall 
of Jean Ango the fiaherman of Dieppe,— The early trials of Fritz Kcimer 
the tailor's son, who could not learn hia father'a trade but who became 
commander-in-chief of the Brunswick forces,— Of Polish patriotism, — The 
'ittle French midshipman, iie, iic. 



MiiekU £■ Son's New Fuiilications. 



THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 
A Story of Induatry. With Frontispieoe in coloura. Mediu 



8vo, cloth elegant, price Sd. 

This book ci 
idurtry, and 1 



This book contaiiu two tales, the first intended to inculcate habila of 
ry. and the other to stiov ttiat mediocrity witti perseTeranoe nctderes 
^ nonenrable career tlkan " taJeot" wasted or misappiietL 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: 
Aod other Tales. With FrontiBpiece in coloure. Medium Svo, 
cloth eleg&Dt, price Qd. 

"TlieMaid of Domreni;" iiin fact Joaa of Arc, whose story ii well ren- 
dered into sometliing ieaa than twenty pwes. Other BBotions of the little 
Toliime trest of the "Feast of Chemes ;" Something about Royal Chil- 
dren;" "The Black Douglfla;" "What a Boy Did," and "Johanna SebuB,' 



LITTLE ERIC: 

A Story of Honesty, With Frontispiece iu coloura. Mediu 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 



book for Sunday Schools. 



UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Mediu 
cloth elegant, price 6rf. 



"Uncle Ben the Whaler": 



Kiao.— The Broken Jar. 



n "old salt" who telle a, group of children 
!er as a senmBU in the Arctic waters. The 
—Three Handfula of Grain,— The Golden 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo 
cloth elegant, price Qd. 

A youth named Seekpeace is shown under the guidance of the fairy 
Pureneart all the deceptions in the Palace of Luxury, — Madam Sunshine s 
parable about the Swan of Fortune, — The Colorado beetle's talk with the 
weathercock, — and other short amusing stories. 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 

Or Kindness Bepaid. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

This is a most interesting story of a poor charcoal-burner in a German 
forest, who discovers and relieves a wounded officer, and is himself after- 
wards strangely delivered from death by the same officer. The tale incul- 
cates the duty of always showing kindness and of forgiving an injury. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A Story of Doing Right. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6d, 

It is a tale of a little Shoe-black to whom a gentleman gave half-a-crown 
by mistake for a penny, and it shows all the good that came to this little 
bo^ through soekmg to restore the silver coin to its owner. Proving how 
it 18 always best to do right. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and his Best Friend. With Frontispiece in colours. 
Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

A series of interesting anecdotes about the coiutige of the horse ; its 
friendship, its docility, its sagacity, and its power of memory. 
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THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 

A Legendary Story. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant^ price 6c?. 

A legendary story of " How a boy became obedient." The tale is told 
in a semi-magical tone, and is very interesting. 



LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 

Stories for the Young. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price Qd, 

The book contains : Willy Montague's Lesson — The Visit of the Prince^ 
The Conscript of Lyons — My Friend Jacques — Honesty and Usefulness — 
Grod's Promise. They are aU lively little narratives, each with a wholesome 
moral. They are well written and very attractive. 



THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price Qd, 

This book contains a series of little stories of English life and of the 
experience of young people in this land. They are all designed to enforce 
some important moral lesson, such as honesty, industry, kindness, &c. &c. 



NICHOLINA : 

A Story about an Iceberg. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price Qd, 

This is a tale of the Arctic regions, full of peculiar interest and vividly 
suggestive of the feeling which is conveyed to the mind of the traveller 
who wanders over these latitudes. The other stories in the volume are :— 
Frozen in ; a Story of the Arctic Circle, — Idana and Her Apples ; a Story 
of Iceland. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE EEADER8. 




These Books have been compiled by & nnm^r of practicaJ 
Teachera who have conducted schoola of different grades with 
marked success for apwards of twenty years. They have 
worked In concert, and tlina the ezperieoce of each one has 
been utilized for the benefit of the whole. 

lUaitToted in a kighty intlrucCiit and artUtk raanner. 

Reader IV — a§8pp.,cLboiinl<,li.(W. 

eader V.-S(n>pp„ „ it. 

Bsder VI. -331 pp.. „ £>. <kl. 

eadtnE Sheet* ta aoit Primer t., 

?i. id. the Mt ; mossled, two on 

boird, lOi Id. the Mt. 

u oT good mdiiig boobi the; Mimat be excelled. The eieroiKi are 

Le tattal Impreieloiu on tb* mindi of fOllDg uboli 
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READING FOR FOURTH STANDARD 

AND UPWARDS. 

The British Geographical Reader. 

Sketches op Prominent Men by Standard Authors. With In- 
troductory Notes by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous authentic 
Portraits. Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2s. 

Poetical Reader. 

Selections from Standard Authors. With an Introductory Chapter 
on English Prosody. (Adopted by the London School Board. ) Fool- 
scap 8vo, 224 pp. Cloth, Is. 6c{. 

The Shakespeare Reader. 

Being Extracts from the Plays of Shakespeare. With Intro- 
ductory Paragraphs and Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. ItJO pp. Cloth, 1». 

The Newspaper Reader. 

Selections from Leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century 
ON Events op the Day. By H. F. Bussey and T. W. Beid. Fool- 
scap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2«. 

London, Past and Present. 

Beiug Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. A Beading Book 
for Elementary Schools. With numerous authentic Illustrations. 
Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Book I. With Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, by E. F. WlL- 
loughby. Cloth, \0d. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

of Geoffrey Chaucer. The text collated with the seven oldest MSS. , 
and a Life of the Author, Introductory Notices, Grammar, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Obsolete and Difficult Words. 
By E. F. WiLLOUGHBY, M.D. Cloth boards. Is. 6«?. 

" By far the most satisfactory edition of this fragment of Chaucer's work for the 
use of schouls yet issued. The text is carefully and freely annotated. . . . The woik 
is one wliich we can heartily recommend."— ^tA^nauni. 

SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Selections from Standard Authors, with Biographical Sketches and 
Explanatory Notes. Each 32 pp., price 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

Merchant of Venice, Ac. I. III. IV., | The Ancient Mariner, - Coleridge. 

Shakespeare. , The Ladt of the Lake, Canto I., Soott. 
R-SAYS ''8elected\ - - Lord Bacon. , M arm ion, Canto VI., - - - Soott. 



l/ALr,EGRO and II Penseroso, Milton. 
The Deserted Village, - Goldsmith. 
I'hr Traveller, - - Goldsmith 
Cotter's Saturday Night, &c., Burns. 
Prophecy of Dante, Can. I. II., Byron. 
The Prisoner of Chillon, - Byron. 
Fire Worshippers, Parts I. II., Moore. 



Lay of the Last Minstrel, C. I., Scott. 
The Village, - - . -Crabbe. 
The Pleasures of Hope, Pt.I. ,CampbeIL 
The Queen's Wake, - - - H(^g. 
The Armada, &c., - - Macaulay. 
Essay on Bunyan, - - Macaulay. 
Evangeline (64 pp., 3d. ;cl,4ti.)Longfellow 



Jilackie & Son's Edutaliowu tfiyrks. 
COMPANION SERIKS TO THE "COMPREHENSIVE." 

THE GRADED READERS. 

EdITbD bt MAURICE PATEKSOX, b.a., etc., 
Bector of Hon)' Houis Tninlng Cullegs EdiBbugh 
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HISTOKICAL KEADERS. 

FOR CODE 1882. 

B7 Gboboe Giblino, Head Master of Aldenham Street Board School, London ; 

Author of History of England. With a series of interesting 

historiosl illustrations of great educational value. 

No. I. for Standard III. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, in simple language; chrono- 
logically arranged from Earliest Times to the end of the rlimtagenet 
Period. 160 pp., cloth boards, 1<. 

No. II. for Standard IV. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Beginning of the Tudor Period to 
Latest Times. 192 pp., cloth boards, 1«. Zd, 

By these Readers scholars obtain a complete oiUline ofBngHsh History in Stan- 
dards III. and IV. The moi'e advanced books named bdow provide a more comr 
plete course of stwdy. 

No. III. for Standard V. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part L, from 
Early Times to the end of the Tudor Period. 244 pp. , cloth boards, \s. QcL 

No. IV. for Standard VI. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part II., from 
James I. to the Present Time. 222 pp., cloth boards. Is, 6d. 

KoB. HI. and IV. complete in one volume. 454 pp., cloth, red edges, 2f. Qd, 



ADVANCED HISTORICAL READER. 

For Standards IV., V., and VI. 

Consistiug chiefly of choice extracts from Macaulay, Fronde, Scott, Robertson, 

Carlyle, Clarendon, and others. 

Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Part I. — From the Earliest Times to the Death of Richard IH. 224 pp., 
cloth boards, Is. Qd. 

Part II. — From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
224 pp. , cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

"The selection has been made with a judicious hand. The printing is beautiful 
and clear, the illustrations are appropriate, and the general appearance of the book 
is in every way excellent." — Schoolmaster, 



HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By Edgar Sanderson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Grenealogical Tables, Maps, and 
Plans. 444 pp., cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

" A better manual than this for the higher classes in elementary schools need not 
be wished; it is an excellent basis for the more advanced and scientific study of 
history." — The Scotsman. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

FOR CODE 1882. 

B7 W. G. Baker, Associate of King's College, London ; Lecturer at Cheltenham 
Training Collie ; Author of Geographical Readers for Code 1880. 

Fully Illustrated by Maps and Diagrrams. 

Standard I. 

To explain a Plan of the School and Playground. The four Cardinal 
Points. The meaning and use of a Map. With Map printed in colours. 
48 pp., cloth limp, ^. Specially prepared for Code 1882, 

Standard II. 

The Size and Shape of the World. Geographical Terms simply ex- 
plained and illustrated by reference to the Map of England. Physical 
Geography of hills and rivers. 80 pp. , cloth boards, Id, SpedaUy 
prepared for Code 1882, 

Standard III. 

Physical and Political Geography of England. 

Part 11. of the Edition for Code 1880 is suitable for this Standard of Code 
1882. 128 pp., cloth boards, lOd 

Standard IV. 

Physical and Political Geography of the British Isles, British North 
America, and Australasia, with Imowledge of their productions. 

Part III. of the Edition for Code 1880 is suitable for this Standard of Code 
1882. 160 pp., cloth boards, Is. 

Standard V. 

Geography of Europe, Physical and Political. Latitude and Longitude. 
Day and Night. The Seasons. 

Part IV. of the Edition for Code 1880 contains Europe, Physical and 
Political. 208 pp., cloth. Is, 3d. 

%* An addition comprising Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, the 
Seasons, &c., in preparation^ and will be issv^d separatd]/, and thus complete 
the adaptation of the book to Code 1882. 

Standard VI. 

Asia, Africa, America, and especially the British Colonies. Inter- 
change of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. 
Specially prepared for Code 1882. [In Sept, 

Standard VII. 

The Ocean. Currents and Tides. General arrangement of the Planet- 
ary System. The Phases of the Moon. In preparation. 

\* New Edition of Standards III., IV., and V., uniform with the other Standards 

for Code 1882, will be published shortly. 



ELEMENTARY ATLAS. 

COMFBISINO NiNB MaFS PRINTED IN COLOUBS| - - - - price 3d 
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AiqproTed by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Verb Foster's Prawing Copy-books. 












With Instmctions and paper to draw on. Superior Edition, in Numbers, 
Rt 3</. PoPi^LAR Edition (a selection) at Id. Complete Edition, in Twelve 
Parts, at 1«. (Each part complete in itsdf.) 

Part L-SLEXSHTABT. 



Part VU-KARINB. 

Kl Boats, Foregroonds, and Nsatical Bita 
KS Fishing Craft, Coasters, and Traders. 
KS Yachts and Vessels of every Rig and BaiL 
Ki Coast Scenes, Waves, &e. 

Parts Vm. and DL-AHZUAUL 

01 Birds and Quadnipeda 

03 Poaltry, vsrioas breeds. 
OS British SknaU Birds. 

04 British WUd Animala 

05 Horses (Arab, Hunter, Dray, Ac). 

06 Horses (Racer, Trotter, Pony, Mole, ice.). 

07 Dogs (Seventeen Species). 

08 Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Goats, te. 

09 Cattle, Sheep, Lambs, Ass and Foal, Ac 

10 Forei^ Wild Animals and Birds. 

PartX.-H17HAN FIOVBE. 

Q 1 Features (from the Antique snd from the Life). 

Qs Heads, Hands, ttc (from Csst and Life). 

QS Rustic Figures, by Duncan. 

Q 4 Figure, from the Antique (Outline). 

Part ZI-PBACTIOAL GEOMETBT. 

Rl Definitions and Simple Problems. 

ES Practical Geometry (Circle, Polygon, Ellipse). 

RS Applied Geometry /orProcftcoZ Mechanic$, dc. 

Part XH-MECHANIOAL DRAWING. 

Tl Initiatory and Simple Subjects. 

T2 Details of Tools and Working Parts, &c 

T 8 Models for Working Drawings, Sic 

T 4 Details of Machines and Engines. 

Z Blank Exercise Book. 

Popular Edition, a selection of the above numbers printed on thin paper, price 
Id. each number. The following are in print:— A, B, C, D, E2, E3, G, II, 12, 13, 
14, J2, Kl, Ml, M4, 07, 08, 09, OlO. Q, Rl, R2, R3, R4, Tl, T5, T6, T7, T8, Z. 

"If any parent who reads these lines has a boy or girl who wishes to learn ho^ 
to be an artist, let us boldly recommend Vere Foster's Drawing Book. It is not 
only the cheapest but by far the best that we have seen." — Oraphic. 

" It would be difScult to over-rate the value of this work— a work that is not 
to bo estimated by its cost : one is great, the other very small." — Art JoumaL 



A 1 Initiatory Lessona 

A S Letters and Nnmerala 

B 1 Familiar ObJeeU (Straight Lines) 

B S Domestic Objects (Simple). 

Part n.-^BJSST8. 

1 Domestic Objects (Flat). 
OS Domestic Objects (Perspective). 
Dl Leaves (Flat). 
DS Leaves (Natorsl). 

Part Zn.— PLAHT8. 

B 1 Plants (Simple Fonns). 

B S Plants (More Complex Forms). 

G 1 Flowers (Simple Forms). 

GS Flowers (More Complex Forms) 

Part !▼.— OENAMSHT. 

1 1 Elementary Forms. 

I S Simple Forms (Fretwork, Ironwork, &c.). 

1 8 Advanced (Carving, Sculpture, Slc.). 

14 Ornament (Classic, Renaissance, Ac.). 

Part V.-TREEB. 

J 1 Oak, Fir, tec, with " touch " for each tree. 
J a Beech, Elm, Stc., do. do. 

J 8 Oak, Chestnut, Birch, &c., do. do. 
J 4 Larch, Poplar, Lime, Willow, Sic, do. 

Part V1-LAND8CAPE. 

K 1 Bustle Landscape in Outline. 

K 2 Shaded Objects and Landscape. 

K 8 Shaded Landscape and Rustic Scenes. 

K 4 Advanced Landscape and Rural Scenes. 



NATIONAL COMPETITION in WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Mr. Vere Foster has awarded prizes for Writing and Drawing for many years. 
3786 Prizes, in sums of from 5s. to £5, have been already distributed, amoimting 
to about £1800. List of prize-takers for last year and scheme for the Thirteenth 
Annual Competition, 1883, will be sent post free on application to Mr. Vere 
Foster, Belfast, or to the Publishers. 
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Approved by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Verb Foster's Drawing-cards. 

Beautifully Printed on Fine Cards and done up in neat PACKurd. 

First Orade, Set /.—Familiar Objects, 24 cards, price Is, 
First GradCf Set II. — Leaf Form, geometrically treated, 24 cards, price l5. 
First Grade, Set ///.—Elementary Ornament, 24 cards, price Is. 
Second Grade. — Ornament, by F. E. Hulme, 18 large cards, price 2s. 
Advanced Series.— An\ma\s, by Harrison Weir, 24 cards, price Is. 6(2. 

vere foster's 
Water-color Drawing-books. 

Sepia.— By John Callow. A series of lessons in one Color. Six nos. 3d. each. 

Marine.— By E. Duncan. Advanced lessons in Water-Color Painting. Four 
numbers, hd. each. 

Animals.— By H. Weir. Advanced lessons. Four numbers, 6d. each. 

Flowers. — 1st Series. Drawings of Garden and Wild Flowers. Six numbers, 
Sd. each. 

Flowers.— 2iid Series. Studies of the most attractive Wild and Garden Flowers. 
Four numbers, 6d each. 

Illuminating.— From illuminated MSS. Four numbers, td. each. 

*«* Also published in 6 pai-ts at Is. 6d. and Ss. each. And in cloth at 9s. 6d. each. 

EXTENDED SERIES. 

Easy Studies in Water-Color Painting. 

By R. P. Leitch, and J. Callow. A series of Nine Pictures executed in Neutral 
Tints. With full iusti actions for drawing each subject, and for Sketching 
from Nature. In Three Parts 4to, Is. 6d. e^ach, or one vol., cloth el^ant» 6s. 

Sketches in Water^Colors. 

By T. M. Richardson, R. P. Leitch, J. A. Houston, T. L Rowbotham, E 
Duncan, and J. Nerdmam. A series of Nine Pictures executed in colors. With 
full instructions for drawing each subject, by an experienced Teacher. In 
Three Parte 4to, Is. 6d. each, or one vol , cloth elegant, 6s. 

Chromographs. 

A selection of the Pictures in Vere Foster's Course of Water-Colors. 7 Packeti 
done up in Neat Wrap] er, containing 6 pictures each, price Is. per packet. 



BLOCKS FORMED OF STOUT PAPER PREPARED 
FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

N'o. 1 (6i" X 4i" ), Threepence. No. 2 (ft" x 6 J"), Sixpence. 
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Sanetumed by the Committee qf Council on EducatUm, 

POYNTER'S 

South Kensington Drawing Book 

This new Mries of Drawing-Books has been issued under the direct 8ux)erintendenoe 
of E. J. PoTKTEB, R.A., who has selected the examples for the most part fh>m 
objects in the South Kensington Museum. The original Drawings have been 
made under Mr. Poynter's supervision by Pupils of the National Art Training 
SdhooL 

Freehand Drawing. 

Each Book Juu Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

Freehand, Elementary. Simple Forms, Leaves, and Flowers. Four Books, 
dd. each. 

Freehand, First Grade. Simple Objects, Ornament (Flat and Perspective). 
Six Books, 6d. each. 

Freehand, Second Qrade. Ornament (Greek, Renaissance, &c.). Four 
Books, Is. each. 

TBS SAMS SUBJECTS ON CARDS. 

Elementary Freehand Cards, Four Packets, price 9d. each. 
First Qrade Freehand Cards, Six „ ,, Is. Od. „ 

Second Qrade Freehand Cards, Four „ „ Is. 6d. „ 

"The choice of subjects is admirable; there is not an ugly drawing in the 
book, and the infinite variety of curves that may be found in gls^-work, 
porcelain, shells, scroll-work, musical instruments, &c., is illustrated with 
great skill in Mr. Poynter's models." — PaU Mall Oazette. 

"Mr. Poynter's is probably the best series of the kind yet published." — 
The Academy. 

Elementary Human Figure. 

Each Book has Fine CaHi'idge Paper to draw on. 

Book I. — Michael Anoelo's " David"— Features (Eye, Nose, etc.). Price Sixpence. 
Books II. and III. — Hands and Feet. In preparation. 

The subjects of these books are taken from actual examples in the South 
Kensington Museum. They are executed in facsimile of charcoal drawings. 

In active preparation. 
Elementary Perspective Drawing. 

By S. J. Cabtlidqe, Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South 
Kensington. Four Books. 

Book li i ^^^ ^^' ^'^^^ Examination of the Department. 

Book III.— Accidental Vanishing Points. 
Book IV.^Hiqher Perspective. 
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Adopted by the London, Liverpool, Manchester, and other School Boards, 
and by the National Board of Education in Ireland. 

Vere POSTER'S Writing Copy-Books. 









These Copy-Books give a more faithful imitation of natural writing than any other 
series extant, and the system combines the greatest possible degree of lability 
with rapidity of execution, each word being written continuously from end to 
end with the sole exception of the letter x. Large hand is excluded as being 
imfit for small fingerd. 

Superior Eldition, 2<2. each number. Popular Edition, \d. each number. 



Contents of the Numbers. 



1. 



Strokes, Easy Letters, Short 
Words. 

IJ. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

2. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 

ures. 

2J. Words of Four, Five,or Six Letters. 

3. Capitals, Short Words, Figures. 
3^. Sentences of Short Words. 

4. Sentences, mostly composed of 

Short Words. 

4^. Select Quotations from Shake- 
speare. 

5. 6. Sentences. — Maxims, Morals, and 

Precepts. 

5^. Sentences, in Writing of Three Sizes. 
6}. Sentences, in Writing of Two Sizes. 
7. Sentences and Christian Names. 



8. Sentences.— One line on each Page. 

9. Sentences. — Two Lines on each Page. 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

11. Exercise Book.— Wide Ruling, with 

Margin. 

11^. Home Exercise Book. — Same as 
No. 11, but octavo size. Price Id. 

12. Exercise Book.— Ruled in Squares. 

12^. Home Exercise Book. — Same Rul- 
ing as No 12, but 8vo size. Price Id, 

13. Exercise Book.— Ruled for Book- 

keeping. 

14. Essay Book.— Ruled for Composition, 

15. Exercise Book for Beginners, 

Ruled for Small Text. 

X. Copy-Book Protector and Blotter. 
Keeping the Books clean. Price l(i. 



" More progress is made by Vere Foster's than by any other method which has 
come under my notice." — Mr. M'CaUumt H.M, Inspector, 

" I know no series by means of which children can be so quickly taught to write 
with freedom and lability." — Mr. Netoell, H.M. Inspector, 



PALMERSTOlf EDITION. 

Vere Foster's Writing Books. 

Adapted to the Recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. Printed from 
the original copperplates. 

These books have been designed by Mr. Verb Foster, to carry out the principles of 
dear and l^ble handwriting, as laid down by the late Lord Palmerston for Civil 
Service and Diplomatic Correspondence, and also to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for the Education Department in Ireland. 

II Nos. Price 3d. each Number. 
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THE 
COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Explanatory, PRoyouNciNo, and Etymological. Contaiuiug 
all EDglish Words in present use^ namerous Phrases, many 
Foreign Words used by English Writers, and the more im- 
portant Technical and Scientific Terms. By John Ogilvie, 
LL.D. Above Eight Hundred Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
doth, 26s.; half-morocco, 328. 

" Worthj of its title, and deserving of every confidence as a standard book of 
rsftmioe on etymologj and orthography of the English language." — Observer. 

THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, in which the 
Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Prim- 
ary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, 
according to the best Usage. For the Use of Colleges and 
Advanced Schools. By John Ogilvie, ll.d. About Three 
Hundred Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, Roxburgh, 78. 6d.; half- 
calf, lOs. 6d. 

"This is the best etymological dictionary we have at all within modemte ooin- 
paae." — Spectaior. 

DR. OGILVIE'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Comprising all purely English words in common use, Bible words 
not now used, and Shakespearian words; also, Lists of Affixes 
and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin and French Phrases. 
By John Ogilvie, ll.d. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 
price 28. 6o?.; half-roan, 3s. 6d. 

" We know no dictionary so suited for school use as this ; it supplies a want which 
teachers have long felt." — British Quarterly Review. 

' ' The etymological part of the woik is well done, indicating a familiarity with the 
languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time sound discre- 
tion in tracing the origin of words." — Athenoeum. 
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LIST OF BOOKS FOR the YOUNG Published by 

BLACKIE & SON. 



Books at 7s. 6d. 

THE UNIVERSE; or. The Infinitely Great and Infinjtelt 
Little. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. 

Books at 6s. 

IN THE KING'S NAME. By G. Manvillb Fenn. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. By G. A. Hentt. 
EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR, with Plates. 
SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOR by various Artists, with Plates. 

Books at 5s. 

STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. By Ascot R. Hope. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. 

FACING DEATH : a Tale of the Coal Mines. By G. A. Hentt. 

NAT THE NATURALIST. By G. Manville Fenn. 

Books at 3s. 6d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. By Mrs. Ltsaght. 
DORA : a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 
GARNERED SHEAVES. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
MY GOVERNESS LIFE. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
UNRAVELLED SKEINS. By Gregson Gow. 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 

Books at 2s. 6d. 

THE BALL OP FORTUNE. By Charles Pearce. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. By Darley Dale. 

EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS. 

EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS. 

EPISODES OP CAPTIVITY AND EXILE. 

EPISODES OP PERSONAL ADVENTURE. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY. 

EPISODES OP DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

THE BRITISH GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 

LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 
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Price 2s. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulhollind. 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. REiO). 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice Corkraw. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Greqson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. By Gregson 
Gow. 

THE HAPPY LAD. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

INTO THE HAVEN. By Annie S. Swan. 

BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Happtman. 

PATRIOT MARTYR : the life and Times of Jeanne d'Arc. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macfarland and 
Abby Sage. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industry. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 

LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 

THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid. 

WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE H9RSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 
Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 

LIGHTS TO W\LK BY: Stories for the Young. 

THE LITTLF lERCHANT: and other Stories. 

NICHOLINA: a Story about an Iceberg. 
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